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The War Program 











GENERAL MacARTHUR 


TOW that time has passed and the 
MacArthur-Miller political corre- 
spondence has fallen into its proper per- 
spective, there are some facts to be told 
about the military commander in the 
Southwest Pacific, which throw a light 
upon his attitude and conduct radically 
different from that cast by his critics. It 
is clear from his action in designating in 
his own handwriting as “personal” one of 
his letters to Congressman Miller, that he 
never assumed that that member of the 
House would be so lacking in good taste 
and sense of decency as to make them 
public along with his own, which con- 
tained the attacks upon the Administra- 


tion and the New Deal. It must not be for- | 


gotten that remote from Washington, Gen- 
eral MacArthur has not been fully in- 
formed on developments in the United 
States. Such communications as he has 
received from the War Department have 
been exclusively formal and official, and 
his personal friends who wrote to him 
have deemed it wise to be careful in their 


description of conditions at home because | 


they feared examination of their missives 
by censors, and transmission of copies to 
Washington, Aware that Congressmen 
are in a position to resent the opening 
of, or failure to deliver, their letters, and 
therefore can write freely, General Mac- 
Arthur probably gave more credence to 
the opinions of Miller than they were 
worth; and because of the position of his 


voluntary cerrespondent, with whom he ! 


is not even acquainted, in the House of 


Representatives, doubtless he felt obli- | 


gated to reply in the agreeable language 
he used, never dreaming that his brief 
notes would be made public, or be inter- 
preted beyond his intent. Moreover, in the 
midst of carrying out campaigns and plan- 
ning others ahead against a powerful 
enemy, he probably hastily dictated the 
replies without considering how 
might be regarded. 

To understand General MacArthur, as 
the Military Service understands him, it 
should be pointed out that he is held in 
the highest respect and esteem by all who 
have served with or under him. As a 
leader of men, General Pershing looks 
upon him as specially gifted, 
achievements in the Southwest Pacific, 
Where for a long time he was on the de- 
fensive without adequate forces or ma- 


teriel, confirm this estimate made by the | 
sreat soldier of World War I under whom | 


MacArthur served. It is recognized that 


his fine character is accompanied by fine | 


(nalities of heart and mind. 


_ It is equally recognized that basing his | 
Judgment upon thorough knowledge of the | 
art of war, and practical experience, he | 
does not hesitate forcefully to express his | 


convictions. No one knows this better than 


President Roosevelt with whom the Gen- | 


eral when here talked frankly, and, when 
eecasion required, bluntly ; and that Mr. 


Roosevelt listened was shown by his re- | 
versal of decisions which had they been | 
*arried out would have been destructive | 
of the Regular A rmy. Although firm in his | 


views, General MacArthur is open to rea- 
Soh and does not hesitate to accept sug- 
(Please turn to Page 1031) 








they | 


and his | 


Army Leaders Support Unification of Forces; 


Navy Under Secretary Asks Further Study | 


A single department of defense, cre- 
ated by consolidation of the present War 
and Navy Departments under one Cabi- 
net officer, and a single chief of staff for 
all branches were advocated by eight 
ranking Army officials in testimony be- 
fore the House Select Committee on Post 
War Military Policy this week. There 
was no agreement however on the part 
of the Navy, for Under Secretary For- 
restal urged that action be delayed 
until Navy war chiefs could be called to 
give their views. 

Several of the Army witnesses, including 
Under Secretary of War Patterson and 
Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, Com- 
manding General of the Army Service 
Forces, urged a complete consolidation 
of duplicating functions, indicating the 
advisability of a single supply agency 
for items common to all the services, a 
single medical department, possibly even 
a single educational system. This view- 
point was endorsed by Representative 
Maas, of Minn., ranking Republican on 
the House Naval Committee, an advo- 
cate of organization of men in task 
forces, not as Army, Navy, Marine Corps 
or Air. 

In contrast to the Army’s witnesses, 


the first Navy witness, Under Secretary 
of the Navy Forrestal expressed his di- 
rect opposition to consolidation at the 
present time, and indicated that the case 
for consolidation after the war or for a 
single air force remains to be proved. 
“On the question whether or not there 
should be an attempt now to secure legis- 
lation creating a single Department of 
War, the Navy is definitely in opposi- 


tion,” Mr. Forrestal told the committee | 


yesterday. 

“Any attempt to pass legislation at 
this juncture would inevitably be at- 
tended by extensive debate,” he con- 
tinued. “Properly to implement that de- 
bate in the Congress would, on the part 
of the Navy, require the services of many 
men who are now continuously occupied 
in prosecuting the war. You would want, 
I should think, to talk to Admiral 
Nimitz, Admiral Halsey, Vice Admiral 
Turner, to Admiral Stark, Admiral 
Ingersoll, and many others. These men 
are all away from Washington fighting 
the war. I doubt whether you would 
want to pass legislation without obtain- 
ing their views, and it is obvious that to 
all them back from their duties at this 

(Please turn to Back Page) 





Navy Court Martial Changes 


Legislation designed to modernize 
Navy court martial procedures was asked 
of Congress by the Navy Department this 
week. 

Under the proposed bill the convening 
of a general court would be handled the 
same in peace as in war. Officers em- 
powered by the Secretary of the Navy to 
convene such a court would be (1) the 
commanding officer of a division, squad- 
ron, flotilla or other naval force afloat; 
(2) the commandant or commanding offi- 
cer of any naval district, nava! operating 
base, navy yard, or naval stations; (3) 
the chief of any air functional command, 
and (4) the commanding officer of a mar- 
ine barracks, marine corps station, mar- 
ine training center, or marine camp, or a 
wing, brigade or larger force of the Navy 
or Marine Corps not attached to a navy 
yard or naval station. 

Under Secretary of the Navy Forrestal 
indicated that these changes are neces- 
sary to take care of changes in organiza- 
tion and to make the provisions appli- 
cable to the present organization of the 
Navy. Continuing, he said the changes 
eliminate “the restriction on the discre- 
tionary power of the Secretary to author- 
ize certain officers to convene such courts 
martial only in time of war and the ex- 
tension of the Secretary to empower com- 
manding officers of the Marine Corps and 
air organizations to convene general 
courts martial.” 

The bill also would make the number of 
officers composing a general court mar- 
tial (subject to a minimum of 5) as many 
as may be directed by the convening 
authority rather than as many as can be 
ordered without injury to the service. 
The maximum of 13 is retained. 

The authority of all naval courts mar- 

(Continued on Next Page) 








Admiral King’s Report 


The full text of the report of 
Admiral Ernest J. King, command- 
er in chief of the United States 
Fleet and Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, is printed in this issue of the 
ArRMy AND NAvy JOURNAL, begin- 
ning on page 1034. 











Army Officers’ Winter Uniform 


The Quartermaster Corps has com- 
pleted redesigning of the Army officers’ 
winter uniform to increase comfort and 
improve appearance, while retaining the 
present basic style. The redesigned uni- 
form will be available to officer personnel 
next fall when they change from summer 
to winter uniform. 

It was pointed out by the War Depart- 
ment that officers are not required to dis- 
ecard or alter present uniforms, since 
Army Regulations provide that when- 
ever changes in design or material of uni- 
forms are prescribed, all members of the 
Army are authorized to wear out existing 
clothing. Uniforms procured or manu- 
factured after publication of changes will 
be of the new type. 

The “sports” type of back, with pleats 
from the outer edge of the shoulders to 
the waistline, will be replaced in the new 
design by a plain back. The new design 
eliminates the vertical seams from the 
collar to the tops of the upper pockets. 
The matching cloth belt is equipped with 
a new type tongueless bar buckle with 
rounded corners, raised polished rims, 
and horizontally lined background, simi- 
lar to the background of regulation coat 
buttons, 

Patterns for the uniform are available 


(Continued on Next Page) 








Army Reduces Officer 
Candidate Facilities 


With the initial pressing demand for 
junior officers met and the need for the 
Officer Candidate School program de 
creasing rapidly, not more than 11 of the 
original 26 schools in continental United 
States will be in operation this fall, 

During March, the following Officer 
Candidate Schools were suspended: Fort 
Riley, Kans. (Cav.); Fort Monroe, Va.,, 
(CA); Camp Hood, Texas (Tank De- 
stroyer ). 

On 1 March, the Military Police Officer 
Candidate School at Fort Custer, Mich., 
accepted its last class and will be sus- 
pended after graduation of this class on 
27 June, 1944. The Antiaireraft Artillery 
Officer Candidate School at Camp Davis, 
N. C., enrolled its last class on 20 Febru 
ary and will close on 15 June, 1944. 

The Chemical Warfare Service Officer 
Candidate School, Edgewood Arsenal, 
Md., which enrolled a class last 138 March 
for graduation this 8 July, will be sus- 
pended on completion of this class. The 
Armored Officer Candidate School, at Fort 
Knox, Ky., will be suspended on 23 Sept., 
1944, when its last class, enrolled 29 May, 
will be graduated 

When the peak of the program was 
reached in December, 1942, more than 
23,000 enrollees were graduated in that 
month from Officer Candidate Schools. 
Since then, the number of monthly grad- 
uates has steadily dropped until now it 
is below 2,500. Of the four Officer Candi 
date Schools overseas, only the one in 
Australia now is in operation. 

Officer Candidate Schools which at 
present accept candidates are: Fort Bel 
voir, Va., (Eng.) ; Fort Sill, Okla, (FA); 
Durham, N. C., (Fin.); Fort Benning, 
Ga., (Inf.); Ann Arbor, Mich., (JAG); 
Camp Barkeley, Tex., (Med. Adm.) ; 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md., (Ord.); 
Camp Lee, Va., (QMC) ; Fort Monmouth, 
N. J., (Sig.); New Orleans, Ia., 
(Trans.); San Antonio, Tex., (AAF), 
which will supplant the Army Air Force 
Officer Candidate School at Miami, Fla. 

Officer Candidate Schools which were 
suspended prior to those already men- 
tioned include: Ft. Washington, Md., 
(AGD); Ft. Warren, Wyo., (QM): Car- 
lisle Barracks, Pa., (Med. Adm.); 
Fargo, N. D., (Army Adm.); Grinnell, 
Iowa (Army Adm.); Gainesville, Fla., 
(Army Adm.); Ft: Washington, Md., 
(Army Adm.), 


Close Camp Lee Center 

Announcement of the closing of the 
reception center at Camp Lee, Va., 
“sometime in May” featured a conference 
of reception center representatives of the 
Third Service Command at New Cumber- 
land, Pa., last week. The disclosure was 
made by Lt. Col. Floyd W. Ferree, chief 
of the enlisted procurement branch, per- 
sonnel division, Baltimore. 


Army Nominations 

The President yesterday sent to the 
Senate the following nominations: 

To be Lieutenant Generals (tem- 
porary); Louis H, Brereton and Barney 
McK. Giles. 

To be major general (temporary): El- 
wood R. Quesada 
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Admiral King’s Report 


Baltimore Sun—“The realism of Admiral King’s 
comprehensive account heightens his confidence and 
that of his readers. It presents a record in which the 
Navy can rightly take tremendous pride and for which 
the whole country must be deeply grateful.” 


Scranton Times—‘Without brag but supported by 
concrete facts Admiral Ernest J, King, commander 
in chief of the United States Fleet and chief of naval 
operations, summarizes the war situation with the 
declaration that ‘we are going far and fast’ toward 
defeating the enemy.” 

Newark Star-Ledger—“The report gains in impres- 
siveness from its candid admission of past mistakes 
and honest acknowledgement of enemy achievements. 
Typical of this candor is his reference to the worst 
defeat we sustained in combat with the Japanese in 
the South Pacific—between Florida Island and 
Guadalcanal 24 hours after our landing at Guadal- 
canal.” 

New York Times—“But perhaps the most salutary 
lesson lies in Admiral King’s report on the situation 
at the outbreak of the war. Though the menace of 
Germany and Japan had been rising for years, we 
maintained a fatal Maginot mentality of our own, 
thinking merely in terms of defense. We did not be- 
gin to build up our Navy until the war had actually 
started,” 

Richmond Times-Dispatch—‘Now that our carrier- 
based planes can strike westward almost at will, it 


Army and Navy Journal U. S. Daily Press Views 


ean be only a question of time before we shall be 
landing on the Philippines, and then on the China 
coast. The latter, as Admiral King has made plain, 
is the only really effective base from which land power 
ean be crushingly mobilized for the final erushing 
blows against Japan.” 


Newark Evening News—“Seizure of Hollandia and 
other important points on the North New Guinea 
coast comes like a dramatic corroboration of Adm- 
iral King’s report on the Navy’s part in the war. 
For the seizure represents one of those high points 
in combined operations which Admiral King describes 
as the end result of our efforts to date.” 


Washington Star—‘Admiral King’s report to the 
Secretary of the Navy tells the story of a United 
States Fleet which has fought its way back from the 
edge of disaster to an assured command of the seas 
in which our vital interests lie. Much of this recital 
has to do with the physical growth of the fleet.” 


New York Herald-Tribune—“Clearly we have come 
a long way since the desperate and divided days of 
1941 and 1942. Some idea of how we have done so— 
as.well as a somewhat grimmer picture than we then 
knew of just how desperate those days really were 
—is now conveyed from the naval point of view, in 
Admiral King’s long report.” 


Pittsburgh Post-Gazette—‘How the Navy managed 
to do those more essential jobs, while it awaited the 
reinforcements which would enable it to carry the 
fight to the enemy, is a thrilling tale well told by 





Admiral King. How far and how fast the Navy has 
come along is shown by. the frankness with which he 
discussed earlier and serious reverses.” 


Manchester Union—“Admiral King’s report was in- 
tended primarily as a summary of Naval aspects of 
the war to date. As such it has a mass of detail that 
is chiefly of historic value. Like General Marshall in 
his report some weeks ago on the military aspects of 
the war, Admiral King writes with an easy pic- 
turesque style that makes his summary interesting 
reading.” 

Columbus, Ohio State Jaurnal—*Today when our 
Navy, according to King, is at least three times great- 
er than the Jap sea forces, we get news that every- 
body has been curious about and which many had 
inklings of as a result of veiled hints coming back 
from the Pacific. It is recognized that the Navy was 
right in withholding news to total extent of damage 
done our fleet at the time, but in view of the fact that 
we have had preponderence of power, numbers and 
quality of ships in the Pacific for more than a year, 
it is hard to understand why this news has been 
withheld until now,” 

Trenton Evening Times—‘Admiral King’s conclu- 
sions are supremely confident even though reserved. 
While long roads still lie ahead both in Europe and 
in the Pacific, we are now prepared to ‘travel far and 
fast to victory.’ He presents a sound basis for the 
confidence in victory but offers no justification for 
the hope that we may coast along easily and com- 
fortably to that alluring objective.” 








Navy Court Martial Changes 


tial and courts of inquiry to subpoena 
witnesses would be extended to apply to 
any part of the United States, its terri- 
tories and possessions in the same manner 
as in United States courts of criminal 
jurisdiction, 

The punishment that may be inflicted 
by a summary court would be increased 
by the bill. 
mum of confinement from 2 to 6 months, 
and increase the maximum permissible 
deprivation of pay from 3 months to 6 
months. 
Mr. 
tions are considered unsound as they 
require trial for many offenses by general 
court martial to insure adequate punish- 
ment, 
permit of sufficient variation between the 
sentences of deck courts and summary 
courts 
power to impose greater deprivations of 
pay is particularly desirable, as such a 
form of punishment will accomplish the 
intended salutary effect without the loss 
of manpower incident to sentences of con- 
finement.” 

The requirement that the proceedings 
of a summary court martial must be re- 
viewed by the convening authority and 
his immediate superior in command be- 
fore the sentence can be carried out would 
be modified to provide for a review by 
the immediate superior in command only 
when the convening authority is below 
the rank of commander in the Navy or 
lieutenant colonel in the Marine Corps. 
This would do away with the unnecessary 
review of a number of cases, but would 
protect the interests of accused persons 
‘ by providing such a review where the 
court was ordered by an officer of junior 
rank. 

Deck courts would be permitted to im- 
pose a sentence of 30 days’ lass of pay 
instead of the 20 day maximum now pro- 
vided. 

The punishment that may be inflicted 
on an enlisted man by order of the com- 
manding officer would be increased to 
permit a sentence of loss of pay for not 
more than 10 days. 
“extra duties” is changed to “extra police 
duties” to accord with the punishment 
provided for summary courts martial. 

Concluding his letter to the Congress 
Under Secretary Forrestal indicated that 
the provisions are desirable to permit the 
commanding officer in appropriate cases 
to impose punishment in the nature of 
fines and thus avoid the necessity of re- 
sorting to confinement to punish enlisted 
men. 
confinement in the cases of enlisted men 
will be greatly reducgd. 


First ald may be your last—if the seal on 
your First Aid a broken. The seal 
eeps germs eut o e et—and e 
Don’t break it! ~— om 


(Continued from First Page) 


and massage. 


It would increase the maxi- 


In explanation of the changes 
Forrestal said, ‘““‘The existing limita- 


Moreover, the restrictions do not 


martial. The increase ine the 


sirable.” 


The provision for studios. 


tickers. 


The loss of manpower incident to 








Gift Aids Rehabilitation 

A remarkable contribution to the re- 
habilitation of sick and wounded war 
veterans was made this week when Mr. 
Bernard M. Baruch gave $1,100,000 to 
advance teaching and research in the 
field of physical medicine, including the 
diagnosis and treatment of disease by 
light, water, heat, electricity, exercise, 


Mr. Baruch said that his contribution 
would be only an initial one if the pro- 
gram develops as he hopes. “If it works The Senate cut $2,404,635 from the 
out all right,” Mr. Baruch said, “I pro- 
pose that practically all of my fortune 
will go into it. 
out right. I don’t like to waste money.” 

The gift was made only after he had 
received a report, made at his request, 
on the possibilities of the physical medi- 
cine field. Vice Adm. Ross T. McIntire, 
Surgeon General of the Navy, expressed 
himself “in complete accord with the | the 
principle and recommendation” of the 
report and said the plan for increasing 
the number of teachers was “highly de- 
Maj. Gen. Norman T. Kirk, 
Surgeon General of the Army, said his 
branch of the services was “vitally con- 
cerned with any new scientific enlighten- 
ment in this field, especially as it per- 
tains to reconditioning of wounded sol- 
diers and sailors.” 

Other endorsements came from Maj. 
Gen. David N. W. Grant, Air Surgeon of 
the Army, and Brig. Gen. Frank T. 
Hines, Administrator of the Veterans 
Bureau, as well as from many leading 
‘scientists from all parts of the country. 


Seeks Former Officer 

The ARMY AND Navy JouRNAL is in re- 
ceipt of an appeal from Mr. H. G. Wall, 
president of radio station WIBC, Indian- 
apolis Ind., seeking the services of a 
wounded or discharged officer of either 
this war or World War I. 

“T desire to procure,” Mr. Wall writes, 
“a wounded discharged or retired Army 
or Navy officer with the rank of captain 
or better to broadcast three and not to 
exceed four daily news programs of 15 
minutes each. The-material covering the 
news will come exclusively from AP or 
UP tickers which we have installed in the 
It will not be necessary, or even 
desirable, to make any personal comments 
but to stick closely to the war, political 
and domestic news as it comes over the 
In other words, the officer would 
not be violating any rules or regulations 
of any of the services by inserting per- 
sonal comment with respect to strategy 
or any other similar matters. 

“Even though such officer might be 
wounded or crippled, there is no reason 
why he should not be able to fulfill this 
position as it requires no physical exer- 
tion whatever other than the possible 
strain of reading the news continuously 
for 15 minute periods.” 

Those interested should write to Mr. 
Wall at WIBC, 9th Floor, Indianapolis 





applicant. 


$27,572,202,926 bill 


But it has got to turn 


Senate 


world. 


mittee: 


the Pacific.” 


of the Army. 





announced. 


Athletic Club, giving details concerning 
experience and background. 
necessary that the studio be furnished 
with a transcription of the voice of the 
This can be done by arrange- 
ment with local broadcasting stations. 


1945 Naval Funds 
Adopted by the Senate this week by a 
61 to 0 vote, the 1945 Navy Department 
appropriation bill has gone to conference 
for adjustment of minor amendments. 





approved 
House. One million of this reduction was 
cut from Bureau of Naval Personnel In- 
struction; one million, from repairs and 
improvements to Marine barracks, and 
$404,635, from telephone, 
teletype rentals and tolls. 

During debate on the bill, Chairman 
Overton of the Naval Subcommittee of 
Appropriations Committee, 
declared that by the end of 1945, the com- 
batant strength of the Navy will be as 
great as the combatant strength of the 
combined navies of all the rest of the 


telegraph and 


Earlier, during hearings on the bill, 
Vice Adm. F. J. Horne, Vice Chief of 
Naval Operations, had told the subcom- 


“I should say that our Navy at the end 
of this year, 1944, would be at least three 
times that of the available Axis ships in 


The 1945 bill, Senator Overton told the 
Senate, provides for the ccastruction of 
some 20,000 landing craft, doubling the 
present number of such craft. 

Indicative of the growing importance 
of the air arm of the Navy was the state- 
ment of Vice Adm. J. S. McCain to the 
committee that 52 flag cificers are now 
flying and drawing flight pay. The num- 
ber of flag admirals who may draw 
flight pay is limited by law to 60. 


WACS New Overseas Cap 

A new summer garrison or overseas 
cap for wear by members of the Women’s 
Army Corps was announced this week. 

The new cap, a feminine version of the 
regular Army overseas cap, is made of 
khaki tropical worsted. Smartly tailored 
along soft lines, it fits the back of the 
head snugly and comes to a 
point on thé forehead. Caps worn by en- 
listed women will be bordered in braid 
of old gold and moss green, the colors 
of the WAC. Caps of WAC officers will 
be piped with the same gold and black 
braid worn on garrison caps of officers 





Change EFTC Command 
Maj. Gen. William O. Butler last week 
assumed command of the AAF Eastern 
Flying Training Command, with head- 
quarters at Maxwell Field, Alabama. He 
succeeds Maj. Gen. Thomas J. Hanley, 
jr., whose new assignment has not been | 


Army Officers’ Uniform 


it will be (Continued from First Page) 


manufacturers, rather than 


cers’ clothing will result. 


by the 


over a woolen shirt. 
The trousers have been cut with 


appearance and more comfort. 





Right to Rental Allowance 


lowance in lieu of quarters. 
Where, after detachment 


graceful 
sick leave away from hospital. 





Regular Army Promotion 


List (Cumulative) since 21 April 1944 
Last promotion to the grade of Col.— af 


Balsam, QMC, No. 76. 
Last promotion to the grade of Lt. 
George H. Bare, Inf., No. 200. : 
Last promotion to the grade of Maj 
lard R. Wolfinbarger, AC, No. 227. - 
Last promotion to the grade of ©» 
Adrian f. Hoebeke, Inf., No. 298. + Lt 
Last promotion to the grade of Ist » 
Francis M. Smith, Inf., No. 721. 





to manufacturers through the Philadel- 
phia Quartermaster Depot. By making 
approved standard patterns available to 
permitting 
each to make up his own, it is expected 
that a more uniform appearance in offi 


The patterns are made for eight differ- 
ent builds, and will go far in eliminating 
the néed for specially tailored uniforms. 

To reduce the necessity for extensive 
alterations, the waist proportions have 
been based on a seven-inch drop from the 
chest to the waist, a proportion which 
will fit the average figure, The skirt to the 
coat has been redesigned to prevent un- 
due flaring. The sleeves have been set into 
raised armholes to make a clean appear 
ance in front and to add more comfort. 
The coat has a full lining for easier wear 


higher rise at the waistline, additional 
fullness and wider belt loops for better 


The Comptroller General has held 
(decision B-38567) that an officer with 
or without dependents is ‘entitled, with 
certain exceptions, to rental allowance 
during the interim between detachment 
from permanent station and_ reporting 
to a new permanent station, including 
periods while on leave of absence and 
while on sick leave from hospital, regard- 
less of the officer’s status for rental al- 
lowance purposes while at his former 
permanent station, that is, no distinction 
is made between officers furnished quar- 
ters in kind and those receiving an al- 


from his 
overseas station and return to the United 
States for hospitalization, an Army of- 
ficer without dependents was hospitalized 
and assigned to a replacement pool pend- 
ing determination of his fitness for fur- 
ther military duties and was granted sick 
leave away from the hospitai prior to 
completion of his hospitalization, he 1s 
entitled, under section 6 of the Pay Read- 
justment. Act of 1942, as amended, t 
rental allowance for the period while on 


Promotions and Vacancies on the Promotion 


yhn 
F. Davis, Cav., No. 67. Vacancies—Six. Last 


y J. F. 
nomination to the grade of Col.—Henry J, 
Miller, AC, No. 75. Senior Lt. Col.—Alfred 5. 
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Publishers Hear Service Leaders 


Editors and publishers of newspapers 
from all over the United States, attending 
the annual meetings of The Associated 
Press and the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association in New York City, 
this week heard on and off the record 
talks from many of the high ranking of- 
ficers in all services. 

Messages, by transcription, were heard 
from General Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Allied invasion commander, and Lt. Gen. 
Jacob Devers, deputy supreme com- 
mander in the Mediterranean Theater. 
General Eisenhower said: 

“Public opinion wins wars—that is as true 
now as ever. In order to facilitate the flow of 
news to the public in the impending opera- 
tions, We are drawing upon past experiences 
and hope to profit from them. 

“I have always considered as quasi-staff 
officers those correspondents who are accred- 
ited to my headquarters. These correspon- 
dents are a part of the great team striving 
to conclude this war successfully at the ear- 
liest moment.” 

General Devers said: 

“The battle in Italy on two fronts is grim 
beyond description. It cannot be compared to 
any other campaign. ... The result to date has 
been disappointing due in a large part to 
the terrain and weather conditions. 

“However, these problems will be solved 
and in the meantime we must place in the bal- 
ance the fact that a number of enemy divisions 
have been drawn into this theater while vitally 
needed elsewhere; that the airfields of Italy 
are now playing an important part in the Bal- 
kan situation and in the bombing of north- 
ern Italy and Germany; that the enemy has 
mailed after repeated efforts to eliminate, 
first, the Salerno beachhead and, later, the 
Anzio beachhead, with a consequent loss of 
morale. Heavy casualties have been inflicted 
upon him and great quantities of his supplies 
have been destroyed.” 

Excerpts from the addresses of officers 
appearing before the meetings follow: 


Secretary of War 

The Secretary of War addressing the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
in Washington, D. C., said: 

“Possibly I have exaggerated it but it 
seems to me that today the press reflects a 
growing disposition on the part of our peo- 
ple to set apart the Army and the Navy from 
those in civilian life; in other words, to sepa- 
rate a part of our population as a disconnect- 
ed task force which has been selected to do 
a difficult, unpleasant, and dangerous job. 
And while they engage in this desperate as- 
signment, a large part of the remainder of 
the country feels free to climb up into the 
grandstand, prepared to watch the show. 
You should know whether this impression of 
mine is correct. 

“The efficient setting up and training of 
powerful armies on land and sea and in the 
air and their transport to theatres of offen- 
sive action thousands of miles away has 
given an almost irresistible impression of ul- 
timate and even prompt victory. What bet- 
ter opportunity could there be than this for 
reverting to undiluted, self-interested human 
nature—for discarding from our minds the 
necessary sacrifices which should be in the 
thoughts of a Nation at war for its very ex- 
istence. 

“Division of our war effort, either by divi- 
sion among our Armed Forces themselves; 
or between the Armed Forces and the civil- 
lan population (which was the major cause 
of the collapse of Germany in 1918); or divi- 
sion between ourselves and our Allies—there 
lies the possibility of defeat.” 

Admiral Radford 

Rear Adm. Arthur W. Radford, USN, 
Assistant Deputy Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions (Air) also addressing the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, declared : 

“We are hearing much these days about 
thousand-plane raids on Europe, and of 
course this news is justified in every respect. 
The public does not yet seem ‘generally 
aware, however, that thousand-plane raids 
in the Pacific, conducted by planes flown 
from carriers, have become the rule rather 
than the exception. This applies of course 
to our major carrier offensives, such as the 
first big raid on Truk. 

“It is no exaggeration to say that today 
the Navy is capable of striking with a thou- 
sand carrier-based planes—and more than 
a thousand planes if necessary—at almost 
any spot in the Pacific Ocean. 

As our task forces grow bigger and big- 
Ser, it is reasonable to assume that, event- 
ually, even the shores of Japan itself will 
hot be safe from our sudden strikes and de- 
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these news stories last week: 

House Military Committee reports 
bill permitting appointment of chap- 
lains to general officer rank? 

Navy's instructions on payment of 
enlisted men’s allowances? 

Marine landing units leave equip- 
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structive raids. It is possible, also, that this 
day may be somewhat nearer than the Jap- 
anese think. 

“Unfortunately, I can tell you nothing at 
all about the new carrier tactics which have 
been developed by the Japanese, if any. The 
reason for this is the fact that we haven't 
been able to find a Japanese carrier since 
November of 1#42. We know that the Jap- 
anese still have carriers, and we expect that 
we will someday have the pleasure of mak- 
ing their acquaintance. We look forward to 
this meeting with much hope. At the same 
time, however, we are aware that there is 
still a lot of hard and bitter fighting ahead, 
and we still have a long way to go.” 


General Kuter 


Maj. Gen. Laurence 8. Kuter, USA, As- 
sistant Chief of Air Staff for Plans, Army 
Air Forces, at the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, said: 

“We never have contemplated any year- 
after-year-after-year struggle. We doubt 
whether the Japs do today except for home 
consumption. They can recognize the tac- 
tical pattern of what lies ahead for them, 
They also are reviewing the past year’s op- 
erations in the Pacific. ; 7 

“During the past year, we have maintained 
our qualitative superiority and increased 
our quantitative strength. We have driven 
back the enemy’s air battle line, and the land 
and sea battle lines now follow rapidly.” 

Admiral Low 

Rear Adm, Francis S. Low, USN, Chief 
of Staff Tenth Fleet, before the News- 
paper Editors, said: 

“The German U-boat. today is sinking con- 
siderably less than one-half of one per cent 
of the ships being convoyed across the At- 
lantic by the Navies of the United Nations. 

“We felt that we had achieved some meas- 
ure of success when we raised our score to 
the point where we were sinking one U-boat 
for each Allied merchant ship we lost. In 
our parlance, this is called ‘the exchange 
rate.” ‘Today our exchange rate and our 
score is even better. According to the latest 
figures, the Germans are now losing a ratio 
of more than one U-boat for each Allied mer- 
chant vessel they sink. How long Hitler can 
keep up this suicidal type of warfare—only 
Hitler seems to know. At least he knows his 
U-boat losses, although he cannot be certain 
of our merchant losses; and it should be ob- 
vious by this time that the flow of men, 
weapons and supplies across the Atlantic has 
not been stopped. 

“The average combat life of a German sub- 
marine today is far less than it was a year 
ago. In fact we believe that it takes the 
Germans two or three times as long to build 
a submarine as that vessel may expect to 
endure on combat patrol. Such a rate of at- 
trition, it hardly need be added, is not con- 
dueive to winning wars and influencing neu- 
trals. And I take pleasure in emphasizing 
that this comparison bears no relation to our 
own submarine losses.” 

General Wilbur 

Brig. Gen. William H, Wilbur, USA, 
Assistant Division Commander, 36th In- 
fantry Division, told the Newspaper Edi- 
tors that: 

“We had hoped that airplanes, tanks, artil- 
lery, and machines could carry the major 
part of the load of battle. We had hoped 
that in this war infantry could be charged 
with a minor role. It does not appear to be 
so. The Infantry soldier still carries almost 
the entire load. On those fronts such as in 
Italy, where all elements of our fighting 
forces are in daily action against the enemy, 
this is most apparent. There, for each in- 
dividual private soldier of the Artillery, Air 
Corps, Engineers or other arms that is 
killed, there are thirty, fifty, even 100 pri- 
vates of Infantry who make the supreme 
sacrifice for their country.” 

General Vandegrift 

Lt. Gen. Alexander A. Vandegrift, 
USMC, Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
at the Associated Presa Luncheon, said: 


“Current in the pages of your newspapers 
are the stories of the atoll battles, the shat- 
tering bembardments, followed by_the am- 
phibious assaults. Kwajalein and Eniwetok 
were the results—in light casualties—of the 
hard lessons we learned at Tarawa. But the 
remaining islands on the Tokyo road are not 
all atolls. The Marianas and the Carolines 
and the Bonins are not coral atolls. They are 
volcanic islands, choked with jungle growth 
and honey-combed with caves. There will 
be many places where Naval gunfire will not 
be possible and where bombs will not pene- 
trate. As we go closer to Japan I have no 
doubt that the enemy will redouble his fury 
in defense and counterattack. 

“In two years we have learned much of 
this close, individual war and our technical 
equipment has improved by bounds. This 
learning and development does not stop with 
technique of battle on a grand scale or new 
landing craft. It goes into the very heart 
of our organizations. Since 7 December 1941, 
in a thousand jungle skirmishes, we have 
built up a tremendous volume of experience. 

“A minor but representatively far reach- 
ing example of the fruits of this experience 
is our new rifle squad, which I mention here 
because it affects every Marine in every rifle 
regiment. Where formerly our squads were 
ten or twelve men under a leader and his 
assistant, now each squad is an integrated 
unit of three separate ‘fire teams’ each with 
its own automatic weapon, anti-tank gren- 
adier, and riflemen; and each man is a ftght- 
ing unit. It is a good organization for Amer- 
ican Marines.” 





Governors aren’t installed on equipment to 
slow down your war effort. They’re put 
there to pretect the equipment. Den’t permit 
tampering with governors! 





Secretary Knox Dead 


Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox died 
suddenly yesterday afternoon. 

While in Manchester, N. H., early in the 
week, attending the funeral of Mr. J. A. 
Muehling, his partner of 40 years’ stand- 
ing, Mr. Knox suffered an attack of what 
was diagnosed as “gastrointestinal upset 
complicated with dizziness.” Upon his re- 
turn to Washington and upon the advice 
of his physician he cancelled all his ap- 
pointments and stayed home, His condi- 
tion took a turn for the worse yesterday 
and death followed shortly after noon. 


Mr. Knox had been Secretary of the 
Navy since early in the emergency and 
under his guidance the Navy had grown 
from its small pre-war size to its present 
position as the largest fleet in the world. 
When it suffered the greatest blow in his- 
tory at Pearl Harbor, it was Mr. Knox 
who, while not minimizing the severity of 
the losses, strove to keep the remainder 
on the aggressive and to rebuild the fleet 
far beyond its former power. 

Leaving his position as publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News to become Secretary 
of the Navy, Mr, Knox had behind him a 
distinguished career in the newspaper 
business and in the Army. Before taking 
over the Chicago Daily News he had been 
publisher of the Boston American and 
Boston Daily Advertiser as well as hav- 
ing been connected with a number of oth- 
er newspapers. During the Spanish 
American War he served with Troop D 
of the 1st Volunteer Cavalry (Rough 
Riders). Later he was a major on the 
staff of the Governor of New Hampshire. 
During the World War he was commis- 
sioned a captain of the Field Artillery, 
and assigned to the staff of the 78th Divi- 
sion. Later he was promoted to major 
and served with the 153rd Field Artillery 
Brigade in France. 

His loss will be felt keenly throughout 
the. Armed Services, where his force of 
character and keen judgment has served 
as a stimulous since the war began, 





Calendar of Legislation 


ACTION ON LEGISLATION 


H. R. 4624, To consolidate and revise laws 
relating to the Public Health Service. Report- 
ed by House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Service. 

S. 698. To grant service connection for dis- 
abilities incurred after acceptance, selection, 
or order to duty and prior to rejection or in- 
duction into the armed services. Reported by 
House Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation, 

H. R. 3176. Provides for the furnishing of 
artificial limbs or other appliances for retired 
officers and enlisted men and certain civilian 
employes of the military and naval forces, 
same to be furnished whenever reasonably 
necessary instead of once every three years. 
Reported by Senate Committee on Finance. 

H. R. 4559. Navy Appropriations Dill. 
Passed, amended, by Senate. 

S. 1508. Provides that the effective date of 
awards of death pension or compensation in 
cases of persons missing or em | in action 
shall be the date of death reported or found 
by the Secretary of War or the Secretary of 
the Navy, instead of by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, Reported by Senate Committee on 
Finance, 

S. 1838. To reimburse Navy and former Navy 
——- for personal property lost by fires 
n quarters occupied by the 12th Naval Con- 
struction Battalion, 26 Dec. 1942, and the 
42nd Naval Construction Battalion on 29 
— + ng 1943. Reported by Senate Naval Com- 
mittee. 

S. 1839. To reimburse Navy personnel for 
personal property lost by fire at naval ad- 
vance base depot, Port Hueneme, Calif., 6 
Feb. 1944. Reported by Senate Naval Com- 
mittee. 

S. 1840. To reimburse Navy and former 
Navy personnel for personal property lost by 
fire in the bachelor officers’ quarters, Argen- 
tia, Newfoundland, 12 Jan. 1943. Reported by 
Senate Naval Committee. 

S. 1841. To reimburse Navy and former 
Navy personnel for personal property lost by 
fire at the Naval Station, Tutuila, Samoa, 20 
Oct. 1943. Reported by Senate Naval Com- 
mittee. 

S. 1842. To reimburse Marine Corps person- 
nel for petnenes property lost by fire at the 
Marine barracks, naval supply depot, Bay- 
onne, N. J., 25 April, 1943. by Sen- 
ate Naval Committee, 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

S. 1856. Sen. Lucas, Ill. To increase the 
maximum amount of national service life in- 
surance which may be carried by any person 
in the armed forces by an amount equal to 
$5,000 for each child of such person. 

8S. 1861. Sen. Andrews, Fla. To establish a 
Dental Department in the Navy. 

S. 1866. Sen. Walsh, Mass. To provide 
monetary benefits for certain enlisted men of 
the Regular Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard discharged for service-connected 
disabilities. 

H. R. 4662. Rep. Brooks, La. Would amend 
WAC law to provide that the commandin 
officer of that corps shall have the rank o 
major general and such officers of lower rank 
as the Secretary of War may prescribe. 

— 
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Army Promotions 
The following temporary promotions 

in the Army of the United States have 
been announced by the War Depart- 
ment: 

Lt. Col. to Colonel 
A. O. Acers, AGD Paul Hinds, AC 
W. M. Goldston, TC W. C. Menninger, MC 
J. W. Scobey. Cav. F. H, Phipps, CWS 
C. BE. Martin, TC 

Major to Lt, Col. 
J. Y¥. Ledbetter, AC W. G. Baryl, AC 
C, 8. Stone, jr. MC W.C. Rein, Inf. 
J. Henry, AUS W. Davis, AUS. 
C. E. Smithson, Sig C O. A. Kilpatrick, MC 
J. T. Moorhead, QMC A. B. Seitz, FA 


Bo 


J. F. Schlitz, AC H. P. Norman, jr., AC 
A. E. Montgomery, L. C. Bevil, MC 
MC Nolan Troxel, Inf. 


F. Caldwell, AC A. F Schumacher, 

R. R. Bowie, JAGD CMP 

A, M, Stephens, TC A. E. Ross, Sig C 

Cc B. Gould, AC C. 1. Schottland, CMP 

W. H. Mitchell, AC B. A. McCabe, AUS 

8. Green, JAGD M. T. Wilson, Inf. 

8S. A. Bontempo, AUS M. R. James, In 

M. H. White, AUS H,. Shea, AC 

Andre Lord, AUS ) 

T F. Bonsall, Sig C 

Ww. J. Lynn, OD 

R. H. McLemore, FA 

B. Q. Van Cott, AC 

8S. N. Lapsley, AUS 

A. G. Siegle, TC 

J. BE. Chamberlin, K. Daly, CMP 
AUS . A. Winters, AUS 

R. J. Gleason, AUS g: A. Sanders, Inf. 

F L. MeDonald, OD W.4J Burk, Inf. 

E. H. Bowman, AC G. Logan, AC 

R. J. Lane, Inf, bal 5 Armstrong, 

iD 


A. Pohan, AC 
Cc. 8 MeWilliam, MC D. F. Heuer, jr.. MC 
. f 


Hi. Patterson, I1GD 
L,. Sandlin, Ch. 

H. Goff, jr.. AC 
G, Kelly, Inf. 

. R. Ramputi, AC 
J. O'Kane, Inf. 


fe Oy yy 
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R. G. Scholl, Sig C. ER. C Lee, Inf. 

J. M. Shank, AC J. C. Bisset, CE 

F. G Hoffman, AC T. O. Cook, Inf. 

J. M. Hildabolt, CB L. D. Briggs, AC 

R. H. Morrish, CE H A. Smith, AC 

T. F. Moran, MC G, F. Miller, Inf. 

J. D. Mage, CE Cc. BE. Wood, AC 

F. 8S. Brackett, Sig C R. B. Laughlin, JAGD 
E B,. Condon, AUS 2. C Pallette, MC 

I. H. Owen, AUS J. M. Kinsman, MC 


J. 8. Poe, MC 


W. S. Wheeler, AUS 
L. R. Varon, MC 


H. 8. Kesslen, Inf. 
M. Silverberg, Sig C 


Captain te Major 
W. T Kemp, jr.. AUS J. 8. Marshall, CE 
K, P. Hansen, AC W. G. Cowles, Inf. 
G. R. Thomas, jr., AC J. R. Donnelly, AC 
Vv. Cc. Thompson, Inf Nelson Miles, FA 
F. L. Ferguson, AC I. P. Payne, CB 
G. H. Walker, jr., W_ J. Donnelly, jr. 
1s MC 


D. R. Smith, AUS 


J. Hubbard, GSC 
W. T. Priestley, AC 


P R. Baker, AUS 


R. F. Render, AC H. P. Evans, jr., CE 
F. P. Sheridan, FD M J. Harding, QMC 
H. A. Meis, FD M. B. Johns, jr., AGD 
H. A. Young, FD W. G. Flagg, CE 

G H. Cook, AUS J. H, Catlin, CMP 

L. L. Lally, AUS J A. Maurice, CE 
E. M. Hoskinson, AC R. P. Balkema, FD 
H. F. Read, CAC 8S. BE. Goodwin, CE 


W. G. Senft, AUS L. Orlov, AC 


R H. Fuchs, FD A. M. Cadwell, QMC 
L. P. Geary, AC S L. Bousquin, AGD 
K. 8. Reames, FD I. R. Kolman, CBR 


J. J. Gibbons, AUS 

0. R. Salmela, AC 

&. R_ Laacke, J. M_ Berutich, Inf. 

8. F. Flynn, CAC F. L. Stayner, CB 

D. B. Otis, FD M. R. Wiseman, Inf. 

W. H. Binder, QMC T. BE Peterson, QMC 

S P. Brown, AC J. MeC. Malone, Inf. 

T. F. Lynch, AC A. F. Collar, CWS 

J. Kass, AUS J.M Finkelson, TC 

R. S. Ecke, MC H. R. Kennedy, Inf. 

D. Granger, jr., AUS G. B. Williams, OD 

D E. Riley, AC L Weiner, MC 

M. W. Greenthal, AUS M. L. Hall, AUS 

W. H. Rollins, AUS H. T. Dykman, AUS 

H. L. Pitser, FD Cc. L. Anderson, MC 

L. W Guernsey, jr. R. BE. Falconer, AUS 
1s J. W Delafield, FA 

Kk. W. Stearns, WAC 

W. W. Seymour. Ins 

M. P. Penn, CB R. N. Davies, Inf. 

T R. Seheffer, FD F Van Kent, Inf. 

J. C. Winget, AUS 8. BE. Wildman, AUS 

PD. L. Hancock, AUS’ R. H. Budd, Inf. 

J. H. Zabriskie, AUS L. R. Ware, FA 

M. E Wilkins, jr., F. Lindeman, ir., CE 

AUS G kL. Noblett, CE 

K. R. Wadleigh, Inf. LL. Sherman, AC 

D. F. Davison, AUS D. BE. Neidig, ir.. CWS 

S. C Grashio, AC R. H. Miller, Inf. 

R. A. Larsen, AUS J. L. Crawford, AUS 

Cc. D. Frierson, jr., W. J. Reed, AUS 


. Strickler, AC 
J. Palsrok, FD 
I AUS 


AUS 
M. D. Starrett, AUS 
W. J. Long, AC 


Inf. L. C. Hutton, Cav. 
M B. Adams, CE N. C. MacKay, AC 
R. Ragan, CAC F. PRarhart, Inf 
A. F. Rice, CE 


A, H. F. Cocanougher, 
R. E. Woleott, AC AC 

A. L. Chiadek, CB PD. H. Byram, MC 

P B. Martin, AUS Cc. W. Dinsmore, AUS 


(Please turn to Page 1050) 








The Journal Salutes 


Capt. M. L. Britt, Inf., and 2nd 
Lt. Ernest Childers, Inf., awarded 
Medal of Honor for exploits in Italy. 

Reed B. Hogan, CphM; Charles E. 
Hart, PhMic; .Wesley 8. Proctor, 
PhMic, and Harry E. Reite, PhMic, 
first Navy personnel to receive new 
Bronze Star Medal. 

Maj Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenburg, USA, 
appointed Deputy Commander in 
Chief of the Allied Expeditionary Air 
Force. 
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‘ 3 Officers Sentenced 


Three Army Air Force officers charged 
with malpraetices in inspection of plane 
engines and parts at the Lockland, Ohio, 
plant of the Wright Aeronautical Cor- 
poration, were found guilty only of 
neglect of duty by a court martial this 
week at Cincinnati and were sentenced 
to dismissal from the Army. 

The court, headed by Brig. Gen. Leh- 
man Miller, commanding officer of Camp 
Sutton, N. C., found the defendants, Lt. 
Col. Frank C. Greulich, Maj. Walter 
A. Ryan, and Maj. William Bruckmann, 
not guilty of the more serious charges in- 
volving moral turpitude, perjury, con- 
spiracy and making false official state- 
ments. . 

These officers, none of whom holds a 
Regular Army commission, had been 
charged with giving false testimony and 
official statements to the Truman Com- 
mittee and with conspiring with several 





civilians, including some Wright officials © 


and high AAF inspection supervisors, to 
defraud the Government by making the 
company dominant over the Army In- 
spection Service. 

The findings of the court will now go 
to the reviewing authorities of the Army. 





Negro Air Trainees 


In connection with the recent announce- 
ment by the War Department that 36,000 
men waiting for air crew training would 
be turned back to other branches of the 
service, it has been reported from Tuske- 
gee Army Air Field, Ala., that a War 
Department letter received at that head- 
quarters stated: 


“In view of several changes in policy which 
have been announced recently and in the in- 
terest of clarification, it is desired that all 
concerned be notified that the only persons 
eligible to apply for aviation cadet aircrew 
training at this time are: Former CAA WTS 
flight instructors and trainees on active 
duty with the AAF or in ACER; AAF EM 
combat crews from overseas; Negro AAF 
0M; Negro applicants 18-26 years of age 
through voluntary induction; and returned 
AAF officer combat crew members who de- 
sire other types of aircrew training.” 





BUY WAR BONDS! 
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Army Nurse Leglislation 


Three bills affecting rank and other 
rights of Army nurses were referred to 
a subcommittee of the House Military 
Affairs Committee this week after the 
full committee considered the measures 
briefly. 

The subcommittee, headed by Repre- 
sentative. Sparkman, Ala., was au- 
thorized to report any of the bills or to 
combine their desirable traits. 

One of the bills, introduced by Mr. 
Sparkman, would simply give Army 
nurses actual commissioned rank for the 
duration. The other two were sponsored 
by Representative Bolton, Ohio. One 
gives Army nurses and other Medical De- 
partment women permanent commis- 
sioned rank; the other confers actual 
rank only for the duration but incor- 
porates some retirement and other bene- 
fits which are in Mrs. Bolton’s perma- 
nent rank bill but lacking from Mr. 
Sparkman’s bill. 





Honored For Training Program 


Lt. Col. Howard A. Rusk, chief of the 
AAF Convalescent and Training Branch, 
was presented with one of the $1,000 
Eighth Annual Lord and Taylor Design 
awards at a iuncheon in New York City, 
21 April. 

The award was made in recognition of 
Colonel Rusk’s outstanding contributions 
in the field of rehabilitation through a 
program following the Army’s theory that 
bodily activity rather than lack of it has 
definite therapeutic value. Physical 
training, in keeping with the patient’s 
ability, is given and training of a type 
to fit each man for taking his place in 


- civilian life. 


In December 1942, Maj. Gen. David N. 
W. Grant, the Air Surgeon, assigned 
Colonel Rusk to install his program in all 
AAF hospitals. Before becoming a 
medical officer he had been for 13 years 
an instructor of medicine at St. Louis 
University and Associate Chief of Staff 
at St. Luke’s Hospital. 
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Senate Military Hearings 


At a meeting of the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee on Thursday of this 
week hearings were held on S. 1809, a 
bill to grant command authority to mem- 
bers of the Dental Corps in the Medical 
Department of the Army. 

In urging favorable action on this 
bill, the War Department representative 
referred to the anomalous and discrimi- 
natory reflection on the ability of mem- 
bers of the Dental Corps to exercise com- 
mand whereas he volunteered that by 
professional training they are as well 
equipped to command as are members of 
the other corps in the Medical Depart- 
ment. Continuing his argument he said 
that unless the authority to command is 
granted, former cases wiH be repeated 
where for instance in the case of a dental 
officer having to take the place of a 
Medical Corps commanding officer, an 
officer junior to him from some other 
corps of the Medical Department would 
have to take command action in some 
circumstances. 

In support of S. 1795, a bill to permit 
the Comptroller General to settle ac- 
counts of deceased personnel in amounts 
not exceeding $1,000, the present limit 
being $500, it was urged that increasing 
the limit would allow accounts to be 
cleared up faster and would make it un- 
necessary for beneficiaries to go to the 
expense of taking out letters of adminis- 
tration in the courts. 

In considering a third bill, S. 1834, 
which would affect favorably the trans- 
portation of dependents and the effects 
of personnel, the War Department 
proposed a new section to the legislation 
to provide transportation home or to 
their mustering-in point for certain 
soldiers separated from the service with 
a “blue” discharge. This group would 
be made up of personnel sent for reha- 
bilitation to the processing stations at 
Camp Edwards, Mass., or Camp Mc- 
Quaide, Calif. This type of discharge 
would be given only to personnel charged 
with desertion considered to have been 
due to some physical or mental dis- 
ability, and incapable of being rehabili- 
tated for further army service. 

All of these bills with receive further 
consideration by the Military committee. 





Generals’ Nominations 

Scheduled for report on yesterday by 
subcommittees of the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee were the nominations 
for permanent promotion in the Regular 
Army of 14 officers named by the Presi- 
dent several months ago. With the kill- 
ing in committee of the Resolution call- 
ing for the freezing of permanent promo- 
tions for the duration of the war, the 
Way was opened for consideration of 
these nominations by the Military Com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

Interviews with chairmen or members 
of the various sub-committees indicated 
that only one committee, that composed 
of Senators Johnson, Downey, and Gur- 
ney, would be ready to make a report. 
Its report would favor promotion of Lt. 
Gen. Joseph T. McNarney (Col., AC) to 
major general; Lt. Gen. George C. Ken- 
ney, (Lt. Col., AC) to brigadier general, 
and Lt. Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell (brig. 
gen.) to major general. 





Army Nominations 
The following officers were nominated 
to the Senate this week for promotion in 
the Regular Army: 
Lt. Col. to Colonel 
H. J. Lambert, DC P. P. A. Chesser, DC 
J. B. Mockbee, DC W. C. Williams, PhC 


Capt. to M: 
H. B. Dierdorff, De mad 


Lt. to Capt. 

Ch. K. M. Sowers 
Ch. W. G. Sugg, jr. 
Ch. J. M. Hughes 
Ch. V. H. Warner 


Right to Chute Pay 


The Comptroller General has held 
(decision B-40811) that an Army officer 
who was transferred from a parachute 
regiment to a hospital detachment of 
patients is not entitled to additional pay 
for parachute duty during the period he 


Ist 
Hugh Mullan, MC 
J. Lea, MC 
Vince Moseley, MC 
W. R. Corcoran, MC 





Army Casualties and Prisoners 
The War Department this week 4). 
nounced the names of 716 officers and ep- 


listed men wounded in action, 


1,802 


missing in action and 1,172 who are held 
prisoners of war by Germany. 

The names of the officers included in 
these lists are as follows: 


WOUNDED IN ASIATIC AREA 
Ist Lt. Amon G,. Bumgarner 


WOUNDED IN EUROPEAN AREA 


Capt. L. J. Mantoux, 


r. 

2nd Lt. L. A. Weaver 

ist Lt. H. G. Smith 

2nd Lt. D. L. Lawr- 
enc 

2nd Lt. W. A. Lanman 

2nd Lt. B. Isaacs 

Capt. K. G. Jewell 

2nd Lt. C. H. Lawr- 
ence, jr. 

2nd Lt. J. G. Heinzel- 
man, jr. 


Ist Lt. J. W. Lamb * 
2nd Lt. C. R. Galley 
2nd Lt. Robert Carter 
Ist Lt. W. E. Gisiger 
2nd Lt. G. G. Napoli 
1st Lt. J. H. Summers 
Capt. C. H. Booth, jr 
2nd Lt. . fF Hol 
brook 
Ist Lt. C. T. 
2nd Lt. H. K 
lein 


Giles 


Buer 


WOUNDED IN MEDITERRANEAN AREA 


Ist Lt. J. D. Bruce 

ist Lt. R. G. Godfrey 
Ist Lt. N, B. Sauer 
Ist Lt. J. P. Ruppert 
2nd Lt. H. L. Me- 


4. V. J. Kappes 
ist Lt. J. G. Kennedy 
2nt Lt. H. F. H. Sims 
Capt. A. J. Cate 

ist Lt. P. B. Burke 
1st Lt. J. L. Ricketts 
Ist Lt. H. A. Ander- 


son 

1st Lt. W. F. Holler- 
bach 

2nd Lt. R. A. Brienza 


1Ist Li. J. H. Brown 
2nd Lt. D. H. Buss 


2nd Lt. Byron Groes 
beck 

Ist Lt. D. B. Le merise 

2nd Lt. A. G. Lindros 


Capt. R. E. Lowell 
Ist Lt. R. W. Maire 
Ist Lt. E. O. MeMa 
han, jr. 
2nd Lt. B. L. Arm 
2nd Lt. J.R. Hull 
Ist Lt. E. V. Markel 
Lt. Col. W. J. Mc 
Carty 
ist Lt. J. E. Binnion 
Capt. J. L. Clark, jr 
2nd Lt. E. H. May 
field 


WOUNDED IN SOUTHWEST PACIFIC 
ARE 


2nd Lt. T. J. C. 2nd Lt. G. H. Murphy 

Schatzman, jr. Ist Lt. C. J, Phillips 

ist Lt. F. E. Coss Ist Lt. E. Frost, jr 
MISSING IN ASIATIC AREA 

1st Lt. J. P. Toler Ist Lt. H. McFarland 

Capt. G. Williams, jr. 2nt Lt. D. M. Francis 


FO C. M. Beardslee 


Ist Lt. G. W. Paradise 


MISSING IN EUROPEAN AREA 


ist Lt. L. F. Allard 
2nd Lt. D. D. Pollock 
2nd Lt. A. H. Hissem 
ist Lt. R. O. Voight 
2nd Lt. J. B. Williams 
2nd Lt. R. H. Kappel 
2nd Lt. R. C. Koper 
2nd Lt. P. H. Schlintz 


ist Lt. EK. M. Pa- 
quette 

2nd Lt. J. D. Adam- 
son 

2nd Lt. S. L. Barton 

2nd Lt.. W. L. Boak 

2nd Lt. N. Gewirtz 

2nd Lt. R. E. Graves 


2nd Lt. K..A. Hickey 
2nd Lt. L. R. Kleop- 


fer 
2nd Lt. I. M. Norden- 
dahl 


2nd Lt. J. A. Parker 
2nd Lt. J. E. Roberts 
ist Lt. M. B. Russell 
2nd Lt. D. E. Wollard 
2nd Lt. M. Feingold 
Capt. C. R. Phillips 
Capt. F. S. Porter, jr. 
2nd Lt. B. M. Eshle- 
man 
2nd Lt. V. J. Hart 
2nd Lt. J. O. Blake 
2nd Lt. K. R. Kinsella 
2nd Lt. A. L. Harris 
ist. Lt. A. F. Amiero 
2nd Lt. L. J. Baxa 
2nd Lt. J. W. Herrick 
2nd Lt. F. P. Krezel 
FO E. J. Krifka 
2nd Lt. H. J. Zeman 
2nd Lt. F. O. Biddle 
1st Lt. O. R. Fuller 
ist Lt. F. A. Granack 
2nd Lt. R. J. Pear 
Cc. Yocekey 


2nd Lt. W. G. Kelly 
2nd Lt. E. H. Whalen 


2nd Lt. W. L 
Eschen 

Ist Lt. M. C. Wood 

Capt. F. S. Phillips 

2nd Lt. D. W. Norred 

Maj. R. L. Campbell, 


jr. 

2nd Lt. P. F. 
erty 

Ist Lt. E. W. Georg 

2nd Lt. H. J. Gotha 

2nd Lt. J. T. Howes 


Van 


Flah 


Capt. D. L. Miner 

2nd Lt. R. H. Moul 
ton 

2nd Lt. G. E. Owens 

2nd Lt. H. 8. Bengry, 


ir. 
2nd Lt. E. C. Forrest 
Ist Lt. C. C. Heller 
2nd Lt. F. L. Roy 
2nd Lt. T. F. Wagner 
2nd Lt. R. A. Ander 
son 
2nd Lt. R. M. 
nedy 
2nd Lt. 
itsch 
2nd Lt. E. L 
Ist Lt. E. E. 
alter 
FO J. 8. 
2nd Lt. J. E. 
strong 
2nd Lt. W. C. Bader 
ist Lt. B. C. Carlson 
2nd Lt. A. E. Fleisher 
2nd Lt. R. D. Golden 
berg 
2nd Lt. L. Loevsky 
2nd Lt. P. R. Marts 
2nd Lt. D. S. Rothen 


Ken 


J. M. Simon 
Garney 
Haush 


toot, jr 


Arm 


berg 
2nd Lt. R. R. Schult 
2nd Lt. A. P. Rule 
2nd Lt. R. L. Abrams 
2nd Lt. A. O. Amann 


(Please turn to Page 1028) 
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was not assigned or attached as a mem-- 
ber of a parachute unit. 
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A REPORT T0 THE NATION 


on Cencredl Motors 1Y3 Var Activities 


%* Physical volume of war materials produced was more than double that of 1942. 

%* Total value of 1943 war production more than 3 billion, 500 million dollars. 

%* Average total employment 448,848, an all-time high. 

%* Total payrolls more than 1 billion, 300 million dollars—up 54%. 

%* Net income after taxes from manufacturing operations—3%/,9 cents per dollar of sales. 

% Materials and services purchased from others approximately 1 billion, 900 million 
dollars—up 88%. 


GENERAL MOTORS 1943 deliveries of war material rose to a total value 
of more than 3 4 billion dollars, or about 87% more than in 1942. The increase 
in physical volume was even greater, since unit prices were reduced during 
the year. Deliveries of service parts and other authorized civilian material 
amounted to $250,000,000, a decrease of about 30% from 1942. 


At the time of Pearl Harbor, G.M. deliveries of war products were at a rate 
of two million dollars’ worth a day. By the end of 1943 the daily rate was 
above twelve million dollars. The 2,300 separate items placed in production 
ranged from small and delicate parts to airplane engines, complete airplanes, 
tanks, and powerful Diesel engines for submarines and landing craft. 


AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT in General Motors in 1943 was 448,848, an 
all-time high. The figure stood at 503,749 in December. In 1942, the yearly 
average was 314,144, and the December figure was 391,975. Thus the increase 
in yearly average was 43 %. All the same time, payrolls rose 54%, and reached 
a total of about 114 billion doilars. 


More than 200,000 new G. M. employes were trained for war work in 1943. 
Enrollment in courses for supervisors and executives totaled 21,500. 


The percentage of working time lost because of accidents was less in 1943 


than ever before. 








TOTAL NET INCOME after taxes in 1943 from war output and other 
sources was $149,780,088, compared to $163,651,588 in 1942 and $201,652,508 
in 1941. Net income after taxes from manufacturing in 1943 was only 33/,9 
cents per dollar of total net sales. 


93% of all war material delivered to the end of 1943 was manufactured 
under fixed-price contracts. Genéral Motors early adopted the policy of reduc- 
ing prices to the government as lower costs were achieved through greater 
experience. The government benefited many millions of dollars by these reduc- 
tions if 1943. Taxes in 1943 totaled $308,068,000, of which federal taxes were 
$254,783,000; social security and unemployment insurance taxes, $39,263,000, 
and state and local taxes, $14,022,000. Common stock dividends were $2 per 
share in 1943. They were also $2 in 1942, $3.75 in 1941 and 1940, $3.50 in 1939. 








The year 1943 was one of great effort and sound achieve- victory. When this is accomplished, there will be the 
ment in General Motors. The job is not yet done. All task of preparing for the requirements of peace. But 
are determined to contribute to the utmost toward final until that time ‘‘Victory is Our Business!’ 


LET'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK — BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


GENERAL MOTORS 


General Motors units engaged in the war effort: 
CHEVROLET ¢ PONTIAC ¢ OLDSMOBILE « BUICK « CADILLAC « FISHER BODY « FRIGIDAIRE «GMC TRUCK & COACH 
AC Spark Plug « Aeroproducts « Allison «Cleveland Diesel «Delco Appliance «Delco Products « Delco-Remy «Detroit Diesel 
Eastern Aircraft « Electro-Motive «Guide Lamp « Hyatt « New Departure « Brown-Lipe-Chapin « Delco Radio « Detroit Trans- 
mission « Diesel Equipment e Harrison Radiator «Inland « Moraine Products « Packard Electric « Proving Ground « Research 
Laboratories «Rochester Products «Saginaw Malleable Iron «Saginaw Steering Gear «'Ternstedt «United Motors Service 
G.M. Overseas Operations «General Motors Parts ae er pnationes «General Motors of Canada, Ltd. « McKinnon 
ndustries, Ltd. 


“Victory ts Our Business!” 
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Navy Dental Department 


“To provide more efficient dental care 
for the personnel of the United States 
Navy,” Senator Andrews, Fla., has intro- 
duced a bill, S. 1861, calling for the es- 
tablishing of a Dental Department to 
function under the Surgeon General, 
with a Director of Dentistry at its head. 
In addition to officers there would be 
ehief warrant and warrant officers not 
to exceed five per cent of the number 
of officers in the Dental Corps, and en- 
listed personnel not to exceed 166 per 
cent of the total number of dental offi- 
cers. The Director of Dentistry would 
be appointed by the President, and 
would have the rank of rear admiral. 


















































































Aid Navy Study 


The Secretary of the Navy announced 
25 April that he had requested the help 
of officials of the General Motors Cor- 
poration and United States Steel Cor- 
poration to assist the Navy in the mak- 
ing of a study designed to enable the 
Navy to continue to improve its methods 
of handling the vast quantities df ma- 
terial and supplies required for the prose- 
cution of the war by the largest Naval 
force in the world and thereby increase 
efficiency in operation. 

Secretary Knox stated that General 
Motors Corporation and United States 
Steel Corporation had each consented to 
act in such an advisory capacity without 
compensation. 





VITAL INFORMATION is in every issue of 
the Army and Navy Journal. Prompt renewal 
ef your subscription will insure you against 
missing copies. 
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Promote Navy Lieutenants 


Printed below are the names of nearly 
5,500 lieutenants of the Regular Navy 
and Naval Reserve selected for tempor- 
ary promotion to grade of lieutenant 
commander. 

Those selected were on duty in rank of 
lieutenants on or before 15 June 1942. 
A selection board will meet shortly to 
recommend for promotion lieutenants 
who had a later date of rank, 

As stated by the Army & Navy Jovur- 
NAL last week, approximately 3,700 of 
those promoted at this time are line offi- 
cers, including aviators, of the Regular 


Marine Corps Nominations 


Thé nominations of the following of- 
ficers of the Marine Corps to temporary 
promotion were confirmed by the Senate 
on 21 April: 

To Major general—Brig. Gens. James L, 
Underhill #@md Thomas E. Watson. 

To brigadier general—Colonels Samuel C. 

Cumming and Oliver P. Smith 
* The nominations of the itouter for 
appointment as second lieutenants tm the 
Marine Corps were submitted to the Sen- 
ate on 21 April: 


D. B. Hubbard J. C. Pritchett 










Navy and Naval Reserve. Of the re- 
mainder, about 800 are from the Medical 
Corps, 357 from the Supply Corps, 330 
from the Dental Corps, 155 from the Civil 
65 from the Hospital 
Corps and 65 from the Chaplains Corps. 

The names of those promoted follow: 


tngineer Corps, 


REGULAR NAVY 
Line 


J. KE. Dacey 

P. G. PNeniits, jr. 

F. C. Jones 

W. McCrory 

ohn K. Leydon 

. E. Hausman 

. A. Schelling 

john M. qe ~4 
rnon R. 

Kt K. R. Warthiegtor 


oa: 


rot 
meen 


Richard D. Mugg 
Jack EK. Mansfield 
Kenneth S. Brown 
Arnold E. 
. E. 


V. E. Schumacher 
Irwin F. Fike 
Robert L. Jackson 
Robert A. O'Neill 
Jamie Adair 
ow A. Beshany 
H. Rindskopf 
r H. Hedgecock 
Ben B. Pickett , 
Robert W. McNitt 
Dennett K. Ela 
I. J. Frankel 
Joseph R. Tucker 
W. H. Dimmick 
James J. Stilwell 


. Knapp 
Richard H. Bowers 
John B. Shirley 
H. M. Robinson 
James A. Marks 
W. A, Hasler, ig 
C R. Norris, 
Herman £. Miller 
Willis R. Denekas 
H. O. Hauck 
John A. Bartoil 
Edward B. Jarman 
A. R. McFarland 
Cc. F. McGivern 
James 8. Cooley 
Donald B. Ramage 
Harry B. Bass 
George A. Whiteside 
Robert K. Irvine 
Carl R. Dwyer 

P. B. Haines, jr. 
H. C. Lauerman 
Cc 8. Arthur. jr. 
J. F. Ellis, jr 
Richard Johnson 
F. H. Carde, ir. 
Douglas H Pugh 
Leon S. Eubanks 
R. W. Alexander 
Francis H. Huron 
Herman K. Rock 
William M. Klee 
Cecil R. Welte 
Conde L. Raguet 
F. B. Garrett, 

J. P. Fitz-Pair ck 
Richard M. Marsh 
Robert J. Morgan 
Charles D. Brown 
Joe C. Eliot 

H. J. Wetter, jr. 
G. F. Richardson 


Walter A. Hering 
Victor A. Dybdal 
i J. O’Brien, jr. 


F. C. Lynch, jr. 
R. Johnson 
M. Kercheval 

John R. Brown 
Jackson H. Raymer 
Cecil A. Bolam 
John A. Leonard 
Leonard E. Harmon 
Lauren E. Johnson 
aoe G. Hammond 
Church, jr. 
w. te. Glennon 
Victor B. Graff 
James G. Andrews 
R. E. Sethels, jr. ~ 
John D. Mason 
James R. Payne 
Monroe Kelly, jr. 


Raymond Shile 
B. Magoffin, 3rd 
Henry S. Jackson 
W. T. Ingram, 2nd 


W. M. Laughlin, jr. 


Morton Harvey 
John M. Bowers 
Robert G. Bidwell 
Heydon F, Wells 
Charles H. Holt 
Robert M. Allison 
William N. Leonard 


J. E. Brenner, jr, 
C. M. MacDonaid 
William K 

gereen F. 


K Rogers 
Smale 


Walur S. Small, 
Verner J. Soballe 
. H. Stearns 


E. McEntire, = 


M. Westbrook, jr. 


Banict E. Henry 
Robert E. Cutts 
E. F. Woodhead 
Grant S, Heston 
Everett A. Fouad 
E. F. Baldridge 
Rhonald J. Hoyle 
Elvin C. Ogle 
George R. Muse 
A. R. Josephson 
Charles V. Gordon 
F. A. Zimanski 
H. T. Haselton 
John N. Myers 
ee H. Buaas 
Cc. Crommelin 
Tons J. Hilton, jr. 
John A. Bogle 
Paul C. Lovelace 
Richard H. Woodfin 


Poormne, jr. 


McDonald 
William L. 


Kitch 
Edward M. Luby 


r. 
a ~--%; 3d 
Herbert R. Kabat 
storbore S. Graves 
McD. Ganyard 
} A. Masterson 
A. Minvielle 
Thomas R. Ingham 
Norman J. Kleiss 
John L. Erickson 
Louis K. Bliss 
somes A. Boyd 
w. 7. Collum, jr. 
R. Berthrong 
Edwin L. Pierce 
Harry B. Stott 
Sampson 
James M. Palmer 
John L. Haines 
7 < Suydam 
. Robinson 
. Morrison, 5r. 
Bagby, jr. 
F. Goatette 
bert R. Ols: 


ar sPRQOAAZ 
a 


yA ie esse 
W. Rvynd 
Robert C. Millard 
H. E. Gillmor 
. Superfine 

A. Holmstrom 
ache FE. Pond 
Miles P. Refo, 3rd 
Walter A. Sharper 
Gene Cotten 
Emery H. Huff 
Frank B. Quady 
John R. Sweeney 
Andrew L. 


F-] 
3 
i 
o. 


am 


Fr J. Schroeder 
Wilmer E. Rawie 
Cecil V. Johnson 
Charles A. Marinke 
artiga r. 
W. J. Tate, a 
Frank L. Bogart 
Oscar B. Parker 
Michael T. Tyng 
A. D. Jackson, tr. 
Homer E. Conrad 
Walter H. Kreamer 


F. W. Stopinski, jr. W. B. Baugh, jr 

M. K. Minnick R. W. Allen 

W. R. Shockley F. R. Kort 

E. R. Messer S.Sgt. R. C. Andrews 


R. F. Henn, jr. 





Don are E. Smith 
K. T. B. Sullivan 
T. Washington, jr. 











Gordon Bb. Williams 
Ira G. Stubbart 
William 8. Finn 
William K. Ratliff 
Rubin H. Konig 
Richard S. Harlan 
T. H. Suddath 

Eli Vinock 

Charles 8. Moffett 
R. Semmes, jr. 

N. E. Fryer, jr. 
W. G. Brown 

H. H. Holton 
David L. Harris 
Heber Player 
Richard M. Hayes 
Robert E. Sinnott 
F. W. Brown, jr. 
David B. Cohen 
Thomas M. Foster 
H. H. de Laureal 
D. J. Harrington, jr. 
H. E. Woodworth 
Ralph H. Lockwocd 
David N. Inbusch 
C. M. Robertson 
os I. Mandel 
Li. McQuiston 
ya x Grell 

Alto B. Clark 

W. L. Lamberson 


John W. McManus 


Asbury vomard 

George F. Neel, jr. 

ann A. (os 
ee jr. 
Wood, ir. 

a R. Calhoun 

John F. Bauer 

¢ DeL. Michael 

J. Kemp, jr. 
| 4. W. Silk 


J. L. Bettinger, jr. 
L. W. Earle. 


Robert B. Byrnes 
Frank H. Rile, jr. 
Wilson H. Cranford 
J .C. Eckhardt, jr. 
Charles S. Hart 
Robert D. Cox, jr . 
Stephen S. Mann, jr. 
T. J. Guinan 

J. > McDowell 

F. Rardshar 
R: i Middleton 

J. B Ferriter 

W. J. Schlacks, jr. 
Grant O. Hansen 


Freeman 
Wade E. Bertram 
T. Moore, jr. 
James C. Wootton 

Luke H. Miller 
Howard W. Crews 
C. H. Horenburger 
ae W. Barnes 

F. E. Rogozienski 
Thomas PD. Harris 
Harold N. Funk 
Roy M. Plott 
John F. Spivey, Jr. 
E. J. Murphy 
Harold P. Gerdon 
Franklin J. Martin 
Rolla S. L 
Edwin L. Kiem 
Games D. Arbes 

J. Brassfield 
Maurie. A. Peters 
John H. Sandor 
Robert H. Price 
Kenneth P. Hance 
Jacob W. Onstott 
Charles FE. Roemer 
e . Swanson 
W. H. Davison 
Robin M. Lindsey 
Thomas S. White 
Ned_ L. Broyles 
A. C. Holt, jr. 
W. E. Rowhotham 
John E. Muldrow 
R. K. 


Etnire 
William H. McRee 
Alvin C. Rere 
Thomas L. Conroy 
Earl W. Miller 
Billy V. Gates 
Beecher Snipes 
O. F. Mever, fr. 
Hal F. Perrenot 
Jesse L. Pennell 
Murlin W. Alley 
James F. Rigg 
John B. Honan 


C. A. Van Dusen, jr. 
Thomas Robinson 
Clarence E. Olson 
John J. Worner 
George W. Smith 
Robert H. Wood 
James D. Nelson 
Delbert M. Minner 
C. LeR. Lambing 
wr. F. Bundy 

. C. Bamman, jr. 
BE. R. Egbert 
Gordon P. Chase 
J. L. Shoenhair 
Richard J. Davis 
P. F. Bankhardt 
Eugene N. Webb 
Robert M. Harper 
E. J. McConnell 
Ira W. Brown, jr. 
William H. Munson 
D. A. Campbell 
Tone R. Saeekveth 
G. D. M. Cunha 
Robert C. Lefever 
Winford O’N. Moore 
Frank D. Heyer 
James D. Wright 
E. L. Christman 
Charles W. Kinsella 
Frank L. Butters 
W. G. Logan, jr. 
ate N. West 

B. Stanley, jr. 
Richa H. Rice 
Gerald H. Duff 
7. We Coilins, r. 
Richard J. Teich 


M. R. Doughty 
pele K. Peterson 


H. Roddis, jr. 
ro H. Johnson, yo 
John P. Aymon 

ampton 
. Bush 


Miller 
Donald Farlow 
M. E. Turnbaugh 
yen T. -_ 


_ 
> McR. Chisholm 
N. E. Harkieread 
John N. Renfr 
eS A Mendechall, Ir. 
G. Cattermole 
Witting. J. Ruhe 


Oliver H. Payne 
Robert R. Green 
William EB. Kuntz 


gone C. Fisher 
Johnson, jr. 
Rotert V. Lan 


George R. Smith 
Dwight O. Ness 
¢ S. Thomas, jr. 
R. Wallingford 
Fim D. Miller 
Thomas W. Murphy 
Frank M. Ralston 
P. E. Loustannau 
Preston N. Shamer 
Paul A. Holmberg 
Leroy FE. Harris 
R. W. Paine, jr. 


(Please turn to Page 1021) 








Sea Service Casualties 
Casualties in the Navy, Marine Corps 
and Coast Guard announced from 28 
April to 29 April 1944, include the follow. 
ing. 
DEAD 
OFFICER PERSONNEL 
U. 8S. Navy 
*Lt. aenee Clark, jr 
U0. S. Naval Reserv 
Lt. J. A. Rose Ens. Aedrew Szalay 
Ens, Jackson Vilet Ens. W. H. Burns, jr 


Lt. (jg) D. L. Schlater *Ens. R. E. Janson 
Lt. R. E. Holland, jr. Ens. C. Rolka 
*Ens. M. - Lambert 
U. S. Marine Corps Reserve 
ist Lt. J. Johnson, jr. 1st Lt. M. M. Pieree 


*1st Lt. D. R. Meulpol- 


der 
ist Lt. W. E. Birdsall 
ENLISTED PERSONNEL 
U. 8. Navy 
ACMM W. R. Potts *AM2e C. A. Morken 
APic R. H. ou S3e K. N. Morrell 
Naval vg ig 


ist Lt. H. M. Shafer 
r. 


CBM 2&. gr” ‘Saas EM2c F. Andiff 
water *AR2c a ye Hecken 

AMM2c V. L. Smith dorn 

AR2c T. V. —_ jr. AMM3c L. J. Nichols 


*AO2c M. O. PM2c W. G. Lewis 
v. S Marine Corps 

Cpl. J. R. Cooney Pfe. E. McBride 

Pte. William Balog Cpl. Petie H. Barber 

Cpl. R. H. Patchen *Pfe. wk G. Lane 


Pfe. Garth W. King 
8S. Marine Corps Reserve 


oAat. W. J. Dawley, = Steve Suto, jr. 
Pfe. W. K. Massey 
*P tc. P. F. McCieaf *Pfe. Ira Stout 
*Cpl. Fred. Meyer, jr. *Pfc. Leroy B. Klug 
Set. S. G. Allen, jr. *Pfc. James W. Raw 
Pfc. Abe F. Shutta *Pfe. L. T. Smollen 
*Pfc. C. W. Garrison 
WOUNDED 
8S. Marine Corps Reserve 
ist Lt. ee i Prouty, — < M. Cappel 
ir. 
Capt. R. A. ee Capt. “HL D. Hedrick 
MISSING 


U. S. Naval Reserve 
Ens J. O. Hamilton Lt. (jg) RB. Zz Schuetz 
Lt. Harold Barton Ens P. W. Bash 
Lt. (jig) W. R. Ens C. J. Worker 


Crutcher 
Marine Corps 
2nd Lt. T. c Cearnecki 
U. 8S. Marine Corps Reserve 
Ist Lt. J. J. Daly ist Lt. L. T. Warde 
ist Lt. D. K. Skillicorn 


*Previously reported missing. 


_Origin of Navy “E” 

The following letter from Under Secre 
tary of the Navy Forrestal to Capt. H. 
A. Baldridge, USN, curator of the U. 8. 
Naval Academy Museum, reveals officially 
the origin of the use of the “E” award: 

“The Department greatly appreciates the 
response by your letter of 2 December 1942, 
to its request for information as te the origia 
of the Navy ‘E’. Your very complete account, 
together with the corroborative data kindly 
gathered and recently forwarded by you from 
several other officers, seems te establish con- 
clusively that the first suggestion for the use 
of this valuable factor in morale building 
was made by you in 1906. 

“Since its early adoption, the use of the 
Navy ‘E’ has been unquestionably proved to 


-be stimulating to the morale of personnel in 


the service. Doubtless you are aware of the 
success that has attended the adaptation of 
the ‘EB’ in Industrial Incentive Plan inaugu- 
rated by the Bureau of Ordnance in July 1941, 
which Plan was adopted by the Navy later in 
the year and by the War Department in 1942 
“The Department congraulates you upon 
the ingenuity of your original suggestion. 
take pleasure in forwarding a copy of 
this letter to the Bureau of Naval Personne 
to be filed with your official recerd.” 


ELECTRIC BOAT CO. 


Main Office: 33 Pine St., New Yerk, N. Y. 








NEW LONDON are AND ENGINB 


ROTON, CONN. 
Shipbuilders and Engineers 
Specialties 


SUBMARINES 


Diesel Engines Nelseco Evaperstess 


Evectro DyNAMic Works 
Bayonne, N. J. 
“Quality for Half a Centary 
Motors and Generators 


All Types 
For every Marine Application 





Exico YACHT AND Nava Division 
BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 
bmarine 


Motor Yachts @ Cruisers @ Marine Engines 
Designs @ Construction @ Repair and Storeée 


Established in 1892 








U. S. NAVY SWEETHEART a 
: * The Perfect Gift for Ws 
Mother, Sweetheart or Sis‘ er 


No. 397—Selid Gold.......- $5 
Gold Filled.....-- 





HERFF-JONES-CHICAGO, i 








Mfg. Jewelers Dept. J, 32 W. Randolph St. Chicago | 
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You mean 
SHE “co-pilots” 80,000° planes? 





That’s the idea! 
She’s helping to 
“Keep ’em in 
the blue’’...a 


task of supply, maintenance and 





repair that makes the Army Air 
Forces’ Air Service Command the 
world’s largest business. A.S.C.’s 
stock ranges from carburetor 
springs to bomber wings. . . totals 
about 500,000 different articles... 


FOR BUSINESS EXECUTIVES: Kardex Visible 
can match this performance on your problems of 
administrative control. Ask our nearest Branch 
Office to send a Systems and Methods Technician. 
Have you got your copy of “Graph-A-Matic Man- 
agement Control” with its 136 new case studies of 
“Fact-Power” at work? 
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and flows in dependable streams 
to depots, air fields and outposts 
the world over. 

With its goal she right thing at 
the right place at the right time in 
the right quantity, A. S. C. has 
standardized in its hundreds of 
establishments the Kardex Stock 
Control System this girl finds so 
easy to operate. In speed, simplic- 


ity, Compactness and up-to-the- 





COPYRIGHT, 1944 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


minute accuracy, Kardex Visible 
Record Systems meet stiff military 
requirements! Kardex shows the 
true current balance of every in- 
dividual item at all times... shows 
it at a glance with the exclusive 
Graphic-A-Matic signal. This is 
the Remington Rand ‘‘seeing-eye 


of administrative control.”’ 


- *The real number is, of course, a military secret. 


—— 


Jimmie 
MTL 
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“Your Navy gives you facts. It works on the sound democratic thesis that the 
public deserves the truth, good or bad.” 
—Capt. L. P. Lovette, Director of Office of Public Relations. 





OUR PRIORITY LIST 


reonnel and equipment for our land, sea, and air forces will be 
maintained after the hy war at such strength as the responsible heads of those Services 
determine necessary to assure this nation against future aggressors. 

3. Protection of Service personnel, active and retired, against undue reductions in their 
pay through imposition of the Victory tax and income taxes. 

4. Institution of studies looking toward the protection and development of just post-war 
systems of premotion for personnel of the permanent establishments. 

6. Strengthening of the post war status of the National Guard and Reserves to assure 
thetr efficiency and permanency with continuance of full training facilities after the war. 

6. Upward revision of pension scales to assure Service widows a living income. 

7. Compensation for service personnel who use privately owned automobiles on govern- 
ment business. 


1. Vietory. 
2 Assurance now that 





NE cannot read the inspiring report of Admiral King, Commander-in-Chief of 
the United States Fleet and Chief of Naval Operations, without a thrill 
ef American pride in the response of the Sea Establishment and each 
and every one of its components, to the test of war. Upon the solid 
foundation laid in time of peace, the Service, Phoenix-like, rose from the 
ashes of Pearl Harbor, and the machine erected with phenomenal speed, is functioning 
and operating in accordance with sound strategical and tactical conceptions. From 
Industry rapidly came the ships and weapons and planes, from our manpower pool 
was drawn the fine young officers and men to man them, and the system of training 
fashioned them into effective fighting units, and those units into hard hitting task 
forces and fleets, Because the Regular Navy never has been a static force, it indoc- 
trinated its hugely expanded personnel with the principle of individual initiative 
combined with strict discipline, and it instilled into officers a mode of thought which 
would assure coordination with their fellows however startling the emergency en- 
countered. There was applied also the policy of what Admiral King calls “calculated 
risk,” which was expressed at Guadalcanal and at other points in the Pacific. Nor 
has the Navy failed to employ the lessons which only warfare produces. When we 
strike now, we strike with preponderant force—a thousand planes is no rarity in 
operations against the Japanese any more than this number is against Germany; 
and we dare to say there will not be another Tarawa with its heavy losses. We have 
realized more than ever the vital importance of unity, unity in the ship and of the 
components of a fleet and of fleets, unity with the Army, and unity with our Allies. 
We have solved the problems of logistics, colossal because we have ships and troops 
in all sections of the world, and they must be supplied. We have recognized the value 
of each arm, the air, which Admiral King points out has been predominate in many 
engagements, the surface craft, carriers, battleships, cruisers, destroyers, destroyer 
escorts, PT boats, landing boats, and merchantmen, all of which have shown their 
battle worthiness, and the submarine, with its magnificent record of sinkings. As we 
gathered strength, we passed from the defensive through stages to the offensive in 
distantly separated areas, we reduced the enemy submarine from a menace to a prob- 
lem, and by attrition, we seriously have weakened Japanese air and sea strength. We 
are now, as the Admiral points out, the only nation in the world with a full supply of 
munitions and manpower, and tomorrow when we reach the strength toward which 
we are moving, we will be so formidable that we will be able to reach our enemies 
in their home waters and crush them, or compel them to realize the hopelessness of 
their situation. Admiral King has drawn a picture of growing irresistible might, 
based upon achievement and fact, It is one which reflects high credit upon the 
Regular Establishment, and all of its components, and upon the men and women who, 
drawn by patriotism, are gallantly serving in the ships that have gone down to the 
sea. 


HERE is an important field for constructive work open to the Interdepartmental 

committee now studying simplification and revision of the pay schedules for the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. To the personnel of the flying services 
and those of the submarines, there should be added other categories of fighting per- 
sonnel entitled to additional pay, above their base pay, as recognition of the extra 
hazard and the arduousness of their duties, First consideration for this additional 
pay should be given to the ground forces in actual, front line contact with the enemy, 
and the men who man the landing craft and destroyers which come inshore in am- 
phibious operations against defended areas. The additional pay for overseas service 
falls upon all alike, but to those men at Cassino and Anzio and at Hollandia and Aitape, 
as in past operations on atolls and beaches all over the world, something extra should 
be added in recognition of the terrific strain under which they are put in their day by 
day living and fighting in mud and jungle against strongly entrenched enemies. The 
logses in such operations attest to the hazardousness of the work. Even in the matter 
of flight pay there is, as we have pointed out, need for extension to cover all those who 
go aloft in fighting craft, for under present conditions the non-piloting navigators and 
bombardiers in the Naval air service do not draw flight pay as do other commissioned 
members and all enlisted members of the air crew. Other matters for consideration 
should include the crediting of U. S. Military and Naval Academy time in the com- 
patation of longevity, the same as Reserve and National Guard officers are entitled to 
eount their inactive service. All officers, including those commissioned from the ranks, 
should be entitled to retirement with the rank and pay of their highest war-time 
grade, provided, of course, their service has been creditable, All retired pay should 
be exempt from the levy of income taxes. The Joint Committee can do much for the 
merale of the Services, and hence for the promotion of the war effort, by correcting 
these matters and others which are sources of injustice and irritation to those ad- 
versely affected. We believe Congress would look with favor upon a bill drawn by 
such a representative group and the citizenry would give its approval as a matter of 








Service Humor 











Definition 
A War Department circular is some- 
thing that rescinds everything that. has 
gone before but starts nothing that can- 
not be rescinded by the next circular. 
—Scott Field Broadcaster. 


——Q-———-- 
But He Was Friend 
Provost Marshal: You say your wife 
eloped with your best friend? Who is he? 
Old Soldier: Don’t know, sir. Never 
met the fellow. 
—Sacramento Command Post. 





O—- 
It’s All In Pun 
“Did you hear about Jake dropping the 
casket at Ed’s funeral?” 
“Yeah; he never could hold his bier.” 
—Skyscrapers. 





O—— 
Army shoes are supposed to fit like a 
glove. We know a guy who’s looking for 
a pair that fit like shoes. 


—_—o9-———- 
And With Pleasure, Sir 

Cc. O.—“Sassing the first sergeant, eh? 
I'll let you have your choice of punisa- 
ment, scrubbing pots with the KP’s, pick- 
ing butts with the policing detail, or 
cleaning my quarters with the order:y. 
Which do you prefer?” 

Yardbird—“Mopping the floor with the 
first sergeant, Sir.” 

—Rangefinder. 


—_—o-———- 

Read Out of Party 
The Southern father was introducing 
his family of boys to a visiting governor. 
“Seventeen boys,” exclaimed’ the 
father, “And all Democrats but John, the 

little rascal. He got to readin.” 
—Pointer. 


Jumping To Conclusions 

Pvt. Yfniff: “When you jump from the 
plane and your parachute don’t open, 
what do you do?” 

Instructor: “Well, Yfniff, that’s 
what’s known as jumping to a conclu- 
sion.” 

—Ezrchange. 


—_o——— 
Public Relations, Probably 
Set. “Some of the best cooks in the 
world are in the Army.” 
Staff Sgt. “What are they doing?” 
—Broadcaster. 


———_Q-——- 
Old Account 

It was’in the late Fall last year. A 
Kentucky youth who had been working 
in the city returned to the hills. He had 
been drafted. 

“Maw, I’m going off to war, but I’m a- 
going to take kere of you just the same.” 

“I knowed you would, Zeke. You is a 
good boy.” 

“I’m a-going to send you half my pay.” 

“I knowed you would, Zeke.” 

“And I’m a-going to get a new thing 
they call insurance, in case I gets kilt. 
I’m going to give you that, too.” 

“TI knowed you would, Zeke.” 

“Well, good-bye, Maw.” 

“Good-bye, Zeke—and listen, Zeke. I 
wanna warn you, don’t come back until 
you’ve whupped them damn Yankees this 
time.” 

—Range finder. 
OO — 
So Red the Nose 

“I can’t quite diagnose your case. I 
think it must be drink.” 

“All right, doctor, I'll eome back when 
you’re sober.” 

—Rangefinder. 





ASK THE JOURNAL 


Please send return postage for 
direct reply. 











D. R. McC.—The pamphlet “Going Back te 
Civilian Lfe” is being distributed by the War 
Department to all points from which person- 
nel will be discharged. You undoubtedly cap 
obtain a copy by applying to the 4th Service 
Command if copies are not yet at your head 
quarters, 


A. H.—An enlisted man who completes % 
years’ service in the Army may retire. He 
would, of course, be subject to recall at the 
option of the Army, but few such personne! 
have been recalled to active duty. 

B. W. B.—An enlisted man who had a fal 
30 years’ service and served in any commis 
sioned rank, including lieutenant or major 
in World War I would retire with three 
quarters of the pay of a warrant officer, junior 
grade, with 30 years’ service: that is, three 
fourths of $2,700. Chief warrant officers of 
the Army (except masters of mine planters 


receive base pay of $2,100 a year. 
R. W. A.—Enlisted men cannot count inac 


tive commissioned services for pay purposes 
although officers can. The Merritt Bill, H.R. 
1506, passed by the House and now before the 
Senate Military Committee, is designed to cor 
rect this. 

T. W. R.—No action has been taken by the 
House Merchant Marine Committee on H.R. 
3818 which affects former members of the 


Lighthouse Service. 


U. U. W.—Headquarters of the Reserve Off- 
cers’ Association of the United States is lo 
cated at 2449 39th Place Northwest, Washing 
ton 7, D.C 


H. R. H.—A retired solder does not draw 
the $15.75 allowance. That allowance wae 
abolished by the pay act of 16 June 1942. 


W. L. L. and C. B. 8.—The auditors and ac 
countants being sought by the Army must be 
civilians. Military personnel are not eligible 
for the posts. 


K. L. P.—No bill has been passed which 
would permit enlisted men to count prior Na- 
tional Guard service for retirement purposes 
It is impossible to predict whether any such 
legislation will be adopted. 





In The Journal | 








One Year Agd 

Strong formations of Flying For 
tresses of the Strategic Air Force made 
heavy attacks on the marshaling yards 
and airfield at Palermo. Many bursts 
were seen in the marshaling yards, and 
at the airfield numerous hits were scores 
on hangars and other buildings. 


—_o——_ 


10 Years Ago 
Col. and Mrs. Wallace DeWitt from 
the U. S. Military Academy spent Friday 
and Saturday at Carlisle Barracks as the 
guests of Brig. Gen. and Mrs. M. A. De 
Laney. A regimental parade was held in 
Colonel DeWitt’s honor. 


—————— 


25 Years Ago 

Lt. Alexander S. Wotherspoon, US» 
attached to the USS New York, has been 
spending a leave at the home of Mrs. 
Wotherspoon’s parents, Mr. and Mr 
John Larner, on Nineteenth Street 
Washington. 

—o—— 


50 Years Ago 
Lt. George B. Dunean, 4th US Infav 
try, lately at Sackett’s Harbor, N. f. 
was due this week at Fort Sherma® 
Idaho, for duty with his regiment. 
en 


80 Years Ago 
An officer of the 120th New York, bar 
been dismissed for being in Washingto® 
without authority. 
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Promoted to Lt. Comdr. 
(Continued from Page 1018) 


a H. Hixws 
gdward Ackerman 
y, V. Utsuit 

M. \. Baker, jr. 
g. C. Biouts, jr. 
John Bb. Mic, JF. 
Jack C. ous 
BH, Sampsvu 
John F. Quinn, jr. 
Paul W. Gall 
Thomas kK. Eddy 
A S. Wadsworth, 3d 
H. L. Llarty, Jr. 
William Venton, > 
James L. Abbot, JF. 
D. K. Weitzeufeld 
A. B. Ostroski 
Wiliam DL, Adams 
Cc. M. Cassel, jr. 
R. M. Swensson 
W. J Valentine 
W. L. Savidge 
Thomas C. Liart 
Robert C. Truax 
Arthur G. Hurrisen 
K. C. Childers, jr. 
8 J. Caldwell, jr 
Egil T. Steen 
Frederic C. Fallon 
1. F. B. Johuston 
q. C. MeCarthy 
C A. Daucy, jr 
David 8S. Hill. jr. 
Richard M. ‘Tunnell 
Winfred E. Berg 

J. Walker, 3d 
. P. Anderson 
Andrew Lb. Hamm 
H. 8S. Moredovk, jr, 
B. L. Schwab, jr. 
Cc. H. Parmelee 
G. A. Norwood 
John B. Anderson 
Peter Shumway 
W. M. Shiffiette 
Wendell W. Bemis 
Chester W. Smith 
J. B. Guerry, jr. 
James R. banks 
Alton L. C. Waldron 
H. G. Reaves, jr. 
Gustave A. Wolf 
William J. Keim 
Robert E. Lawrence 
W. Harkness, 2d 
Engene C. Fairfax 
William W. Brehm 
Floyd E. Moan 
R. ©. Benitez 
Robert L. Gurnee 
H. W. McElwain 
Nathan F. Asher 
0. F. Salvia 
R. J. Trauger 
Richard E. Robb 

D. Goolsby 

Charles F. Leigh 
Charles R. Clark, jr. 
T. M. Ustick 
John RB. Dudley 
7, W. MceConnaugh- 


hay 
J. D. Harper, Jr. 
James P. Coleman 
Tom J. Gary 
F. M. Culpepper 
Richard T. Fahy 
Robert L. Mastin 
Willard Y. Howell 
Chester H. 
N.C. Harris, jr. 
Blake S. Forrest 
B. C. Jarvis 
Robert Hl. Dasteel 
Will P. Starnes 
F. J. Fitzpatrick 
E. P. Bonner 
J. L. Arrington, 2a 
F. “B” Clarke 
Paul R. Sehratz 
W. A. McGuinness 
W. R. DeLoach ,jr. 
C, F. Pinkerton 
James G. Glaes 
George C Duncan 
Earl F. Craig 
John F. Parks 
Lawrence Rn. Geis 
JTosenh M Wost 
Carl F. Pfeifer 
Norton EF. Croft 
F. L. Tsensech 
Josenh W. Tneches 

ttis F. Vossler 
T. J. Rndden. fr, 
James 1. Rellly 

J. Manny x 
John A. Pia 
Rohert W. Ga.in 
Joseph 1. Linehan 
Almer Pp Colvin 
W. H. Snvder 
Sake P Gantz 
Ralph w Raweon 
is atineton 

. MefD, Pat 

Charles XK. wine 

C. Wittiamson 
Edward 1. Qihean 
Harry A. Sevmour 


aH 
~~ 


Rohert R. wo 

, od 
D, a. O'Menre 
- 2 


Brantineha 
Daniel 7 feovlann 
. : Downing 
’ Sehanman 
Harry & esas" . 
A. A. Casetay, jp. 
Liova P aA 
onda T Hardy 

J. Met Paherteon 
* Teekop 

4 Thamnen 
DN Rvrorann n 
Row. Rich 

Onopt the 

r H. Satine " 
4 Cc. Powel} ir 
Posey A Fanner 
5 T toheoh nep 
Robert 7 Moelle 
‘ry F. Lloyd 


»Iq4 


Charlies R. Stapler 
Revert C, Barues 
Jesse W. McCuy 
Kdwonds David 
Gurdon W. Smith 
H. C. Tucker, jr. 
Robert EK. Paige 
Ruhard K. Guuld 
Herbert Kriloif 

kK. EB. Caristen 
Juhn J. Muuson 
bv, 8. Baughman, jr. 
Clarence W. Bucker 
Edward J. Foote 
kh. N. Perley, = 
kt. R. Stuart, jr. 


Daniel J. Wallace, jr. 


Harvid C. Lank 

8. W. Kerkering 
LB. J. Germersbausen 
Albert R, Strow 


Thomas M. Bennett 
. G. McCormick 
Paul C. Rooney 
Clarence K. Bell, jr. 
Robert F. Deibel, jr. 
Robert W. Clark 
William B. 
Roy E. Breen, jr. 
George F. Sharp 
Allen B, Register 
W. W. Huffman 
John V. Cameroun 
w. 8. W 

Edwin G. 
8. E. Hindman 
Charles W. Jenkins 
Frank C. Perry 

L. 8. Wall, jr. 
Neal Almgren 

E. T. Grace 
Eugene V. Knox 
Charles D. Nace 
Fred W. Kittler 
Joho B. Balch 
J.D 
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. P. Hodapp, jr. 


Dudley H. Adams 
Douald C. Deane 
Kilpatrick 

R. V. Mrozinski 


John C. Jolly 
John C. Lawrence 
Leslie L. Robinson 
D. W. Watkins, jr. 
Charles Holovak 

. S. MeElroy, jr. 
Fred M. Bush, jr. 
R. F. Wadsworth 
E. F. Higgins, jr. 
Iloward J .Greene 
Il. P. Ady, jr. 
FE. H. Dunlap, jr. 
Clement T. Latimer 
James M. Hingson 
It. D. Remington 


W. R. Donne 
W. L. Poindexter 
Jeohn C. Spencer 
M. B. Frazee, jr. 
©. D. Hughlett 
Paul E. Glenn 
W._K. Yarnall 
J. W. MeCrocklin 
K. B. Wysong 


W. G. Wright, 3a 
J. E. Shepherd, 2a 


Elmar S. Waring, jr. 


P. Kline 

A. R. Barbee, jr, 
John A. Sharpe, jr. 
John F. Miller, jr. 
R. C. Daile 

Harold W. , 
Thomas D. Keegan 
Hubert T. Murphy 
W._R. Laird, jr. 
Cc. L. Goodman, jr. 
H, A Thompson 
Rexford J. Ostrom 
= Ww. Palitine 
s°orge V. Roger 
a Zoctier” ‘ 
G. 8. Simmons, 34 
Clavton Ross, jr, 

I. J. Fairchild, jr. 
Harold.C. Miller 

Cc. N. G. Hendrix 
John P. Seifert 
James L. May 
James H. Elsom 
8. H. Graham, jr. 
W'lliam W. Gentry 
Wilbur J. Mason 
Irving D. Dewey 
Lemuel D. Cooke 
Norman Rennett 
lay H. Raney 
George J. Largess 
M. L. Lowe, jr. 
R. J. Dressling 
James McC. Ail 
Robert W. Conrad 
Robert A. Gulick, fr. 
Walter K. Stow, jr. 
John W. Magee 
Alfred B. Wallace 
Cc. DeW. McCall 
Loren H Kiser 
M. 1D. Clansner 
Faward R. Holt, jr. 
Ronald F. Stultz 
Frank J. Contter 
Tames R Wallace 
Francis M. Welch 
8. A. Bohezynski 
James A. McAllister 
Ivan D. Onillin 
Warren J. Davis, ir. 
¢. J. Rallinger. itr. 
John R. Riaekburn 
John C. Mathews ¢ 
Harvey R Nvinnd 
Norman W. White 
Andrew R. Trea 
VG. Holzapfel 
Frederick M. Radel 
Robert Rrent 
A. F. Fischer, jr. 











(Lublicaiton sus 


OFFICIAL, ORDERS 








Emmett M. Compton 
Liucoln Marcy 

v. W. Crouch, jr. 
s. C. O'Ruurke 
Edward F, Rye 

J. RK. Zullinger 

M. Jubuson, jr. 
Davis Cone 

Albert U. Neal 

L. L. Davis, jr. 
Jumes D. Ramage 
W. L. Douglas, jr. 
Jack W. Hough 
Ellis J. Fisher 
Gene T. Shirley 
W. J. Carey, jr. 

G. D. Gresyuiere 
David G. Bryce 

Cc. W. Cushman 
John P. Weinel 
Byron E. Couke 
G. W. Forbes, jr. 
James J. Madison 
RK, M. Browulie 
Paul A. Dimberg 
Harvey L. Lasell 
J. B. Willlams, jr. 
H. B. Sanders, jr. 
fy b Bunviliagn 


Kubert C. Gillette 
William T. Alford 
3. T. MeDaniel, jr. 
Ira S. Hardman, jr. 
E. L Dashiell, jr. 
John B. Howland 
J. C. Weatherwax 
Robert G, Merritt 
E. L. Harris, jr. 
Robert J. Duryea 
Rebert H. Smith 
John M. Cease 

T. S. Sutherland 
EK. A. Uoggard 

hk. Uf. Buckley 
Max A. Berns, jr. 
G. C. Simmens, jr. 
R. R. Startzell 

R. R. Robinson 

J T. T. O'Neill 
Ilarold A. Wells 

8. L. Johnson 

E. B. Henry, Jr. 
T. F. Saunders, jr. 
F M. Haines, jr. 
Jordan R. McCann 
W. F. Rabeock 

kK. T. Steigelman 
Donald R. Levy 

R. &. Satterford 
Luther R. Johnson 
Marion R, Clark 
Charles A. Baldwin 
Tohn B. Kaye 

W. J. Rountree 
Frank G. Jones 
Ilayden M. Jensen 
W. O. Powell, jr. 
R. T. Macomber 
Lincoln C, Koch 
Charles A. Tarrobino 
J J+. Maechtlen, jr. 
Nils R. Larson 
John G. Sheridan 
James G. Daniels, 3rd 
Richard 8S. Roberts 
Edward T. Deacon 
John H. R. Fehler 
Charlies M. King 
Tlenry Blunt 
Charles A. Shipman 
L. R. Gehthach 
Robert W. Robbins 
M F. Jennings 

W. G. Barnes, jr. 
W. H. Genest 

. Prickett, jr. 
H. S. Brown, jr. 
Charles D. Huston 
Walter C, Dillard 
W. R. Leonard, fr. 
Robert B. Buchan 
Francis J. Grisko 
Joseph G. Smith 
Alan H. Yates 
Herbert E Hanset 
Frank Malinasky 
Wesley H. Rath 
W. T. Sutherland 
William F. Pason 
A " Pollock, jr 
William Godwin 
George O. Wood 
Donald C. Coy 

J. F. Daniels, ir. 
Richard J. Craig 


Charies C. Hoffman 
R. J. Sutherlin 
Spencer D. Wright 
Paul J. Knapp 

. G. McDonough 
Erwin G. Schwab 
J. K. Sloamaa, jr. 
hk. G. Albright 
Wliibur Y. Morton 
J. T. Watson, jr. 
oO. P. Johnstone 
Edward T. Hogan 
Robert W. Lung 
O. D. Kellett 
John B. Wayne 
D. C. Carmichael 
Willard LD. King 
William Cole 
H. H. Hutcheson 
Thomas B. Ellison 
Harold N. Hetsel 
Carl W. Rinehart 
William N. Thies 
M. BE. E. Woyke 
Paul T. Weber 
R. A. Robinson 
Harold A. Robinson 
Gordon N. Owens 
Leonard B. Smith 
R. G. Delany 
Cc. N. Conatser 
Whitney Wright 
J. H. Gerberding 
Joseph L. Hall 
W. T. Hardaker 
William Janeshek 
Langford W. Bates 
T. W. Marshall 
Winford A. Swenson 
Guy Howard 
Robert U. Nolen 
Frank B. Gorman 
Joseph M. Kellam 
H. M. McDowell 
William Cronan 
James 8S. Jones 
Rn. J. Kingsmill 
Ww W. Wilkins 
Erich O. Hauer 
Earl Swisher 
Jay Smith 
Frank W. Dunning 
Edwin Brown 
B. M. Parmenter 
B. F. Schmidt 


H 

Thomas F. Morris 
Flias H. Roach 
Charles H. Ripley 
T. M. Arrowsmith 
William G Scott 
BK. F. Smith 
Harry J. Kupbens 
K. C. Ingraham 
Ralph T. Bundy 
R. G. Shively 

W. HH. Hughes 
Hugh M. Norton 
William G Raker 
Anthony Feher 
John L. Hood 

R. O. Deitzer 
Frank PD. Butler 


Fred Michaelis 
Thomas G. Powers 
John A. Lowe 

F. W. Stevert 
Harold S. Rogan 
William R. Brown 
John E. Ferree 
T. H. Cormack 
W. A. Budding 
John M. Flaherty 
Charles C. Camara 
John L. Hunter 
Wiliam B. Craig 


Ree 
Hamilton 


r 
William R. Thomas 
Rover J. Swint 
Clifford Lishman 
T. Lachman 
Teo Kamoman 
Luke S. Weir 
N. Mazzarella 
Flmer “L. Herding 
Giles FE. Quillin 
G RB Martinson 
Tames Clanev 


Felix A. Geissert 
0. E. Dannegger 





Mid 


City 


UNIFORM CAP COMPANY 
2330 W. Cormak Road, Chicago 8, Ill. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS OF QUALITY 
CAPS FOR OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN 











INSURANCE AT COST 


Automobile 
Household & Personal Effects 
Personal Automobile Accident 


UNITED SERVICES 
AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION 


San Antonio, Texas 








Daniel H. Love 
M. E. Rothenburg 
W. H. Recksick 
Cc. A. McKelvey 
Joseph A Sanders 
W. H. Buchanaoa 
. J. O'Donnell 
W. E. McDonough 
Warren 8S. Mackay 
Louis J. Miller 
E. Fitzgerald 
John H. Hart 
W. J. Volkman 
Frank H, Lemon 
Frank C. Szehner 
J. 8. Weigand 
A. M. Bushnell 
Denis J. Kiely 
Charles M. Lesiiet 
J. O. Strickland 
Milo Hazard 
John Laursen 
Cc. M. Cunneen 
Arthur F. Murphy 
Henry Bullmer 
W. M. Fitzgerald 
E, Bjorhus 
Charlies W. Piper 
W. H. Cady 
M. B. Cartmell 
R. C. Noland 
Robert Farris 
D H. Bradley 


. Malmberg 
J. Ouwelant 

Davdi L. Jones 
Walter J. Daly 

. J. Petrasek 
William M. Coles 
V. A. Strunk 
John C. Gallagher 
Glen R. Ringquist 
Francis R. Good 
I. J. Heckmann 

. J. H. Frerksen 
Shelby N. Davis 
Dennis Q Dubois 
William E. Defoor 
Harry BH. Millard 
Otis R. Adams 
Dee A. Merritt 
Luke W. Dufresne 
J. E. Desrosiers 
R. V. Svendsen 

. L. Foushee 
Winifred Bb. Coats 
William C. Wilson 
B. Knight 


Jesse Meridew 
. MeDonald 


Merrill M. Holt 
Ralph A. Tu 
George L. 


L. Holloway 
W. A. Shields 
Elmer A. "e2rtcu 
Arthur T. Hodges 
DeWitt O. Thomag 
Harry G. Jones 
Charies W. Hart 


L. M. 
Donald R. 
Bernice C. Hesser 
William H. Daly 
George E. Cook 
Patrick J. Byrne 
Raymond F. l’urcell 
Bryan C. Clark 
William J. McPhee 
c. . Hermanson 
Richard G. Sly 
Joseph A. Oehlers 
Charles G. Jenking 
John F. Pingley 
Harlow Hines 
Harry T. Prosise 
Clifton Evans, jr. 
Daniel Oshurg 
Guy B. Ray 
Edward H. Brady 
H. K. Davidson 
Charles L. Knopp 
Jacob F. Lawson 
Theodore R. Cooley 
Ted D. Fickes 


Hi Ey 1 he — 
er a0 apman 
Adam Kutz - 
Hahbert W. Fisher 
James Dyer 

H. L. Carpenter 

M. D. Balhirnte 
Robert G. Stahtheber 
George M. Chaffin 
W. EB. Hutchens 
Guy A. Maron 
Frank McDole 
Robert R. Snvder 
Albert D. Robbing 
A. H. Gann 

Richard L. Fluffman 
Howard F. Mears 
Alphonse V. Zeis 
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Melvin J. Leed Chester Lovell 
Stanley BE. Herbst Cc. O. Payae 
5. M. § laine. 0. T McDonough, $n. 
. M. auldin . T. Me 
John c can A. EK Morrtses 
John H. Griffin Walter N. Hauson 
rge sham 8. Thi 
Thirl EB, Jarrett D. Campbetl 
Cc. W. Collins, jr. gard vnes 


A. Darrel Berry 
Jerome Kotleroff 
Victor 8S. Falk 
Robert G. Lehman 
Rk. W. Garnett, jr. 
W. H. Guiledge 
Harold A. 


James L. Wells 
Kkugene Bifulco 
W. J. Dougherty 
Ralph D. Whitley 
Frank G. Johnson 
George F. Fraser 
Ralph N. Westfall 
W. O. Umiker 

D. F. Anderson 
Samuel Zurik 
Ashton Emerson 
J. Gordon Bryson 
J. F. W. King 
David E. Sullivan 
William C. Andrews 
William N. Pope 
William C. Marsh 


Joseph M. Jordan 

R. C. ir, jr. 
F. Ziegler 

Cc. H Bagenstose 

W. M. Eurtght 

J. Allan Fields 


E. J. Jaruszewski 
Thomas A. Harris 
G. Franklia 
Norbert J. Schulz 

James T. Moy 
lL. F. Herrmann 
D. D. Goldthwalte 
Richard D. Nies 
Mervyn Shoor 
Robert R. Deen 
J. H. O'Connell 
G. R. Myers, jr. 
Joseph A. 
Engene N. 
William P. Downey 
Robert F. Foote 
Robert J. Whipple 
R. A. Standar 
Mason Morris, jr. 
Henry J. Hunter 
George E. Meador 
Karl V. Kaeas 
R D. Blomberg 
Clande E. Cooper 
Gilbert 8S. Hardie 
McDonald 


Jack M. 


Willan 3 White, or. 
= ; 
Jacoby 


Jack D. Moore 
William L. Hunter - 
Paul BP. Dickens, jr. 


Robert V. A 
Roger D. Sh 


H. M. Poteat, fr. 
EK. W. Pinkham, jr. 


Thomas RB. 


A. Niforepsies 
James A. rantiey 
Edward W. Lewmar 
Norman L. Youd 
Joseph Coudoa 


Joseph W. W 


J. M. Hogan, jr. 


K. M. C 
Soule, 


a he 


W. F. Fitzpatrick, jr. 
William H. Welker? 


Strot 


Nelse O. Ol 
Robert H. 


ber 


son 
ede 


Hurry R. Walker 
w Gera 


R. K. 


rts 
Peterson 


W. Armingtoa 


F. 
Rn. D. Little 


siarey B. Eis 
all Exskridge 
J. Ba 


Mars 

Jerome 

George L. A 
M 


Ell R. Crews 
M. W. Sternbouser 


Joho L. Tu 


Daniel H. Mathers 


Geral 


4d ©. Cummings 


BR. F. Mana, jr. 
Richard Lawrence, jr. 
Francis J. Gondry 
Charies L. R 


7 


rasler 


E. Kutezyckt 


Dawson 
P. 


aul R. 
(Continued on Neat Paye 


) 





When shirt and trousers ore 
ordered at the same time 
they are cut from same bolt 








of cloth assuring perfect 



































MAIL YOUR ORDER 


for These Top Quality 
MADE TO MEASURE GARMENTS 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


SUN TAN RAYON TROPICAL SHIRT 


Here is one of the new outstanding rayon fabrics with which 
we have had marked success. Here, too, you will find cool 
summer comfort and a high degree of wrinkle resistance. Our 
perfectly designed collars are tailored with all stitched collar 
band to hold them in proper military fashion. 
You'll find ample freedom at the chest and 
tapered waistline for trim fitting. ..........- 


SUN TAN RAYON TROPICAL TROUSERS 


Made of the same fine quality rayon fabrics as the shirt de 
scribed above, these trousers have met with the instantaneous , 
approval of thousands of Officers all over the world. Fortified 
by Associated fine tailoring and Associated’s 
100% guarantee, you too, can order ‘with ut- 
most confidence. Send in your order today... . 


Officers at far flung stations throughout the world ore 
pleased with the fact that our mail shipments will reach 
them wherever they are. 





$'7 50 


$7 50 


— ASSOCIATED MILITARY STORES 
ee Dept. N. J. 19 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, IM. 
TROUSERS S : 

IE entlemen: 

—— Please send me............ poirs trousers and........... 

SAT shirts described above. 

Leo PRs wdc nei cdainetenssendenethanas OE ccaveneucs 

WAIST ‘ 

SLBEve Organization ......cccccccccccccsescccssceces Socceeees 

= Camp or Post..... Se Pee CI. cine 
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¥. G. Wethterell 
Max = Zimmerman 


Fr: 
Milton H, Brown 








Raymond F.. Huebsch 
Donald 


Supply 
Charlee M: Harvey 


Ww. 
ear W. Muir 


Ira F. vince 





John R. Johnston 
yeoene T. Waite 


R. M. Whittemore 
Frank B. Fioya, jr. 


John z. Canstey, Ir. 


4 


Walter M. Enger 


SPOT PROMOTION 
Lieutenants whose previous appointments 
to the rank of Heatenant commander which 
continue only while servin 


Promoted to Lt. Comdr. 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 


John J. Tordoff 
Edward =, . 


Bert A. ny Bani 


rps 
W. k. G. Bartle 
A. B. Montgomery 
geome C Fagan 

Birtwistle 
, L.. J. Owen 
Daniel W. Heagy 
F. O. Huntsinger 
Chester S. Fay 
Paul T. Rees 
John O. LaBrie 
Joseph H, Bell 
Claude L. Boles 
Max McComas 


Corps 
E. N. Gardner 


R. en 
Ronaid W. Lange 
Lorenz G. Hopfer 
Lester ‘H. Mosson 
Mack L. Parker 
W. J. Edwards 


Robert B. Wolcott 
William D. King 
Robert H. Loving 
W. E. Dennard 
a ier G. Cronin 
Carl A. Ostrom 
John H. Atkins 
A. D. Bunn 
Elmer F. Norton 
Roger G. Gerry 
E. B. Carleton 
Charles M. Heck 
Sidney R. Howell 
D. J. Kennedy 

F. J. Smith ° 

John F Bowman 
L. E. Brenning 
W. P. Thomas 
Charles R. Shea 
Howard W Pierce 


Corps 
Charles L. jastes 
Franklin Ott 
Edwin W. Winnett 
J. L. Lambrecht 
Clifford W. Wilson 
Daniel F. Logan 


James G. Walsh 
Eben M. Standish 
> Tonner, jr. 
w. Cochran 
Robert L. Watson 
Ralph W. Clark, jr. 
Conrad T. Bundy 
Robert S. Hill 


Joseph G. Stanton 
Henry G. Conrad 
Stanley A. Mann 
W. Hostetter 

H. N. Walling 
James H. Parish 
Charles C. Hiles 
R. Ciesluk 

W. C. Humphrey 
Thomas E. Wright 
Ray H. Shores 
Wayne Prather 
H. F. Bowker 
Harley F. Wight 
Harry S. Mackan 
Rufus J. Harrell 
Cc. J. Buckley 
Milton C. oe 


Archie J. McDaniel 
S r Brandenburgh 
McDairmant 
Robert 5 Miller 
je B. Seaborn 
Charlies A. Young 
H. L. Greenough 
Seymour pases 
Edward leet 


M. 

Charlies J. Hawkins 
James L. Creekman 
Louis J. Barta 

B. McCune 
Herbert C. Borne 
Robert I. Baxter 
Prank H. Davis 


forrest P, Brown 
enry A. Oswald 
Thomas A. Grigsby 
Glenn P. Hardy 
Jack M. Page 
W. Utterback 

. A. Kelley, jr. 

W. Hos 

Gien C. Moore 





aowesdmsoe 
@ = 


lain A a 
William ng Winter 
Civil Engineer Corp 


William: c. Bqwers 
Cc. R. Hor jr. 
Arthur B. "Ch Iton, jr. 
Chester J. Kurzawa 
Richard D. Pratt 
Luther 8S. Reynolds 


in specified du- 


ties are terminated and who are reappoint- 
te the rank 


Heutenant commander in 





the Navy for temporary service without re- 
striction as to duty station: 
Line 


Harry C. Mason view » Duke 
ran. P, Aurand Merr A. Beach 


Edward 8. Manown FB. ve x herton 
James F. Barker Ellis L. Robinson 
Louis P. 4 J. T. Sunderman 


R. F. Barry, jr. Byron Phillips 
Staniey W- Vejtasa John M. Stuart 
John E. oe. Jt. J. W. Hutchinson 


Clarence P. Roland E. Moore 
Jack = Campbell John R. Lambert 
Raiph Lane Sam B. Ezell 


John H. Kevers Ralph H. Packer 


J. A. McDonough 


Supply Corps 
Phillip F. Ashler Frederick J. Scheel 
NAVAL RESERVE 
Classification DE-V(G) 
George M. kstep Arthur M. Savage 
S = Gellborn, jr. asa H. Morse 


Phillips . V. D. Brown 
Robert D. Bottenfield 


A. e “Harshman 
Russel A, Hart Joseph S. Poliksa 


George A. Euerle Douglas S. Crocker 
: se A. Taylor Robert 8 ee 
¢. eedle John Proc 


Tw 

M. W. Starkweather 
Fielder A, Jones 
Robert C. Upcharch 
M. W. Hirschman 
Henry F, Banzhaf RE A. Staples 
William E. Erwin Edward E. Adams 
Swen A. Hill Horace Karr 

i Willim F. 
qoonees 'E. Whitmore J. 
Ray W. Mayhew 
William R. Taylor John B. Boy 
Gillespie G. Boyd F. B. Rersmever 
John F. Morrison Vard A. Stockton 
Wilford T. Stannard Kevin McLoughlin 
Robert C. Wing S. V. Montgomery 
John W. Stewart T. D. Strickland, jr. 
Robert H. Hopkins Vincent L. Hollister 
Harry C. Hummer Delton EK. Walter 
one V. Green G. N. Spring, ir. 
Henry T. Loehr, jr. 
Arnold E. Haire 
Robert G. Ferris 
Joseph J. Sibley 
R. A. Tursentine Robert C. Hoffman 
O. E. Hardcastle Claude S. Farmer 
Barton McK. Robbins John F. Stevens 
ar | ote mg John A. Ward 

ir. John R, Carlson 
Richard “a "Hamilton Ben C. Gerwick 
John V. Hewitt, jr. 
Romer F. Good 
q Willis ¥: Harman 
ermode Albert Yundt 
4 Herbert. D. Spratiin 
W. J. Van Meter, jr. Robert F. Lanides 
Ralph F. McKinnle George B. King 
R. 8. Rickabaugh George A. Martin 
David D. Long, jr. Alfred C. 
William E. Wallace a C. Nichandros 
Allen H. Jensen Robert F. Sheffield 
Richard B. English Walter M. Kane 
Joseph C. Crocker William C. Grubb 
Emerson H. Dimpfel Heney F. Sewell, Ir. 
Charles A. Moore J. R. Carmichael, jr. 
R. KE. Lounsbury, jr. Park A. Dallis, jr. 
William L. Carver Jonathan F Rice 
Frederic D. Kellogg Harry M. Enter 
Donald F. Owens William S. Hitchings 
M. T. Lambert, ir. William 8S, 0’Kelly 
Thomas L. Miller Rohert BE. Blackwell 
H. R, Glennon, jr. Ralph S. Stevens, jr. 
John I. Mingay Gerald S. Norton 
Harry R. Livingston 


Classification D-V(G) 
John B. Ford, jr. F. 8. Deland, Jr. 
Philip H. Dennler, jr. R. P. — 
Clifford D. Feak R. H. Fin 
Henry G. Brousseau Albert F. , 
George R. Crane Albert E, Lind 
Maurice J, Keily A. Hutchinson 
Weston W. Adams James N. Felton 
Frank S. Hemenway, Jack L. Schumann 


jr. Arthur Winslow, 2nd 
Hubert M. McLellan Porter T. Dickie 


Donald G. Wright 
John E. “ae jr. 
ones M. Swif 

Pd nS jr. 


J. Humrichouse 
Reauh J. Whitley 

Frederick a Martin 
W. C. Meredith, jr. 


Edward B. Dunn George A. Helper 
John A, Beaman N. D. Salmon 
G. R. Cassel-Sinith Charles A. Boddy 
R. L. Eddy R. 4 Eastman 
Rowe B. Metcalf BE. Simmons 
Dary! Hull F. 3. Roosevelt, jr., 
. R. Stoneleigh gone P. Bracken 
Harry R. Mac T. F. Griswold 
John B. Allen get lhe§ Bradley 
Robert 8S. Boles M. Farr 


Max ll Murdock 
. A. Russel EB. Fitzpatrick 
Curtis L. Norton R. F. Cunningham 
Edward L. Newman Jackson Mizell 
William D. Murphy Frederick A. Allis 





H. M. sg Herbert C. Clark 
Robert H. Hal G. W. Casselman 
oO. McK. Mitchel jr. Kenneth H. Hannan 
Arthur C. Frien L. D. Dawes 
Milton J. Offutt B. A. Weymouth, jr. 
ar Lee H. T. Seudder, jr. 
G. D. Sullivan - T. Walden, jr. 
F. BE. Johnstone J. Massello 
R. P. Creath Tons We James 
Cc. G. Campbell . John H. McClain 
B. K. Thorogood Norman L. Field 
W. F. Kimball Julius W. Owens 
8S. Ribakoff J. W. Fitz atrick 
R. I. Thieme Walker Cobb Hunter 
Donald B. Howard J. BE. McGaughey, jr. 
BE. L. McGibbon R. L. Johnson 
John G. Turbitt G. H. Dap les 
BE. R. Heimburger M. J. Fin —. 
Almon G. Cooke Cc. R. Con 8rd 
Womrath Frederick. oer 

Robert Leeson John ersey 

. D. Tucker Samuel D. Knox 

P. D. Rust, jr. > G. Q. Thorndike 
L. B. Russell B. 8S. Etevens 
Donald G. Gill Henry I. Ross 


Richard Borden 
Richard ©. Weiss 
L. Rawson 

P. J. Arthur London 
W. R. Greenwood, jr. C. D. Lehardy 
L. 


Roger W. Luther 
W. N. McMillen 


F. W. Hinrichs N. P. Hallowell 


F. utrel, jr. P. F. Youngberg 
Howard FP. Elli George Fremd, jr 
T. A. Rittenbender Chaff 
Cc. B. Hall I. Brown 
W. R. Amesbury, jr. Mason F. Cocroft 
H. 8. sley ifred P. Kreiger 
W. B. Byrne . erman 








B. P. Parker 
Hads Johnson, jr. 
T. R. Fonick 
R. C. Price 
E.-N. Foss 
Richard J. Cragg 
Walter vell, jr 
. F. Highfield 
F. Heath, jr. 
. A. Haussler, i 
W. C. Lenhard 
Smith, jr. 
Whitby, jr. 
Ww. Dawes 
E. Rogers, jr. 
a a ne 
P. Thomsen 
B. Bullard 
C. F. Southward 
Cc. L. Williamson 


4) 


iy 
PQ 


. Werbherger 

Sheehan 
William H. Glenn 
G. — 
John D. 


3 


penalé Ainert Crafts 
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“Dad writes he sure envies us, getting all 
the Dyanshine Liquid Shoe Polish we want” 























THE ENTIRE PRODUCTION OF DYANSHIWE LIQUID SHOE 
POLISH IS NOW BEING SHIPPED TO OUR ARMED FORCES 
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What do servicemen think about? 
Dyanshine Liquid Shoe Polish for 
one thing—they bombard us with 
letters about their favorite shoe pol- 
ish, with statements like these: 


“I sort of depend on Dyanshine 
now, especially for inspection.” 


“I have a pair of regular issue shoes 


Dy MARK Rec SH PAT. OFr 














We’ve Been Reading Their Mail! 


about 8 months old and have used 
Dyanshine on them at all times— 
they really shine better than the 
day they left the factory.” 


Yes, Dyanshine is easy on the leather 
as well as easy to apply. And it makes 
no difference whether the shoes are 
Government Issue or “store” variety, 
it keeps them looking bright and 
clean under severest usage. 
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BARTON'S To Those Who Prefer Paste Shoe Polish , 


DYANSHINE 


comoovan enown Dyanshine Paste is available in Military Brown, 
Cordovan, Russet Tan, Oxblood, and Black. Packed in Barton MANUFACTURING CC. 
convenient wide-mouthed, 4-oz. jars. 
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on A. P. ©. orders. We shipped overseas before 
los for eupoditing shipment to you. Everything shipped ‘* 


the wer and have 
knocked dewn"’ 














H. V. Hooper F. A. Murra 
L. Murray R. B. Forsy 
G. R. Flood B. A. Fisher 
J. F. Brennan F. J. Trsot 
L. E. Dixon G. R. Hezger 
T. N. Hunt Cc. L. D. Allen 
T. A. Steveng J. A. Jordan 
L. M. Bennett J. L. Volz 
F. R. Malone B. H. Bush 
A. Voripaiefft Cc. F. Garland 
E. J. Vogel B. P. Carpenter 
J. F. Hurlbert W. B. Tucker 
M. B. Atkinson W._R. Lockhart 
P. R. Larimer L. H. Mulit 
J. W. Wright L. BE. Kinsler 
L. T. Jones R. Tate 
W. E. Self F. A. Spencer 
W. E. Poulson G. F. Platts 
G. M. George H. Torgersen 
E. P. Neill M. Kevolic 
oe. & | . Be guprehalite 
G. V. Morton, jr. J. A. 
W. J. Magner a. Be Mialindo 
R. W. Gillmore J. R. Faswen 
F. R. Cline W. J. 
J. L. Middlebrooks R. B. Whittredge 
W. R. Fuller EB. M. Blue 
W. J. O. Prinslo J. H. Minnick 
B. B. Dragstrem J. P. Murphy 
A. N. Swan W. H. Kordt 
A. J. Duren J. A. Gustavsen 
J. J. C. Ricciardi G. R. Whitmyre 
G. J. McDermott R. D. Scott 
- a ~a a 7 ree 
>. angworthy * * agmaler 
G. W. Dahm d H. C. Johnston 
R. F, Muhleman L. B. Wheeler 
N. E. Walker E. L. Raymond 
R. H. Nielsen P. J. Kauffmann 
E. G. Touceda R. H. Colcock 
F. A. Saunders E. P. Bowler 
P. R. Plant D. L. Hooper 
E. P. Wood B. F. Thorn 
C. A. Armstrong F. X. Venzara 
G. W. Kennedy, jr. D. E. Washburn 
J. E. Ferguson J. A. Heinrich 
W. A. Sauer L. Morris 
H. R. Saint B. G. Mercer 
J. J. Mulvanny Cc. J. Ackerman 
G. C. McFarland F. D. Ross 
J. K. McAfee J. J. Woodlock 
W. L. LaCasse W. D. Coxe 
R. H. Johnston, jr. H. M. Gay 
D. Nico Cc, E, p= 
L. A. mz S. Harwood 
H. Feyge E. L. King, jr. 
O. T. Larson J. P. Hosmer 
R. H. Rose C. 8S. Goddin, jr. 
J.J. Baier c selka 
A. C. Alloway W. H. Gemmell 
J. M. Hewlett, jr. H. H, Bailey 
R. J. Stock W. F. Bausman 
D. T. McDonald Cc. J. Swain, jr. 
H, P. Derry, jr. 

Classification E-V(BS) 
E. R. Mumford R. A. Krause 
E. K. Outcalt BE. P. Tomlinson 
H. D. Gibson W. B. Bernard 
E. M. Shook V. A. Autuori 
M. C. Spies R. J. Edwards 
L. A. Byam, jr R. = Chipp 
C. B. Maclean J. Shaw 
M. G. 8S. J. Bishop 
H. C. Stanley J. J. Cummings 


L. P. Wimberley 


Classification C-V(S8) 


F. R. Johnson D. W. Pleasonton 
J. W. Albert A. C. Ewert 
W. A. Pillsbury c. R. Bartz 
F. H. Brock R. YS Moore 
M. Thompson Ww. Struth 
A. G. Sayre R, pb: Phillips 
Cc. P. Sweeny H. W. Kistner 
W. B. Lawrence A. O. Hunt 
J. F. Mariscal A. C. Fox 
D. R. Stanfield R. A. Hancock 
E. W. Smith W. D. Daniel, jr 
R. A. Wood G. J. Noac 
H. J. Hoffman 8S. L. Diggle, jr. 
W. J. Busching Cc. L. Turnage 
A. W. Gray W. Hardman 
M. E. Solotar W. QO. Beach 
L. D. Coss E. L. Battey 
Cc. B. Trevey R. E. Williams 
B. R. hoon” W. C. Edwards 
E. G. Hentz J. H. Ludemann 
J. H. Allen H, G. Halleck 
R. EB. Coleman A. W. Clark, jr. 
T. L. Somers W._W. Voorhess 
J. R. Arkinstall F. D. Masters 
R. E. Haight 8. J. Hopkins 
R. F. Davies F. K. Knight 
Cc. A. Smith E. Sch . 
R. S. Stevenson W. K. 
A. H. Davis E. C. .. 
R. A. O'Bannon Cc. J. Scott 
V. L. Powers W. A. Green 
W. L. Williams H. M. Ervin 
W. M. Greely M. J. kas 
L. E, Furrow a N. Shall 
F. H. Smith J. *, Swanson, jr. 
P. H. Dunkle E. <i. English 
H. W. Von Dohlen, jr. D. Ww. Poole 
D. R. Lee E. B. Brown 
G. F, Welker W. A. Twitchell 
B. M. Keith H. E. Satterfield 
D. 8. Wicks J. C. Van Gross 
R. BE. Chrone B. Farkas 
R. D. Clark J. H. Canning 
R. W.. Morrill 8. Z. Hummell 
E, M. Siegel R. EB. Hall 
T. E. Erdmann R. J. Schmidt 
H. R. Refss F. N. Gangler 
F. C. Mashburn R. T. Cowden 
Classification CC-V(S) 
B. C. Smith O. A. Sibley 
G. O. Wheeler J. F. Hutchinson 
K,. V. Bloomer E. H. Liedstrand 
H. M. Gurin R. A. Bever 
G. H. Ritter W. _D. Frierson 
R. J. Leber BE. W. Klein, jr. 
E. A. Taylor R. D. Ballantyne 
J. M. Court B. Chandler 
W. H. Jenkins B. M. Wolfe 
H. A. Scheel W. J. Alfriend 
W. Fanning F. Caracciolo 
H. Key, jr J. 8. Eversole 
L. Johnson, II J. L. Henderson 
, A Holmes R. B. Wes 
C. A. Hoyt, jr 
Classification C-V(X) 
G. F. Cramer c BD Tetien 
F. T. Bowers R. H 
BE. M. L. Burchard D. M. Stanier 
A. A. Hill a. 





C. R. Werner J. C. Hargreaves 
A. L. Braun L. I. Nadeau 
Vv. U. Buck R. E. Calhoun 
Classifiestion L-V(S) 
Cc. L. McKenna H. Shockey 
G. A. Sullivan Cc. T. Youn 
J. E. Fant B. L. Borli 
J. M. Platz F. M. Votaw 
J. J. Peacock D. A. MacPherson, dr 
B. Muir J. P. Herst 
L. P, Oakes F. G. Shea 
F. M. Seaman P. V. Dabbieri 
0-V(8) 
H. C. Yeager H. C. Dudley 
BE. H. Cob W. F. Flournoy 
M. M. Hammond, jr. N. J. Smith 
A. C. rhart C. R. Beiser 
M. M. Montgomery J. W. McCloskey 
Cc. H. Howe H. C. Rockett 
D. G. Viskniskki H. C. Hart 
H. L. MeDevitt B. J. Darnelile 
E. C. Ives W. R. Wetmore 
<. P. McCabe K. Mann 
W. P. Rock F. A. Saxon 
H. W. Torgerson O. G. Green 
T. J. Davis W. _B. Severn, jr. 
M. J. Pilcher J. J. McDevitt, jr. 
L. M. Burr, jr. L. H. Fi 
M. H. nders R. A. Drysdale, jr 
J. Fyfe R. C. Hoffman 
R. O. Dot W. D. Gerstell 
R. G. Miller H. P. Seymour 
W. M. Mebane J. P. Sweeney 
E. G. Conroy J. G. Horne 
E. M. Jorgensen E. H. Lawton 
, W._A, Deitrick J. M. Chulstrom 
L. F. Porter A. E. Huson 
T. L. Shean Cc. H. Brooks 
J C. Rintelen, jr. C. E. Vorobik 
H. M. Smoot J. K. Tope 
H. 8. Rue, jr. H. M. Day 
A. M. Johnson L. H. Schofield 
8S. Y. Austin, jr H. B. Vander Poe) 
E. Emmons, jr. J. C. Lyman 
R. H. Robinson G. H. Mitchell, ir 
T. W. McCuiston H. Sampson 
R. W. Andrews C. A. Stay 
R. Dahl A. Kenison 
w. © Bullock B. Stout 
. J S. Wells B. & Old 
H,. Wallace T. H. Jenkins 
M. S. Burroughs 8. M Osgood 
E. E. Potter W. O. Keyes 
J. Barker, jr. G. W. Armijo, jr 
F, D. Weeks W. L. Naumer 
N. A. Connor mm, €. pt 
C. H. Blurton =. m. lsop 
H. R. Dyer J. S. Fluckey 
T. L. Golibart D. W. Jordan 
Classification O- VR(3) 
J. G. Houpis J. W. Brooks 
R. F. Ackermann W. C. Hill 
J. B. Clark T. K. McGarry 
R. J. Campbell G. W. Fehr 
H. F. Knauer R. M. Kime 
Cc m H-V(S) 
K. Swarts 1, K. Ruebush 
R. R. Sullivan R, J. Lewinski 
A. E. Euler W. V. Consolazio 
H. = Hurlbut E. R. Barron 
L. A. Barnes F. P. Mooney 
D. MacCreary G. T. Lodge 
J. D. DeCoursey O. N. Schuster 
E. L. Corey J. H. Steeve 
W. P. Briggs J. E. Morgan 
. W. Richards A. P. Webster 
Cc. T. Carnahan H. B. Gilbert 
R. G. Nebelung R. D. Hotchkiss 
N. Goldman N. N. Springer 
Vv. L. Miller M. Trawick 
F. A. Webster E. P. Casman 
C. Pfaffman R. P. Darling 
A. L. Benton W. L. Wilkins 
N. S. West L. A. Terzian 
L. E. Rosenberg A. C, Cornsweet 
W. F. Eads I. R. Stone 
W. K. A. Lawlor T. L. Duggan 
Classification MC-V(G) 
Cc. B. Jones F. C. Atwell 
G. 8. Peters o. Greene 
A. W. Kitts Cc. A. Smith 
J. F. Hines R. L. Dennis 
M. H. Little E. P. Manning 
H. H. Rosenthal R. D. Brookes 
H. PP ped H. M. McCroskery 
8. Gibson J. Clancy ; 
, A r oo J. T. Mason, jr 
J. H. Peterson T. C. Butt 
D. Singer M. 8S. oepe 
J. Z. Bowers E. B. Johnson 
R. S. Page, ir J. W. Bell 
J. Hammond G. R. Miller 
J. B. Wells R. N. Kent 
BE. ; Allen J. H. Valeik 
K. E. Smith R. M. Adams 
R. re Farrington V. J. Donnelly 
D. J. McCarthy R. O. Dawson 
J. E. Compson H. R. Barr 
C. M. Cutshaw W. H. Curley — 
A. M. Grossman J. W. Mader, jr 
F. X. Sommer, jr. H. G. Royal 
J. R. Ballew J. A. Renner 
R. P. Hoesten I. T. Crai 
J. J. O'Connor, jr. H. W. Coleman 
P. K. Condit W. A. Console 
W. M. McGaughey T. G. PoweN 
C. A. Herrick R. L. Quimby 
F. W. Reynolds J. R. Godbey 
H. L. Gardner, §r. M. E. Klinger 
W. J. Moore 8. J. Bogunieck! 
E. N. Neber D. C, James 
J. E. Choisser J. E. Adams 
T. A. Fox R. F. Sheets 
A. A, Buscemi M. E. Childress 
R. F. Chinn C. M. Hanisch 
H. R. Bierman D. G. Clark 
E. T. Callahan J. H. Goodlad 
R. Goldstein H. M. Blac 
T. E. Cone, jr C. F. Binder 
J. S. Skinner Cc. S. Stahinecker 
P. A. Clutz W. W. Briggs 
H. 8S. Miropol M. R. Louis 
H. M. Landber, A. F. Turner, jr. 
BE. C. Wilson, jr A. V. Dahlberg, jr 
Ww. K. We R. J. Hogan 
R. Zupanec Cc. V. Kimball 
H. B. Orenstein R. E. Dallas 
F. P. Baurichter R. L. Noonan 
R. Bookman D. G. Miller 
W. D. Deuell H. K. Schwarzfelé 
E. I. Cornbreeka, fr. G. J. Miller 
D. D. Harris M. Leider - 
H. T. Graham B. A. Halpe B 


(Continued on Nezt Page) 
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Promoted to Lt. Comdr. 


(Continued from 
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Crawley 
4 i Carleton 
. Burleigh 
Hauptman 
tehell 
. Truslow 
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” Lent 
. Ga rd stein 


* Brilhart 
Van Nortwick 
. Cohen 
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ichold 
Lancaster 
Goldberg 

. Moorman 
Surridge, jr. 

i. Requarth 
Holford, jr. 
. Keyserling 

. Hayes, jr. 

. Abts 

. Truett 
McInnes 
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Reuter 
Johnson 

. Eversole 
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. D. Hastings, jr. 
J. Eberle 


‘Rosenbaum 
. Thompson 


. Shank 
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. Jones 
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” Johnson 
. Schroeder, III 
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. Bagley 
Brown, III 
. Beuerman 

. Apuzzo 

. Butler 

. Anderson 

. Lannin 
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Straub 

. Vail 

. Jones 
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. G. Menville 
. H. Lipscomb 
. R. Leberman 
. I. Moore 

J. Broston, jr. 
. H. Fetterman 
. F. Benjamin 

. A. Phillips 

B. Roche 

. Fort, jr. 

. H. Allan 

. Emerson, jr. 
i. Montgome ry 

H. W. Jernigan 
W. A. Oliver 

N. J. DeJulio 

W. Slagle 

R. BE. McLochlin 


. T. Billups 

. C. Crowell 

. D. Smith 

L. ag 
. Crile, 

A. Sc ‘hroeder 
. H. Williams, 
. H. Howard 
F. Murphy 
S. Chance 

. M. Kent 

B. Shaw 
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L. O. Smith 
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Weston 
. Gugino 
Rosenberg 
. M. Anderson 
WwW. Dyar, Jr. 
. D. Ames 
. L. Liille 
"Vv. Mennella 
. V. Arlington 
. B. Combs 
> he = oc jr. 
. J. Marble 


i. Copeland 
” Friedman 
. Hoffeld 
Elmquist 
. Daaniels, jr. 
. Herman 
ead 


. Campbell 
. Christensen 


Rahat eo 


J. Roberts, jr. 
Ke Walker 
- Fleming 

. N. Kilgore 

. T. Blackwell 
. R. Gibbons, jr. 
R. Ahroon, ie 
Daum 

Z- Sullivan 


J. D. Flynn 

R. H. Thomason 
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3 rewyer 
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8S. Adler 
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. M. Jennings 

. R. Murra 

. R. Cukerbaum 

B. Barger 

- E. Greenberg 

- T, Lathbury 

_ Andrews, 

. Bingham 

. Ellsworth 

. Harms 

. Ross, ir. 

Gang 

. Propp 

. Gaynor 

- Chancellor 
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J. F. Conner 
B. Thomas 

J. R. Kingston 
J. W. Hertzler 
R. L. Ross, jr. 
H. A. Tagett 
W. J. Stangle 
M. V. Sh 

Cc. M. Smith 

C. E. Wittenberg 
H. L. Farrell 
J. A. Ward 

M. A. Zeligs 

8. C. Zibelman 
Guy Payne, jr. 
R. F. Koop 

D. T. Jones 

G. F. Waltemath 
J. H. Ewing 
T. J. Whalen 

F. R. O’Brien 

J. L. Sullivan 
G. F. Doyle 

H. H. Karr 

M. P. Strahl 

L. R. Nesbitt 
J.C. Martin 

F. W. Stockwell 
v. W. Weakley 
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rthi:r Schneller 
- > Comstock 
N. Mastrobuono 
E. Wetzel 
. T. Urban 
Gustin, jr. 
Tomec 
Blue 
Strode 
Finch 
Lengyel 
Forrest 
Clark 
Bew 
Hand 
Cowen 
Gilmour 
. Lemke 
Melivain 
. Magoon 
. Ottaway 
Wilson 
Reese 
McCarty 
*. J. Metcalf 
Patti 
Brown 
Whitelaw 
Card 
. Rusch, jr. 
. Fidler 
Brandt 
Hawkey 
avid Davidson 
. Van Wart Waldo 
K. Swasey 
. 8. Lampson 
K. a 
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M. Smith 

B. Hollingsworth 
. 8. Scott 

. Il. Sidnam 

S. Irvine 
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. M. Cushing 
i Proffitt 
G.M. Morrison * 
J. N. Marquis 


M. Kackley 
z. H. Ambrose 
H, A. Johnson 
Cc, S. Wallace 
A. J. Pederson 
O. H. Mustermann 
G. F. Mainwaring 
B. C. Steinbrecher 
R. J. Williams 
E. E. Barksdale 
E. A. Rouff 
R. L. Morris 
J.J. Bucahnan 
R. J. Criss, jr. 
W. L. Roberts 
Smith 


J. L. Gillard 
J. D. Hennessy 
J. A. B. Fershtand 
- E. Kinzer 
A. Riskind 
Ww. M. Thebaut, jr. 
E. C. Guyer 
W. J. Swett 
H. M. Spence 
T. D. Caruso 
A. L. Gibbins 
Cc. G. Walcott 
A. J. Cantoni 
A. D. Danielson 
J. R. Delaney 
U. R. Finnerty 
J. W. Stevens 
A. E. Morris 
M. 8. Ascher 
D. B. Landau 


. Baxter 
rink 
Rastetter 
. Cooper 


. Knight 
Hromadka 
. Beal 
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” Charvat 
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. Martin 
. Moore 
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S. McDaniel 

. Strieder 

” Allen, jr. 
Hollowell 

. Mohair 

. Wander 
Buhler 

. Emert 

. Jones 
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. Walsh 

. Flanders 
Schwartz 
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Gillespie 
Lebensohn 
. Johnson, IIT 
Crand 
. R. Airs 
P. Vincent 
L. Hogeboom 
KB. UL. Lozner 
J. C. Lockhart 
Francis Giuffrida 
K. E. Johnson 
F. M. Woods 
J. B. Bounds 


Meyer Kurzner 
. J. Brogan 
. BE. Willlams 


Futcher 
Roberson 
Randall, II 
McKinnon 
Bowen 
Jones 
Stone. jr. 
Leighton 
Lofgren 
Wagner 
Erni 
Buehler 
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T. Benson, jr. 
. H. Mathews 
G. Ide 

W. Olds 

P. Rome 

. B. Voris 

. 8. Wigton 
Cc. Wycoff 
. F. Wanless 

. J. MeGurl 
J. Ryan 
wis Thomas 
C. Allen 
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HOT FOODS A-PLENTY ‘or 





SERVICE MEN, 
















and liquids, 






Hot foods and PROTECTED foods 
are assured our fighting forces on both 
the war front and the production front 
by AerVoiD poftable vacuum insulat- 
ed hot fvod, soup and coffee carriers. 
The finest built, most durably built 
carriers mace in America for STOR- 
ING and TE ANSPORTING hot foods 
Food carriers te carry 
either o-e, two, three, four or five dif- 
ferent hot foeds to each carrier. Liq- 
uid carriers for hot soups, coffee, ete., 
in capacities of 10, 8, 5, and 3 gallons. 
Write for envelope 200B illustrating 
AerVoiDs for war-effort food servicing. 


VACUUM CAN COMPANY 


25 S.Heyne Avenue 


fet li) 40 © Selle 





. W. Dorsey 

. H. Klein 

. P. Hunt 

. I. Cowan 

. T. Friedell 

. S&S. Hirschboeck 
Bernard Silver 


bl tab 





Classification MC-M 
James Alphonsus Murphy 


Classification Be-vie) 


. H. Ke 
. Slac 
. Hanson 
. Smith 
. Alexander 


aqunepeoig 
mR, 


L. Gehring 
Murray Gillette 
J. R. Bailey 
W. D. Harris 
G. M. Berry 
W. E. Cole 
R. E. Goodall 


W. McC. Mortell 
M. A. Sterling 

. Molbeck 
Spelman 
F. ti. patte 


L. Lev 

eo 4 jr. 
Archer 
Tynes, jr. 
Weiss 
R. B. Pravtor 
J. M. Hartlein 


a a 
May 


Bre 
phe 


Hyman Litman 
A. Sines 
Aaron Pargot 


Williams 

G. B. Dinan 

Cc. G. Veno 

J. H. Thomason 

M. L. Hall 

. A. Huff 

F. Jensen 

H. Brening 

E. Matthies 

H. Bemister 

. Foreman 

J. Gerber 

> Taylor 
Stodola 

a Rose 

. L. Bains 

> Aloisio 

4. A. Bohaker 

ed Sturm 

R. O. Wikstrom 

P. A. Canalichio 

J. B. Lee 

R. A. Hanes 

Dd. Hom 

Cc. Fortelka 

._E. Covington 

L. Eggers 

G. J. Coleman 


PSHE PP WPS: 
4 


rgao 


W. F. Clarke, jr. 

R. Oliver 

.H. Jones 

T. Sorensen 

W. McAleer 

P. Jenkins, jr. 

0. Austho 

B. Haworth 

R. Beekman, jr. 

A. Bolt 

J. Deberry 

H. Frizzell 

V. Meisel 

I. Gallagher 

B. Smythe 

D. Keeffe, jr. 

Cc. Trotter 

J. Goodman, jr 

. O. Gaebe 

. W. Brockmeyer 

E. Pump 

} 4 Freden 
Moser 

P: Chandler 

F. Pack 

. J. Charkins 

& B. Sullenberger, jr. 

H. J. Copperthwaite, 


ir. 
E. R. Motley, jr 


MORI OP OR Sy 7 


ett et 
ae 


~ 
= 


ok 


Packard 
Kervin 
J. Nelsen 
J. Condon 
C. Haase 


“Pe 


E. Hauifin, jr. 
w. McDonald, jr. 
B. Halet 

S. Hess 

S. Greenslade 

. H. Secrest 

hilip Craig 

. T. Deutschman 
H. Axelrod 

W. Scherzinger 
. T. Dean, jr. 

” O'Neill 

. Anderson 
Edwards 
Ww 


SRR RECHO DEMONS HM BNRES 


be ba rd tS dt 
SRR ones 
ye 

oS 

= 

Ros 

3” 


Pixley 

Burnett 

Drapeau 

Lockwood 

. Ferling 

r Hoogerhyde 

E. Shearon 
King 

M. J. 


Gelb 
Mitchell Hechter 
J. A. Moore 
R. W. Hall 
Taylor 

Grissom 
Nelson 

. Gelberd 

. Hooper 

. Gainey 

- Gibson, jr. 


;-* 
. Janetos 
. Collins 
Gates 
t, Gheckton 
Carson 
” Stoddard 


eager 
3 Ss yg? 


ee 


7] 


Raya dahangadyt yh 
ae 


E. 

William Cather 

c. D. Harm 

A. L. Vestermark 

H. N. Siemer 

H. A. Smith 

Joe Pinkner, jr. 

J. G. Mallory, jr. 

E. L. Myers, jr. 

momen Rydzeski 
M. Bains 

W. T. Burris 

S. P. Wells, jr. 

Cc. J. McBride 

L. S. Micek 

Louis Friedman 

H. G. Taylor, jr. 

G. A. Bowling, jr. 

Cc. D. Smith 

R. G. Rahner 

E. O. Henry 

J. Me. Jepson 

J. P. Page 

G. H. Hepkins 

R. W. Johnson, jr. 

W. A. Blackmore 

J. A. Roberts 

R. H. Eldridge, jr. 

J. R. Graves 

. FE. Rosenstein 


J. 

H. 8. 
FE. A. Pearson 
W. M. Murray 
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F. W. C. Karney R. J. Smith 

J. J. Salmen Fred Robinsos 

E. T. Moellering Cc. L. Craig 

W. M. Dierker Cc. W. Burkhart 

w. a. | on o he >. 

K. E ontgomery ° ° 

G. B. Mason c. R. Guthria, & 

Cc. E. Donilon R. J. Dewolf 

Samuel Goldhaber E. F. Froelich 

D. C. Frank J. A. Brenmaa 

F. S. Vogt, jr. J. W. Gardiner 


W. R. McClellan 
Classification BO-V(S) 


R. R. Waggoner W. G. Grayburs 
L. R. Schilling a. y J > 4 

J. H. Garrison L. W. map 
H. H. Fischer H. D. Jones 

R. L. Combs, jr. BP. J. Jerdon 
Rk. G. Havelka I. H. Pomerey 
E. V. Gordon M. H. Draper 
W. N. Phipps P. J. Pinel 

J. W. Boyle W. A. Beaz 

R. N. Macmillan Y: . a 

F. J. Denton o we Pp 

L. B. Curtis T. B. Rochferd, be. 
R. L. Huth J. lL. Beeig 

K. E. Merriam Cc. C. Marshall 
R. B. Towill W. H. Linnert 
R. C. Gordon M. M. Singer 
N. D. Griffith Cc. S&S. Frye, jr. 
Ek. C. Thurman = te nonwes 
P. C. Bonnette . Le Carr 

L. F. Abel Reginald Holland 
J. P. McConnell B. K. Defiebre 
G. R. Hubbard H. M. Rode 

Ww. J. Cobb A. D. Eastman 
M. Q. Bolstad W. L. Stovall 
R. F. Smith R. J. McGuane 
E. M. Pollard A. B. Wilson 
H. M. Glick Carroll Beato 


Gassthention, sor) 






L. EB. Toddhunter ° 

J. K. Woodruff 6. C. Wesatlu 
T. H. Wilson R. F. Murphy 
A. C. Hulbert K. J. Guetin 
Cc. W. Spridgen bh. B. Ryan 

F. J. Finucane R. W. Cope 

S. N. Siegel Burton Cohn 
E. K. Snider F. G. Winiecki 
E. E. O'Donnell Vv. R. Glocheaki 
James Reed, jr. J. S&S Carey 

I. E. Carner P. A. Hunt 
W. D. Bohn G. C. B. Meare 
J. G. Ehrlicher Fr. J. Enright 
3. N. Quigley, jr. BK. M. Lanes 

T. F. Drake L. A. Coutea 

Oo. M. Duffy, jr. W. H. Savage 
E. W. Nelson BE. T. Wyckoff 
Cc. te fonacnerm. dr. A v Gelvian 
F. O. Maltry, jr. . KB. F. ¥ 
F. W. Poe " x. ¢ bernathy 
J. N. Trainer, jr. WwW. B. Cryer 
Ss. C. Ruopp BR. B. & Adams 
G. A. Kirschner w. Cc. Kuhn 
G. F. Dunn R. M. Alt 

F. J. Jackson R. J. Kliess 
R. A. Phillips WwW. F. Muller 
D. H. Hoard K. C. Todd 

R. L. Belliveau G. V. Patterson 
Cc. T. BE. Warriner F. R. Crull 

A. F. Tilton R. J. Mo 

D. H. Mime Cc. J. 

Cc. W. Beaman J. T. Murphy 
c. M. Jordan J. J. Dantone 
Cc. W. Peckham 0. W. Stafford 
E. J. Weber W. M. Armetrong 


(Continued on Nezt Page) 


Abs 
J. E. SIRRINE & CO. 


GREENVILLE « SOUTH CAROLINA 


POR MORE THAN 
° 40 YEARS 





x * 











INDUSTRIAL PLANTS + WASTE GISPOSAL - 
WATER SUPPLY + APPRAISALS + PLARS - 
STEAM POWER PLANTS + STEAM GTRLIZATION - 


WYDRO-ELECTRIC SYSTEMS + REPORTS « 
ee a RN NR A 
































AN airplane engine burns up its own weight im 
gasoline in about 2 hours. 


AMERICAN 


AMOCO 





AMERICAN OIL COMPANY 
and its affiliate 


PAN AMERICAN REFINING CORP. 


















T. Korink 
Ernest Couloheras 
Classification A-V(8) 2 
2nd Lt. J. D. Hill 3 
4 znd Lt. «&. M 
Kver 
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Promoted Si ee -y an Oe tae P. B. Graham H. G. Edward 2 
oO 5 . 44 se w. 7 ~ ie. & rds | 2n 
PPR ed to Lt. Comdr. E wt’ secphee, ir F. F. Smart, jr. Ww. = J. A. Thomas 2nd Lt. B. C. Jones | hardt 
H. S. Schwab from —— Page) o. J. Finuin ; = Barnep | TB. a: fr. H HG. Cushing | FO pA. G. B. Beller gaa i. ¢ L. Gee 
a. S. 5 a J. F. . . Fulton, jr. Dd. F. . egering °nd I ~ , 2nd Lt. R. P Gowen 
G. MeK. Rice A. Thompson Woloch yt. T. Me . Robinson af , 2. ¢. & te . P. Humpb. 
3. v a P. P. Halpern IP. Farrell McLaughlin J. J. Glessner, II ieee ans me ry 4 : ond Lt RA - 
> - a jr. W. H. Johnson J. E. eee CHC-V(8) ly J. Le Classification E-V(S) well R. Max i bach d Lav 
ake aioe R. U. Smith SF Secte > T. Beckham ia L ——. H. H. Keller 2nd Lt. H. O'Neill, jr and Lt. T. R. Lesbie 
J. D. Cooper a c. * Geaqsine | H. H. MeClellan - o Basnen | W. ‘7. Kirk Jr. 8. D. Reynolds 2nd Lt. A. D arabe ona ‘. i! V. Lidgard 
+ H. B. Toombs inte T. H. Reilly | EB. 0. Peterson Searelin Wwe: iu tt hoe 1" bo 
R. t.. — > G. Hutchinson |} A. J I MekKelway i — I. M Whetst 2 © Medd 2nd Lt. H € Wall ond I on 
7 }. S. Lofink |-F. M. J. McKeon J. P. Lynch ic ss ptstone E. 8. Hochuli 2nd Lt. Jack Wils end Lt. G. RB. st 
| oa “me ® | ilshee ; - : Jack Wilson . rick 
D. P. Mill Ginscifention 8O-T SS) | W. F. X. Wheeler \ cate |W. HL MeKay W. 1. Walker nd Lt. R. D. Kanz- ist Lt. P 
J. A. Clague Kk. NX. Lamson | R. A. O'Connor i. V. Best x. £14. P. D. Tope 
D. M. Cameron J. B. Andrade | F. D. Bennett KR. . Shindler lw mee". > oe aad 84. F.C. ely, ie ‘Lt. We 1 
E. W. Vossler », S. Lennox ly 4 onner W. W. Lumpkir | ' . Gaynor a Bal- 2nd Lt. G rn (% 
to wee inva ir = ce Chrisman | c. W. Leve — CC-V(S) 2nd Tih. W. Hiden 2nd Lt mG 
.. M. Francis 1. Pi — | R. W. 7 vty . P. Gans | 2nd Lt. K. E. Sy a at. J. J. Hanno 
43 SR a oa cm montaemerg Eee a eX 
le ya ye n , | J. J. O'Neil M. B, Baus ans LooIns Ed . 2m i } P r 
P. 1. Laneaster J. H. Baker, j F. J b Neill | : L. W. Meachum | Classifi dmund | man J M. Chap- 2nd Lt. T. kf. s : 
A. B. Poole we ba | ‘A. Gallagher J. K. O’Brien | W. E. Browning cation Las ond Li. &. J. Harri 2nd Lt. L. D. Camp 
Zz. Vea J. Newbegir | E. A. Gallagher W. E D. F. : A. B. Layton | > pe es 8 bel ; amp 
y i, teen x H. Gipson 1 F. P. Gehring j ne | Hudson Moore q R. W. Ince 2nd Lt. W. C. Hawk- ona Let. 3G Car 
y Js - 4 . = yan y ~ . “4 | > AS ari 
aR Td a - 8H. Reeder * ¢- Cunneen 8. W easel wee = ond it i 7 Reown 2 ia. c I ree 
’ ; argrav ; . L. Smi ¥ * ghi e $ i . 5. = . ~ » — ‘inke} 
ag Craerin on Ra <a 1c -. Foley. : H. Shilling |G. G. —— BEO-VtG) 2nd Lt. J. | — ont Ee 
L. A my aoe Neuman i. A. Dey oo Classification MC-V(S) ~~ = A. Huddle- — a a. 3. Hams 
wo Vv. H. 8 H. M. Wev . . ap in . 4 s 
r - Melnerney J. K. Wetter | Lieutenants —_ Promotion 6. F. Mn oa h, jr G. A. Stanbery Ist Lt. Murray Ball ay J. BD. Mohet 
w.c Se ced fr eee to den name ot yas previous appointments S. M. Dillenherg H. I Yeatts 2nd Lt. N. A. Ban- 2nd Lt. BE. W. § 
MD: > + erson D. T. Aaron continue only oe Commander which F. L. Horsfall, ir N. N- Fein > dura ie W. Serie 
HB Bre and EK. W. Meyer are terminated e serving in specified duties | George Ferre dees F. K Bradford 2nd Lt. C. F. Buck- 2nd Lt. J.) 
H. B. Brows > Dy tanteak a oe ——o- whe are reappointed to the | W- EB. Dawson A. W. Squires a Sed It Sons GQ ae 
J. F. Corlett a Levering | service in the eS for temporary P. J. Devers W. B. McAllister, jr. Tent it * rs — 2nd Lt. >, . ee 
- A. W. Lee | States Nz pBerVe O e Unit ApS. Sts. SRFGCRSS . + Kileh 
a i? yr Ww. J. Kechn poe ely ivy without restriction as to duty Ww. a DC-V(G) a, °. Ww. Cosvesr mw ia cite 
. C. Pe W. H. H . es 5 4. J. H, Cassidy j — 
z G walter" -i- c. G Classification DE-V(G) Classification SC-V(G 2nd Lt. 1D. A. Harte, ond Lt. J. J. i 
W. ©. Woodard R. J. Mebane, jr W. &. Ginn C. L. Cover, jr M. M. Resuer “kaa aus ume “s Lt. N. "ish 
. R. He ary 2 Ee. F. E. S cael ~ 4. J. N. Hulse , 18 
a : Beecey ae 2 a ll : a vitenerald R. H. — George me, eee SC-V(S) my Lt. K. F. London Capt. J. 1. 
EB. G. Re Lioyd > £- Robertson ade W. H. Phillipson, jr G. W. Nolte F. ag one ,*- P. BR. MeCal- 2nd Lt. J. W. Brana 
S . F. Leat Classifi siiaeeinanis . man — srang 
TS Washburn J. Madden” "| Gordon Hay sifcation D-ViG) | HLM.S. Gandeliman 3. F. Wa x oleate 
BH. P. Noell 2. B. Williamson eee Spans A. L Merberrs saab F. Walker ond Lt Capt. ‘L. F. Grahan 
7 G. A. Tay ). A. Smith . MePherrin Classificati - . J. L. MeMains 2nd Lt. I sraham 
A. T. Samuelson aylor F. W. B. M. Abel R. DP. Sche on CEC-V(S) Capt. J. L. Medeiros 2nd Lt. UL. D. Krapt 
: G. Blee > > Betchine Maennile C. M. Fellows L. R. ynnne oa C. Josephs Capt. Paul S “Miller iat ie oo 
. R. Gardner su Hat eill H. W Classification C-V(G) R. L. Cooper eereere Marcus 2nd Lt. B. J. Smolens ona Li J. L. Aronoy 
- 3; Moore SL. gs ag . W. Sehlueter ° T. H. Morrin M. E. Healey W. HH. Day zee Lt. . teeo ana Ue. F. W. Bales 
iley R. > "4 » Jr. Classificati ae J. BR. Ritter 5 . Cates =n¢ Lt. J. L. Sullivan F “i 
2 $e iPoes x." ewh p.  tome Gnd Le Neti Bolle. Ine teil Ff 
H. H. — J. R. McKowne - M. Van Tuyl Z — - _ Gottwals Ww eBiekic. , *,' a ‘ Fe area 
4 F. 7 , . J. Vale Vv. C. Binkle . . : 
a: Fa pm = my ir. F n oo E. J. ee... eceeaaaas es a. s. ween . e Scileppt wa * z. L. Davis ¥ ~ Ralph Candiotti 
20 5 ockton ° -* WwW. - i y oney AG. VF . adle 2 ut. ‘oe me 7 < at. - J. ‘arley 
R. D. Seagraves i. W FIRE a0 ween oe E. A. Teague CE. —— W. iS Weeks a foot, jr. Light a Oe P. E. Castel 
a 3 = - w ~ jassification D-M . E. Seufer -n t: L. G@. Chap- 2 : 
T. B. Howard fi. W. Warioxe ‘ia. A. J. Church ‘tc ee eee FO Leonard 1 DFO Jahn A Chalot” 
iche B. W. . 8 : - a asilli eon uevy 2 ee a 
Richard Wurdeman P. te ~ . Poller D. B: Geddes ee Classification CHC-V(S) = Lt K, H. Moreau ond it & M. Daltor 
v. Be Troutf R. M. Stocking A. C. Hoffma U. V. Martin M. F. Willi J, L. Goldberg and Lt. F. J, Boyle 2nd Lt. A. Danowits 
. - outfetter N. D. Morgan & So n F. W. C. Zwicker M. F. illiams F. V. Sullivan “ 4. G. J. Hell- 2nd Lt. J. R — 
Cc. E. ae a Beverley H. Rick Godoy f © —— E. W uw ‘A-V(RS) Peay G. CG Allen 2 tino oe 5 ™ 
T. C. Roberts, jr. G. Gilley H. R. MePhee > - T. Cameron 2. W. Lipscomb ist Lt. F. L. C 2nd Lt. V. F. Demaye 
: G. Mae ) : . G. A. Ritchey L.Coune 2 ‘i. F. R. Der 
Gemseel Geeeneges B. Re Giiteesio Y +, — a. BD. Buras” ey ol Clncsifiention _ Lt. D. T. Bell, jr. voy so 
C “a a Cc. D. Damon Q ww Ma ~ F. O. Bryce 1. F. Olsen change of classification: et J.B. Hennessy ist Lt. E. H. Dor 
CF. Milair © Steen . W. Mackenzie F. T. Callahan B. W. Ashmead _ > sees ond i = &- Manley iy 
EK. Auerbach A. D. MeCreary” . i Classification E-M S. S. Williston y.Y. ichey 2nd Lt. J. R dams 2nd Lt, T. R. Drag 
H. K. Snyd “ R. A. Harrison J. J. Cantline J. A. Mackey P. H. Campbell = Dater, jr. ond Lt. GT. Boren onetti 
AL. N — Cc. B. Heck A. H. Russell Ww AL Ke “4 F. R. Kroner Alfred Christensen aaeain T. Butter- FO Joseph Goetz 
WwW. Mw. a, J. F. Skipper A. E. Champeau - A. Keefe > . Otterson = P —_—, enn ta ya Gene 2nd Lt. R. C. Grant 
, 5! } ie a " . BE. ~ athan D r 2nd Lt. , r 
V. A. Sheehy, jr. . < Woeeee, =| tem Gere Classification DE-V(S) ti D. §. Rowell 2nd Lt. B. 'T. Dilling- ——— 
= KE. N. L Wainw M. McC. Tharpe Qnd Lt. I arv 
T. L PA. poses CEC-V(8) Norman Loader Spanidice Teatton, j w. a BE. J. Manz ° A B. M. Joseph ond it ‘ 5 hier 
P. A. Har 1 W. R. Benford F augh Cc. J. Forsberg r | W._S. Hunsbe EK. B. Potter 2nd H. P. Maupin ond Lt. W. W. Howell 
C. Hi. Darby R. P. Strickland cl coe €6€§hCcCSlCU 2nd Lt. H. 1. McClure ist Lt, W. R. ilies 
T. RW eruy E. K. Bryant G. B. Bir |e D-V(S) J. Macc. Aha er W. T. Hord ond Lt. J. W. Me- 2nd Lt. He +, -~ 
T. c. = J. H. Hulse H. ¢. Walters. H. S. Center Thaddeus os A, F. Long 9 Laughlin ond Lt. 7 yg Kurts 
R. C. er W. H. Young P. M. Clark . E. B. Morris G. A. ——a— J. E. Hartung iy o Sidney Mogol man 
RE. Harrisot A. E. Ramburst D. D. Dunn C. L, Kessler F. H. Peipmeier. F. M. Rivinus, jr. oe 4. R. B. Neuberg 2nd Lt. EB. J. Lonet 
W. B. Hayes, L. L. Willard R. B. George E. W. Sweetland R. L. Wilson C. W. Harrison, jr — = Ce onl ans 
F. L ‘Ben ™ D. M. Lancaster B. M. MeMulli L. A. Hager, jr. B. C. Cannon C. ¥. Barber ‘ ist Lt. A. A. Pinzke 2nd Lt. T. J. Meher 
F. G. St lai H. E, Smith Cc. W. Myers = o B. Berger, jr. R. Hi. Milbrath G. W. Faurot Ry J. H. Pletta ~ | latent 
C. J. Snook ; J. P. Draney, jr H. W. Carroll, jr. - M. McCarthy D. C. Gaylord J. H. Pedersen iat I ut. A. F. Racz FO V. H. Mare} 
H. McC. Mim ir. J. McK. Bell, jr R. S. Aldrich Frederick Fish J. L. Dahiquist F. &. Luther ond ut. W. C. Raschke 2nd Lt. Paul Martin 
BA. on 1. - Burnell . J, N. Wheelock 2. S. — z. H. MeAleer > > Standish iat uw", wa Ist Lt. N. Menaker 
2 x Leide : J uer 2. D. . ©. Drake, jr. ond Tt. R. A. Meve 
bf aFpiliner F. W. Klee . © Sie J. J. M. La Follette ee W. & Mailliacd ane *- ‘A. Dwyer ond Lt. S Lea 
/ 7, ates = SE See F. F. Adam H. J. Wright CG. G. Chipehas R. H, Baldwin nd Lt. R. M. Lambi- 2nd Ut R. Perks 
L. F. Southerla W. K. Trimble R. W. Schlecht H. L. Hamilton a &--oy W. C. Moore x. = ond Lt. B. C. Petror 
A. M. Mc Kin and, jr. Thomas Jefferson D. B. Keith J. F. Gallagher J. ¥. latimer W. H. James Lt. F. C. Laver ecita 
CL. Black nos Solomon Kaplan T. H. McBai J. F. Gilday Peter Bertelli E. F. Wilcomb > tne Lt. W. J. Mills 2nd Lt. Joseph, Piror 
W. H. Walker W. A. Bowles CB. Neely W. P. Burleigh J. R. Cox 2nd Lt. R. L. Wil- ist Lt, N. R. Rabay 
J. 8. H — X. F. Censullo B. B Keck D. E. Hart, jr “gr ond Lt. J.T. Skahas 
&. i. walt F. F. Kravath RR, + J. 8. Frazer — A , 2nd Lt. R. W. Fill- 2nd Lt. F. L. Snyder 
S & sm alling T. J.. Dumont J Epa Warwick Potter rmy Casualties Pls es ond Lt. M. W. Stern 
S. H. Martin bt rh , Nelson C. K. Saltsman > ; Hots. ir. p (Continued from Page 1016) oy ee a Pd ond Lt. H. W. Sweent 
3. Gr ava 2nd Lt. : st Lt. G. K. Ramsey 2nd Lt. B. Wasser 
wp eintman CE Poettarione | He, Blanebard |B gamers | End Le aa nt © % Rete ee ee 
ieorge O ‘old 2nd Lt. Paul Brill ‘ : : 1 ut. R. F, Spicer 1st Lt. W. W Lent 
ra t — H. F. 1.3 R a —e. jr. T.™M. Prentice ond Lt. j ¥ Hie 2nd Lt. E. R. Larri- Ist Lt. G. W. Bran- “jr. sie aati 
B. 5 — W. E. Bobbit L. H. Rid ~y Preston Moore ond Lt. H. J —— oot oa ond Lt. W. J. Suge 
L. H. Schiom’ ir. R. E. Flint K. a miliete” ir. T. D. Price et 2 dees tee 2nd Lt. J. W. Marsh 2nd Lt. J. E, Gilmore 2nd Lt. C. Adams 
@ W. Fiyon N. W. Herzberg CC 8t = H. E. Neal 2nd Lt. J. I ‘oo 2nd Lt. G. B. a, jon ee & R. Jones ist Lt. J. H. Brand 
G. A ‘ae 3. A. Riviere Fr. D Sailer E. C. Lawson Ist Lt. J. C. Secdetets 2nd Lt. J. H. Bishop ~ Lt. R. P. Bowl- enburg 
H. H. Holmberg . fi meee G. C. Ellick Me gg ne Denfeld aad i‘ » ae encbey ond i x Le Huston ond Lt B. T. Cox - _ oo 
J. C. Stilley 7, K. Fiynn T. R. Stansbur a Min 2nd Lt. EB. J. Kelley, 2nd Lt. H. setts ist Lt. C. M. H Ss 
A. M. Garr T. F. Donlon - 2 aa, 2 F. S. Sims ir. "2 4. H. W. Mur- | 2nd Lt. D. M. all ond Lt. J. W. Butter 
“ E. H. 8 We Greene, SF. W. B. . nd Lt. G. E. Ki dock _ ut. D. M. Stevens mor 
& = Recor. de. G. A. Daniels > } eee H. W. Riley See 06. S. 9 Binet See SA. O. Reker .. S % Soa Ist Lt. J. A. Coven 
W. W. Moore, j . T. Suedkamp W. L. Huggins n Vv. J. Amoss 2nd Lt. R. G. Lamie. wo ond Li. B.A apella try 
. . sr. . Ree oe , ‘ ‘ oe st Lt. M. Wahnee ond Lt. B. A. Barry 1st Lt, B. Handorf 
J. H. Thatcher 2 F, M. Mosley W. G. Morrison - 8. R. Damon 2nd Lt. M. F. Maher 2nd I oe 2nd Lt. J. I : 1. Handor 
B. W. Smith J. H. Etter, jr. P. R. Warmee F. A. E. Lowell 2nd Lt. W. S. Masze- ond 7 L.. KE. Allen ond Lt. M. E tishop 2nd Lt. R. G Hanish 
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Ww. a . G. rrison E. ~ 2 " | 2nd Lt. K. I | 2nd Lt. BE. J. Cashen 
P. H. Peterman ao wee W. 8. Hatch B. J. Green nd Lt. E. F. Schad- 2nd Lt. K. H. Betts | ist 14. Thomas Cryan on ht K. A. Mardie 
oS woHen: - & ieane E 4 Kleinhans W. K. Thom ond Lt. J. G. Schall Capt. J. E. D. Grunow at Lt. T. Davis ist Lt. M. V MeCor 
Ww. K ead, jr. 7 y. Au rt Macmillan . Ernest Whites FO E. 3 > 3 aller 2nd Lt. J. P. Higgins iL Lt. Hi H. Dustin mick 
HA — > R. Peters E. ws. ee 3 D. E. Fs ap 2nd Lt. a Pe on one be E. K. Kirsch- , aH G. H. Lym- 2nd Lt. R. 4. Parker 
: J. Si r. w. son, — a - ond Lt. C. W puilew 
y- & } oe mpg a. E Scooken —] + = Ss. P po jr tot Ee, “Toba Zolner 7 S. W. Rob- zed ry #. 5 eee °nd Lt. R. W. * eure? 
M. Rr. aehen . orris Wi a ne _ Liggett . 2nd Lt. M. B. Beal , erts Boe .d-. MecMeni- 1st Lt. W. A erry 
D.G x rd Deason 2 z. P . st. Lt, W. 0. Ro .. = ond Lt. J. V: arnett 
z h Wi, Meus d. _~ ly — 2 a +H , yy ond Lt P: i sebon ond it. ; * Simpson “h BR R. W. Muir- 2nd It. RM ‘Tere’ 
ma ° ye . ’ tee r ~ at. R. J. Slencak y FO Robert Cl -eland 
B. M. Howard W. R. Boyer A Cassatt K. T. Patten, jr. . ald ond ut. G ca Capt. J. F. O'R : vel 
4 a “ . 2 ? > - t. G. G. -¢ : ellly ist Lt. P M. Pilling 
Philip Grose e | [eens M. €. Rhodes, Jr. i. A. Foote and Lt. H. E. Wallace . ir. i. Wedd, | ist Lt. 8. B. Ponnell = * ‘ . 
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H 7 — W. McP. Heaman J, ©. Gaking Ww. Ss. honk: ald u. McDon- 2nd Lt. H. W. White- ond Lt. T. b. Under- 2nd Lt. F. S. Stenhemt 
R. B. ~ A. C. Church C. G. Stockholm G. W. Pe. onte RH. Ball- 2ndt ond Tt. and Lt, W. 1. Ham 
rc Jennings W. J. Byrnes Cc D. Allen Cc. R. Hi — mer . Ball- 2nd Lt. J. W. Kiser | 2ne t. S. H. Bray mond 
GC. > ao R. L. Roberts W. F. Coultas E. B. La ley ond Lt. R. BE. Chri 2nd Lt. J. C. Sloan ane Lt. J. G. Breland 2nd Lt. M. A. Hem 
. W. Morrison G. F. Pappin W. E. Kimbrough GM. Lt = Eo Nuala paceat 2nd Lt. N. L. Young nd Lt. C. D. Bren- | derson 
P R. S. Wilkinson * sali La Branche, | 2nd Lt. J. P. H ong Tt. GT. Brand | ona'T ond Ut. H. P. A™ 
r. FO J. haa 2nd Lt. H. L, Wilson 2nd Lt. W. G. Carr strong 
. ir. 2nd Lt. H. C. Board (Continued on Next Page) 
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is! Miwit OB te Lt. Fo G. Mebon. | 24d Lt Jd. B Bodge 2nd Lt. H. P. Baker 2nd Lt. W. H. Bier Ist Lt. J. K. Smith | ee ” 
, ee an tid Lt K. KR. King tnd Lt. Robert Walls | , Seu ‘ znd Lt. R. 8S. Taylor WITH WILSON 
oa it. J. BR Kei tet 14. _G. & Meta ond Lt. J. R. Crad- 2nd Lt. G. R. Ellison | 2nd Lt. 8S. A. Dolgin 2nd Lt. B. 8. Wilson | 
ee tp ban _ * 3 | dock Capt. G. O. Richard- Ist Lt. J. Elgin 2nd Lt. R. J. Woz 
2 as tn Memon ist Li. W. FF.’ Balle son | 2nd Lt. J. R. Griffith niak 
mi ti. 1. Ho Mae 2nd Lt. N. A. J. Pet { 2nd Lt. AL W. Garlick 2nd Lt. C. D. Nem- 2nd Lt. F. M. Ben- 
ag oe nt | INTERNED BY GERMAN) aes». tt oie oo Oe 
c : : ze : 2 a. J. Powell 2nd L 2 EK »ige 
2nd 1 G. s§ 1 Ist “4. BR. A Rareha 2nd Lt l Ik. Me ist Lt. M. R. Kehrer 2nd Lt. J. W. ned. oud rt oO. u yy 
4 Pr «J me znd Lt. A. Slovacek, ery ; FO Emanuel Magilavy ley ist Lt. R.C. Mitehell 
ond Lt Morris jr | 2nd Lt. V. A. Arnesun 2nd Lt. H. R. Miller | 2 “Lt. C8 ig Staest a cle ‘ 
a it. H. W. Qver -_ _ FL G eee } 2nd Lt. BP. M. Beelet = Lt. B. 1  Meyua pee Da. S- . —— oat Lt. J. T. Taylor | 
dorf ; 2ne a4. O, Stanphill | Capt. J. P. Carson, jr han Ist Lt. Ge _ s 4p ys tome 
2nd Lt It E Panles 2nd Lt. J. M. Swende- | Ist Lt. R. N. Brady 2nd Lt. J. M. Bowden ond Lt. rs vaio , a ae | 
ist .t I EK. Pom 3 a ts . ee “ ‘i i. ae ist as. 3 M. M. Walshe ist it. G. FE Fin- ist Lt. H. H. J. Je | 
pet 2nd Lt. trooks, | 2nd Lt. R. R. Nixon 2nd Lt. A. 5, Batsor > ’ : “sen eee 
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yr. FO L. F. Hoefferle FO Earl E. Holmes 2nd Lt. Saul Zelman 2nd Lt. S. L. Si s 
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ist Lt. PF. C. Miller 2nd Lt. Howard D. 





2nd Lt. W. J. Cooney Venzie 
2nd Lt. H. J. Eich 2nd Lt. George A. 
2nd Lt. Frank Far- Browning 


gasso 2nd Lt. Kenneth 
ist Lt. William Fedge Davis 
ist Lt. Donald Mac- 2nd Lt. W. T. Cheairs 


Donald ir. 
Lt. Col. Burton E. 2nd Lt. M. W. De- 


McK 
ist Lt. A. J. Mandi- 2nd Lt. G. W. Seibert 
ist Lt. C. H. Taylor 


berg 
2nd Lt. Paul Marks FO Russell D, Austin 


2nd Lt. P. L. Perkins ist Lt. H. N. Ballew 
lst Lt Edmon L. 2nd Lt. Wm. Borrego 
R rt 2nd Lt. H. A. Brewer 


ineha o ae 
2nd Lt. T. J. Scanlan ist Lt. F. C. Butler 
2nd Lt. W. P. Shapiro ist Lt. W. B. C 
Qnd Lt W. G. Stein bell 
2nd Lt. Milton Turner 1st Lt. A. L. Emerson 
2nd Lt. R. BE. Wendell 2nd Lt. E. A. Evans 
Ist Lt. W. 8. Wiggins 2nd Lt. L. P. Jeter 
2nd Lt. H. F. Writs ist Lt. O. L. Koontz 
2nd Lt. L. W. Clem- ist Lt. Robert L, Mc- 


ents Adams 
ist Lt. Kelley Ritter 2nd Lt. T. P. McGuinn 
®nd Lt. C. R. Carey 2nd Lt. J. D. Mullens 
2nd Lt. Wayne W. ist Lt. J. E. Sanders 
Dougherty ist Lt. R. B. Spencer 
2nd Lt. G. 8S. Hunt 2nd Lt. G. 8. Taylor, 
2nd Lt. J. A. Kappele jr. 
2nd Lt. James P. Lutz ist Lt. Neal P. Ward 
2nd Lt. L. W. Me- ist Lt. H. A. Wiesser 
Daniel 2nd Lt. R. E. Burgess 
2né Lt. A. L. Malkin 2nd Lt. F. R. Erick- 
2nd Lt. John E. Orr son 
2nd Lt. E. 8S. Santos ist Lt. W. N. Ras- 
2nd Lt. 


Max W. mussen 

Sweyer 1st Lt. BE. F. Ander- 
2nd Lt. H. H. Ullom son 
2nd Lt. J. C. Dirick- 2nd Lt. T. L. Burr 

son 2nd Lt. Wallace Legg 
2nd Lt. J. R. Foster 2nd Lt. R. E. Paine 
2nd Lt. Don D. Fow- 2nd Lt. J. J. Rogers 

ler 2nd Lt. L. O. Amund- 
2nd Lt. J. B. Geary 


2nd Lt. J. C. Hayes 


2nd Lt. W. W. Monk- 2nd Lt. D. W. Carr 
res Capt. J. H. Foster 

2nd It. Ted Strain 2nd Lt. J. J. Kelly 

2nd Lt. D. L. Tracy Lt. Col. Loren G. Mc- 


2nd Lt. Norman F. 
Defrees 

2nd Lt. Clyde P. Mc- 
Callum 

Qnd Lt. Edward PF. 


Collom 
2nd Lt. Alvin L. Owen 


rr. 
cart. G. F. Richard 
2nd Lt. Paul O. Crab- 


Bracken tree 
2nd Lt. A. L. Claple 2nd Lt. B. A. Flint 
@nd Lt. H. F. Hart- 2nd Lt. M. R. Sands 


— 7 
Ist Lt. A. J. Repas 2nd Lt. R. L. Sullivan 
2nd Lt. C. H. Robin- 2nd Lt. Billy R. Col- 

son lins 





U. S. War Communiques 


GENBEAL MacARTHUR'S HQ., 
8W PACIFICO AREA 


20 April 
Northwestern Sector: Netherland. New 
uinea. 


i 

Babo: Our heavy units at midday bombed 
the airdrome and installations, causing fires 
and explosions. 

Geelvink Bay: Our heavy units in adverse 
weather attacked Manokwari, Waren and Mu- 
mi airdromes. To the northeast near Biak Is- 
land, one of our air patrols damaged a small 
enemy cargo vessel and strafed shore anti- 
aircraft positions. 

Babar Islands: Our fighters strafed enemy 
barracks areas and installations and sank a 
lugger off the coast. 

Northeastern Sector: New Britain: Rabaul: 
Solomens-based medium and light bombers 
before dawn dropped ninety-four tons of 
bombs on airdrome defenses and supply in- 
stallations. Keravat, Rapopo and Lakunai 
runways were hit and two gun positions 

robably destroyed. Fuel and ammunition 
compe at Matupi were set afire and a cause- 
way damaged. Night harassing attacks and 
daylight fighter sweeps were conducted over 

area. We lost two planes. 

New Guinea: Our air patrols attacked Tum- 
leo Island, Bogia defense positions and other 
coastal targets from Altape and Madang. A 
bridge over the Gabel River destroyed. Ad- 
verse weather hampered air operations in this 


sector. 

Bougainville: Our torpedo and dive bomb- 
ers struck shore batteries at Mossiga and 
Buka, scoring direct hits on two guns and 
damaging others. Other planes attacked 
enemy gun positions beyond the Torokina 
perencter, the Kara runway and Cupp Is- 
— in Choiseul Bay, causing a large explo- 


on. 
Caroline Islands: Nomoi: Our Solomons- 
based heavy units at wy Be twenty- 
seven tons of bombs on tawan airdrome, 
scoring hits on the runway and bivouac area. 
There was no opposition. 

Woleai: Our air patrols bombed the runway 
Fe supply dumps, causing explosions and 

res. 


21 April 

Northwestern Sector: Netherland New 
Guinea: Our heavy units dropped twenty- 
three tons ef bombs on Utarom and Manok- 
wari airdromes. Three enemy planes inter- 
cepted without effect. 

Timor: Our escorted medium units before 
dawn hombed Su Village. causing fires and 
explosions with smoke visible for fifty miles. 

ortheastern Sector: New Ireland: Our air 
patrols at night bombed Kavieng. An enemy 
et fighter ineffectively intercepted. 

ew Britain: Rabaul: Our medium and 
light bomhers from the Solomons expended 
ever 100 tons of bombs in daylight attacks on 
enemy airdromes and installations. Tobera 
and eravat runways were damaged and 
large fires and explosions were seen at Vuna- 
pore. At — and a ga near 

° av, severa uildings were de- 
meMghed. Parther south, our air patrols at- 





tacked coastal targets between Waterfall and 
Waue Bays. Luree piaues were lust. 

New Guinea: Wake isiand: Uur air patrols 
sec ure Lu & slail Cuemy Ireiguier auu udl- 
ugeu aloer, 

Vuluae: Yur -‘mediums destroyed a small 
taueer aud vumbed negira viliuge, starung 
Uses “LU SsuenCILg elgut Zu pusi.ivens, 

tidusu-Muualg coust: UVur escu:teu attack 
Piaues Siuruck cuemy iNstuilulivus at Lalas 
Puiut, Causing heavy damage. bighter bomvu- 
ers utluckeu Buguvag isiund, mexgiar aud 
Suroug Marvor, seurtiug tires. Vur uur patrols 
suenced LWO gun positions at Kiliau Buy, de- 
slruyed five lauen barges at Hatzieiut murbor 
and dauiageu three oluers aiong Lhe Coast. 

buugaiuviue; Uur heavy units bumbed Kara 
ruuway. iguters bombed Kahili and viliages 
along the southwest coast and aiso destroyed 
#uu positions at Buka, Our light suriace 
units strated shore guus near the Jaba Kiver. 
4u.ve ol our Dynters were lost. 

Caroline Islands: Nomoi: Our heavy units 
from Suviomons bases at midday dropped 
thirty-four tons of bombs on Satawan air- 
drome and dispersal areas, scoring hits on the 
ruuway and starting a large ruei tire. 

Woleai: Our’ heavy units bombed Woleai 
airdrome on two successive days, destroyed 
one tighter taking off, two bombers on the 
ground and one float plane in the harbor, 
probably destroyed, three other float planes 
and caused large fires and explosions in sup- 
ply dumps. Two of eleven interceptors were 
shot down. All our aireraft returned. Our 
night patrols strafed Ifalik Island. 

i April 

Northwestern Sector: Dutch New Guinea: 
Geeivink Bay: Our heavy units bombed Nam- 
ber and Kamiri airdromes on Numfoor Island 
at midday with twenty-four tons of explo- 
sives. Duspersal areas were effectively cov- 
ered and runways cratered. A single enemy 
plane attempted interception. 

Northeastern Sector: New Ireland: Our 
+ ee air patrols bombed Kavieng at 
night. 

New Britain: Rabaul: Our Solomons light 
bombers hit Lakunai airdrome and Matupi Is- 
land supply areas with forty-five tons of ex- 

losives, covering the runway well and start- 

ng numerous fires. Fighter patrols raided 
Rapoo airdrome. One plane was iost. 

Open Bay: Our light naval units at night 
shelled buildings at Ulamona. 

New Guinea: Vanimo: Our medium bomb- 
ers dropped forty-five tons of bombs and 
strafed enemy shore installations from low 
level, destroying many buildings and starting 
fires. Our air patrols sank a 1,000-ton enemy 
cargo vessel west of Hollandia. 

Hansa-Madang Coast: Our attack planes 
from low altitudes struck enemy supply and 
bivouac areas at Bunabun Harbor, causing 
fires. Fighters dive-bombed enemy positions 
along the Walog River, starting fires. Air 
patrols swept the coast, wrecking two barges 
and damaging buildings at Bogia and Kron- 
prinz Harbor. 

Bougainville: Our air patrols strafed per- 
sonnel at Buka, bombed Aitara and Mosiga 
and harassed tragets at Anolei by night. Our 
torpedo and dive-bombers bombed Namanuma 
plantation and started fires beyond Torokina 
plantation. 

Caroline Islands: Nomoi: Heavy units from 
the Solomons dropped forty-nine tons of 
bombs on Satawan airdrome at midday, 
damaging the runway and starting fires. 

Woleai: Our heavy units struck the air- 
drome runway, dispersal and supply areas, 
destroying two parked enemy planes and 
causing explosions and several large fires. In 
attacks on the previous day two planes were 
destroyed on the ground. 

Our air patrols shot down an enemy bomber 
to the southeast. 

23 April 

Northwestern Sector: Mapia Islands: Our 
air patrols attacked four small enemy freight- 
ers, sinking one, damaging another and forec- 
ing the other two aground. Supply dumps 
on shore were set afire. 

Northeastern Sector: New Ireland: Solo- 
mons air patrols destroyed buildings in the 
Tabar Islands. Our light naval units at night 
shelled the barracks area near Namatanai. 

New Britain: Rabaul: Our Solomon-based 
medium and light bombers in morning at- 
tacks dropped over 100 tons of explosives on 
Lakunai, Vunakanau and Keravat airdromes 
and on supply areas and defense positions at 
Matupi and Toboi. Fighter patrols over the 
— = fire to twelve trucks and two small 
cr 


New Guinea: Alta area: Our heavy, 
medium and attack units bombed and strafed 
enemy installations, coastal villages and off- 
shore islands, dropping over 260 tons of ex- 

losives. Fuel dumps were ignited, many 

uildings destroyed and fires started. 

Wewak: Continuing the neutralization of 
this air base, our heavies in a morning attack 
on But, Dagua and Wewak airfields dropped 
200 tons of bombs. A large fuel fire was 
started and three runways were rendered un- 
serviceable. 

Hansa Bay: Our medium units bombed 
Muschu plantation and Marlenburg. Our air 
and naval patrols attacked targets of oppor- 
tunity southward along the coast. 

Seageiense: Our air patrols by day 
started fires in an enemy bivouac area at 
Mamagata. By night, air and naval units at- 
tacked shore targets at Mosiga, Aitara and 
the Jaba River. 

Caroline Islands: Woleai: One of our recon- 
naissance units shot down an enemy bomber 
south of Woleai. 

24 April 


Northwestern Sector: Timor: Our escorted 
medium units bombed Dili Township after 


dawn. 

Netherland New Guinea: Geelvink Bay: Our 
heavy units bombed Kamiri and Namber air- 
dromes. Eight enemy fighters intercepted but 
were driven off with two damaged. 

Northeastern Sector: New Guinea: We have 
seized the Humboldt Bay area on the northern 
coast of Dutch New Guinea, approximately 
500 miles west of Saidor. Our ground troops 
have landed at Aitape, Hollandia and Tanah- 
merah Bay, covering a front of abont 150 
miles. The landings were made under cover 
of naval and air bombardment and followed 
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neutr tion attacks by our air forces and 
piapes Irom carriers of the Pacitic Fleet. 

‘the complete surprise and effective support 
both on the surface and in the air secured our 
initial landings with slight losses. We are 
pusuing torward to secure locai airfields. We 
made teints over the past week toward Ma- 
Gauug and Wewak and apparently deceived the 
euvemy into concentratuug the mass of his 
torces forward into those areas, thus leaving 
the vital sector of Hollandia vulnerable and 
making possible the surprise movement at his 
rear. 

The operation throws a loop of envelopment 
around the enemys Eighteenth Army dis- 
persed along the coast of New Guinea in the 
Madang, Alexishafen, Hansa Bay and Wewak 
sectors, similar to the Solomons and Bismarck 
loops of envelopment, 

To the east are Australian and Americans; 
to the west the Americans; to the north the 
sea controlled by our Allied naval forces and 
over all our Allied air mastery. This enemy 
army is now completely isolated. With its 
communications and supply lines severed, its 
condition becomes similar to that of the be- 
leaguered seventeenth and eighth Japanese 
Armies in the Bismarck and Solomons Archi- 
pelagoes. 

Its present strength is estimated at 60,000. 
The total remaining forces of these two 
armies which were those destined for the in- 
vasion of Australia but which are now them- 
selves surrounded are estimated at 140,000; 
50,000 on New Britain, 10,000 on New Ireland, 
22,000 on Bougainville and 60,000 on New 
Guinea. 

Since the start of the campaign, they have 
lost 110,000 men, 44 per cent of their original 
strength of a quarter of a million and the re- 
mainder is now neutralized and strategically 
important. The enemy’s maritime and air 
losses have been proportionately heavy. His 
invested garrisons can be expected to strike 
desperately to free themselves and time and 
combat will be required to accomplish the an- 
nihilation, but their ultimate fate is now cer- 
tain. Their situation reverses Bataan. The 
present operation, when completed, frees Bri- 
tish New Guinea from enemy control and is 
the first recapture of Dutch territory in the 
war. . 

Wewak: Supporting the landings to the 
west, heavy bombers struck But and Boram 
airdromes and installations as far east as 
Hansa Bay. Attack planes followed at min- 
imum altitudes. Offensive air and surface 
patrols swept the coast, destroying fourteen 
barges and a coastal vessel. Westward, cov- 
ering naval forces destroyed a small enemy 
vessel and six barges. 

New Ireland: Solomons air patrols bombed 
the Kavieng airdrome and coastal targets to 
the southeast, damaging a large barge. 

New Britain: Rabaul: Preceded by night 
harassing attacks, our Solomons-based me- 
dium and light bombers with fighter escort 
dropped over seventy tons of explosives on 
Matupi and encampments at Kabanga Bay. 
Many buildings were destroyed and large fires 
started. 

Wide Bay: Our medium units bombed Ka- 
rakdran and enemy bivouacs at Henry Reid 
River, starting fires. . 

Bougainville: Our dive-bombers struck Ka- 
hili airdrome. Fighter bombers attacked Tin- 
puts. 

25 April 

Northwestern - Sector: New Guinea: Geel- 
vink Bay: Our heavy units in attacks on suc- 
cessive days dropped forty-one tons of bombs 
on Nabire, Kamiri and Namber airdromes. 
In combat with thirty defending enemy fight- 
ers we destroyed fourteen and three prob- 
ably. Several of our planes were damaged. 

In the Mapia Islands our air patrols dam- 
aged a small] enemy freighter. 

Northeastern Sector: New Guinea: Hol- 
landia Area: In the Tanahmera Bay sector our 
troops have pushed six miles inland and are 
now within five miles of the Hollandia air- 
drome. From the other side of Humboldt Ba 
we have seized Hollandia township, Leimo 
Hill and Pim village and are advancing to- 
ward the airdrome. Great quantities of sup- 
plies and equipment were captured. 

Aitape: We have occupied the Tadji air- 
drome area where many damaged enemy 
planes were found. Our troops are advanc- 
ing on Aitape village and the offshore Islands 
of Tumieo, Seleo and Ali also were occupied. 
Naval units sank an enemy barge. 

Wewak-Hansa Bay: Continuing in support 
of our ground operations to the west, our 
heavy units before noon dropped 176 tons of 
bombs on the Boram, But, Dagua and Wewak 
airdromes, causing further damage to run- 
ways. South of Dagua, our attack planes 
dropped twenty-two tons of bombs, harassing 
inland villages and lines of communication. 
Many buildings were destroyed and fires 
started at Hansa Bay. Our heavy, medium 
and attack planes struck bivouac and sup- 
ply areas after dawn with 135 tons of bombs, 
starting fires. 

Madang Coast: Our ground forces advanc- 
ing north of Erima have captured enemy 
equipment and supplies. Our air patrols ex- 
ecuted numerons attacks on coastal targets, 
destroying many buildings, supply dumps, a 
bridge and two motor vehicles. 

New Ireland: Kavieng: Solomons-hbased 
torpedo and dive-bombers after dawn expend- 
ed twenty-nine tons on runways and gun 
positions with good effect. Air patrols at- 
tacked Borop and Dyaul Island, damaging a 
barge. 

New Britain: Rabanl: Our Solomons 
medium and light hombers in morning at- 
tacks struck the airdrome and supply areas 
with ninety-two tons of explosives. Lakunai, 
Rapopo and Keravat runways were well cov- 
ered. Large fuel fires were started and sev- 
eral buildings destroyed at Rataval and Vuna- 
none. Air patrols damaged a barge in Ka- 
baira Bay and damaged houses at Cape Li- 


guan. 

Bougainville: Our torpedo and dive-homb- 
ers heavily 4amaged Thun Village west of Nu- 
ma Numa. Fiehters dive-bombed installations 
in the Bnin-Faisi area, causing large exnlo- 
sions. Air natrols swept over Matchin Bay 
and Buka Bay areas, damaging two piers and 
sinking a barge. 

Caroline Islands: Nomoi: Our Solomons- 

















based air patrols bombed Satawan 

Puivwat: Solomons planes attache? ame 
installations on Alet Island and nearby ship- 
ping, damaging a small cargo ship and get. 
ting fire to an escorting vessel. 

Woleai: Our heavy units bombed enc my in- 
stallations, staring many fires. Of eight ip. 
tercepting enemy fighters, two were de 
stroyed. To the southwest our air patrols 
shot down an enemy bomber, 

26 April 

Northwestern Sector: Reconnaissance ae- 
tivity only. 

Northeastern Sector: Netherlands New 
Guinea: Hollandia: We are closing in on the 
airdrome area from both directions. A single 
enemy plane raided our beachhead during the 
night, causing moderate damage and light 
casualties. 


Manokwari: Our heavy reconnaissance 
units destroyed two small merchant vessels 
and a barge. To the north an enemy flying 
boat was shot dewn by our air patrols, 

British New Guinea: Aitape: Our forces 
cleared the area, dispersing the enemy into 


jungle hills. Our air force is now operating 
from the airfields. 

Wewak area: Our heavy bombers dropped 
184 tons of 2,000-pounders on four airdromes, 


insuring their continued unserviceability. At- 
tack planes destroyed five barges off Mushe 
Island. 


Marienburg: On the Sepik River air patrols 
started a fire by strafing. 

Hansa Bay: Further heavy air attacks were 
made on enemy supplies and personne! con- 
centrated in the area. During the morning 
our heavy and medium hombers hit supply 
dumps, causing fires, while low-fiying attack 


planes dropped parachute fragmentation 
bombs in personnel areas. In all, 122 tons 
were dropped. Anti-aircraft fire was reduced 
to a few machine guns and all our planes re 
turned. 

Madang Coast: Our medium nnits in a 
coastal sween shelled and destroyed a gun 


position on Uligan. Fighter patrols attacked 
bridges, huts and trucks along the coast and 
bombed installations on Karkar Island, Light 
naval units at night machine-gunned posi- 
tions at Malala. 

New Ireland: Our Solomons air patrol at 
night bombed the airdrome and supply dump 
at Kavieng and set fire to bnildings at Nama- 
tanai. One of our planes failed to return 

New Britain: Rabanli: Our medium and 
light planes from the Solomons dropped over 
forty tons of explosives in morning attacks 
on airdromes and supply denots. The Tohera 
runwav was hit and large fires, visible forty- 
five miles. were started at Matuni and Talili 
Ray. At Onen Bav naval! natrols destroyed an 
enemy barge at Toriu River. 

Bougainville: Air patrols sank a_ large 
troon-laden barge near Nnma Numa. Naval 
nnits at dnsk shelled enemy shore enns on 
Shortland Teland end nositions at the Puriate 
Mohiai and Jaha Rivers. 

Caroline Islan?s: Trnk: Onr 
based heavy units hefore dawn struck the 
township and seanlane hese and fnel storage 
areas on Ften and annniv aencts at Param. 
eansing lsrge fires and exntnsions. Though 
enemy nlanes were seen fn the ares, only one 
attemnted intercention, withont effect 

Wolat: Forther renorts of air eambat on 
Anril 23 indieate that there were thirty enemy 
fichters, of which a total of seventeen were 
Aestroved and four probably destroyed. We 
lost one homber. 

U. 8. AIR FORCES IN EUROPE 


19 April a 

Photographs made during Tuesday’s Eighth 
Air Force attacks on Germany show bom 
hits on enemy aircraft plants at Oranienburg 
and Rathenow in the Berlin area, on a rayon 
plant at Wittenberge, seventy-five miles 
northwest of Berlin; airfields at Lueneburg, 
twenty-five miles southeast of Hamburg, an 
Perleburg (near Wittenberge) and dockside 
warehouse at Cuxhaven on the North Sea at 
the mouth of the River Elbe. _ 

Two patterns of bombs fell across a Heinkel 
177 components plant at Oranienburg, hitting 
four major buildings and numerous smaller 
ones. On an adjacent airfield a subassembly 
or repair building and a gun-testing 4 
were hit and left burning. Of thirty-nine = 
craft on the field at the time at least els 
HE 177 long-range bombers were destroyed or 
damaged. . : 

At Rathenow, forty miles west of Berlin, = 
aircraft component plant was hit by a heavi 
concentration of explosives and incendiaries 
Two of three major buildings received — 
hits, fires were started in the barracks arm, 
and the plant area was obscured by om the 
rising several thousand feet at the end o 
attack. lla 

Large fires also were started in the Witten: 
berge rayon plant area and in an adjace 

ockside. 

9 At Cuxhaven, a pattern of bombs was — 
across warehouses and along docks, aes 
number of bombs fell in near-by marsha 
ards. 
‘ Good concentrations hit hangar areas on the 
Lueneburg and Perleburg airfields, — bP 
Lueneburg three alseratt were destroye 
maged on the ground. 
aot ry very pth non fighter escort from the 
Eighth and Ninth Air Forces only five — 
were lost, one less than previously annoank 

Late this afternoon B-24 Liberators nth 
P-47 Thunderbolt escorts from the Ele pe 
Air Force bombed military objectives fe 
Pas-de-Calais area in France, while oN 
P-47’s conducted offensive patrols over 
Netherlands. . 

‘No enemy fighters were seen, but oo 
intense. One homber was lost, but all fz 
returned safely. a 

The air invasion of Germany by B-17 Fy 
ing Fortresses and B-24 Liberators Or rest 
Eighth United States Atr Force in very on 
strength continued today for the seem tght 
cessive day and once again met only ite of 
opposition from German fighters in sP anti 
the fact that the weather was excellent, 
aircraft fire was also on a reduced ecal ‘ey of 

Fighter aircraft factories in the — “Pa 
Kassel and aircraft narks at Bern eer! a 
derborn, Guetersloh, Lippstadt and Wer! 
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U. 8S. War Communiques 

(Continued from Preceding Page) 
of them in the vicinity of Kassel and Hamm, 
were hit and in many instances hangars and 
barracks were covered with bombs. 

Results showing on photographs taken dur- 
ing the bombing were generally satisfactory. 

Very strong forces of P-38 Lightnings, P-51 
Mustangs and P-47 Thunderbolts of the 
Eighth and Ninth Air Forces once again es- 
corted the bomber divisions. Pilots reported 
they shot down sixteen enemy fighters. Bomb- 
ers’ gunners reported shooting down five 
enemy fighters. 

From this large-scale operation five of our 
bombers and two of our fighters failed to re- 
turn. 

2@ April 

Heavy damage was done to the Focke-Wulf 
plant and other factories in the Kassel area 
and to various aircraft parks near Kassel 
and Hamm in the large-scale attack by B-17 
Flying Fortresses and B-24 Liberators of the 
Eighth Air Force yesterday. This was shown 
by the study of photographs taken during the 
bombing. 

At the Kassel-Bettenhausen Focke-Wulf 
works a very compact concentration of bombs 
fell in the target area. Direct hits were scored 
on all buildings except one component shop. 
Three important machine shops were all 
heavily damaged. 

The adjacent Spinnfaser textile works was 
also heavily hit throughout the entire plant 
area. At the end of the attack large fires had 
been started in both the Focke-Wulf plants 
and the Spinnfaser works. 

At the Kassel-Waldu Focke-Wulf plant all 
of the six small and two large workshops re- 
ceived severe damage, and of three assembly 
buildings two were directly hit. Other smaller 
plant installations were severely damaged 
and fires were started. 

The Henschel Flugmotorenbau factory for 
Daimler-Benz aircraft engines received a 
eompact bomb concentration, although smoke 
from fires and bursting bombs makes impos- 
sible a complete assessment. However, it can 
be seen that four of seven large workshops 
received direct hits and that fires were started 
in two of them. 

Three of the four large hangars of the 
Paderborn Airdrome were directly hit. Sev- 
eral smaller hangars, workshops, barracks 
and other buildings were under two concen- 
trations falling on the target. 

At the Lippstadt airdrome two of six major 
hangars were hit and one was set afire. Work- 
shops and barracks were well hit and fires 
were started. Another hangar containing a 
twin-engine plane was set afire and later an 
explosion occurred in the hangar area. 

The full weight of the attack fell on air- 
drome installations at Werl. Of eight han- 
gars at least six received severe damage. 
There were also hits on refueling points, on 
barracks, and on other airdrome buildings. 

One hangar of eight was directly hit at the 
Gutersloh Airdrome and incendiaries fell in 
hangar and barracks areas. 

The Coblenz railyards were attacked by B- 
24 Liberators which scored hits on an engine 
roundhouse, a repair shop, and on rolling 
stock. B-24’s also scored good results on the 
target in the Pas-de-Calais area of France. 

22 April 

This afternoon Ninth Air Force B-26 
Marauders and A-20 light bombers in strength 
attacked military objectives in northern 
France. They were covered by RAF, Domin- 
ion and Allied Spittires. 

_UWiberators and Flying Fortresses of the 
Eighth Air Force in very great strength con- 
tinued the aerial invasion of Germany today 
with a heavy assault on important railways 
and marshalling yards at Hamm. The bomb- 
ers were escorted by very strong forces of 
Mustangs, Thunderbolts and Lightnings of 
the Eighth and Ninth Air Forces. 

_An attack on at least seven widely separated 
German air bases in France and Belgium was 
made by medium-sized forces of fighter- 
bombers and fighters of the Highth Air Force 
this afternoon. 

, 2-38 Lightnings, P-47 Thunderbolts and 
P-51 Mustangs dropped bombs on airfields, 
repair shops, buildings and parked aircraft. 
Other P-38’s, P-47’s and P-6l’s acted as es- 
cort and strafed airdromes. Some enemy air 
craft were damaged on the ground. 

From these operations seven of our fighters 
are missing. 


23 April 

Uperating in very great strength for the 
fourth time in five days heavy bombers of the 
Eighth Air Force late yesterday afternoon 
concentrated a heavy attack upon the railway 
yards at Hamm, one of Germany’s most im- 
portant rail traffic centers. 

Satisfactory results against this junction 
between the Ruhr and central Germany were 
reported by returning crewmen of the heavy 
bombers which were escorted by P-51 Mus- 
tangs, P-47 Thunderbolts and P-38 Light- 
ings of the Eighth ~ _ Air Forces. 


me 25 Apri 

B-17 Flying Fortresses and B-24 Liberators 
of the Eighth Air Force in very great strength 
yesterday (Monday) continued the air war 
exainst Germany, attacking in clear weather 

ictories at Friedrichshafen and a number of 
airfields in the Munich region. 

A fighter escort of very great strength, 
comprised of P-51 Mustangs, P-38 Lightnings 
and P-47 Thunderbolts of the Bighth and 
oe Air Forces and RAF Mustangs of the 
; lied Expeditionary Air Forces provided es- 
cont ang os for the bombers. 

bing results were generally ve is- 
Cnctery and visibility over yh Ay 

Two of our bomber divisions reported light 
opposition from enemy aircraft, bat one divi- 
Sion of our attacking force told of determined 
=< continuous attacks by numbers of Ger- 
by one Gane — — were fought 

‘ er esco an 
the Gomate eee our bombers with 
, a addition to their escort and support mis- 
felt; many of our fighters strafed enemy air- 
- 8, destroying a large number of enemy 
airsraft on the ground. — 
ao uxty-six enemy aircraft were reported shot 

wn by our fighters and thirty-seven enemy 





aircraft were reperted destroyed in aerial 
combat by our bombers. Thirty-eight of our 
bombers and seventeen fighters are missnig. 


Dp 

Photographs taken during and after Mon- 
day’s bombing showed serious damage to the 
home factories of the Dornier Company and 
a large tank and gear factory of Friederichs- 
hafen, the Messerschmitt glider factory at 
Leipheim, the Messerschmitt 410 assembly 
plant at Oberpfaffenhofen and aircraft parks 
at Gamblingen, Landsberg and Erding, all in 
the Munich area. 

At the Dornier plant two concentrations 
dropped by Eighth Air Force bombers severe- 
ly damaged three hangars and a large work- 
shop. At the gear plant eight out of twelve 
main buildings were damaged, 

At the Leipheim glider factory all the main 
buildings of the assembly plant were hit. At 
Oberpfaffenhofen seven hangars and barracks 
and the barracks area were hit and many air- 
craft on the ground left burning. 

At the Gamblingen airdrome storage and 
repair shops, three large hangars and some 
barracks were hit. 

At the Landsberg airdrome a large repair 
hangar was partially destroyed and five other 
hangars seriously damaged and the barracks 
set afire. 

At the Erding airdrome three hangars were 
seriously damaged and there were numerous 
hits on stores and barracks. Photographs 
show several dozen parked aircraft were par- 
tially destroyed or put out of commission 
by the bombing and strafing of air fields. 

B-17 Flying Fortresses and B-24 Liberators 
of the Eighth Air Force in medium strength 
today attacked German fighter bases at Nan- 
cy, Metz and Dijon in France and industrial 
targets in southwest Germany. 

Strong forces of P-3S8S Lightnings, P-51 
Mustangs and P-47 Thunderbolts of_ the 
Eighth and Ninth Air Forces and RAF Mus- 
tangs and Spitfires of the Second Tactical 
Air Force provided escort and support. 

Enemy air opposition was slight. Our 
fighters destroyed a number of enemy air- 
craft on the ground. 

In addition to this operation B-24 Libera- 
tors of the Eighth Air Force, escorted by P-51 
Mustangs, in the afternoon attacked military 
installations in the Pas-de-Calais area of 
France. 

During the morning P-38 Lightning fighter- 
bombers, with other P-38s acting as escort, 
attacked an airfield in northern France. 

In these operations our fighters destroyed 
ten enemy aircraft in aerial combat in addi- 
tion to a number on the ground. 

Seven bombers and two fighters are miss- 
ing. 

CINPAC 
No. 43, 23 April 

Strong carrier task groups of the Pacific 
Fleet commenced attacks on the Japanese air- 
dromes and troop concentrations in the Hol- 
landia-Humboldt Bay region on the north 
coast of New Guinea on 20 April (West Longi- 
tude Date) for the purpose of covering and 
supporting the forces of the Commander in 
Chief, Southwest Pacific Area. These attacks 
are continuing. 

FOURTEENTH USAF Res CHUNGKING 


21 Ap 
Mitchells of the Fourteenth Air Force on 19 
April bombed and damaged a two-span bridge 
at Than Moi, Indo-China. Buildings and 
railroad tracks south of the bridge also were 
hit 


Fighters strafed and sank a fifty-foot ferry 
at Takaw, Burma. They also strafed and set 
afire two Japanese installations in the village. 

All our aircraft one Seauee for. 

3 


Aiding Chinese-American ground operations 
in the Mogaung Valley, fighters of the Four- 
teenth Air Force on 21 April attacked Japa- 
nese supply lines in northern Burma. Bight 
trucks were destroyed and one damaged. 
Much construction equipment, including five 
steam rollers, was destroyed near Bhamo, and 
the headquarters building and Japanese 
troops strafed at Hsenwi. Near Lashio, a 
fuel dump was set on fire. 

Other fighters on offensive reconnaissance 
east and west of Takaw attacked ferry build- 
ings and a bridge used by the Japanese sup- 
ply columns. All our —~ returned safely. 

2 


~ Pp 

Fourteenth Air Force Liberators, striking 
deep into the southern tip of Indo-China, on 
22 April bombed Japanese merchant ships 
anchored off Cape Saint Jacques, near Sai- 
gon, definitely sinking six vessels, including 
three 300-foot tankers, one 300-foot freighter 
and one 350-foot freighter, as well as one 
small naval vessel, totaling approximately 
20,000 tons. 

This is the first time that Japanese vessels 
have been attacked in the Saigon area by 
Army aircraft. The Japanese were completely 
surprised by the long-range machines, Direct 
hits were scored on every vessel. The tank- 
ers, apparently loaded with fuel, exploded and 
burned fiercely. One freighter was blown 
completely apart. 

Other Liberators destroyed a three-span 
railroad bridge south of Vinh, Indo-China. 

P-40's of the Fourteenth Air Force carried 
out an offensive reconnaissance on 22 April 
along roads of northeastern Burma, Ten box 
cars parked on a siding northeast of Lashio 
were strafed and one truck was destroyed. 

Other Liberators, on a sea sweep off the 
south China coast on 23 April, were inter- 
cepted by two Japanese planes. Gunners of 
one Liberator destroyed both enemy aircraft. 

From all these missions all aircraft re- 
turned safely. 

Lightning and Warhawk fighters of the 
Fourteenth Air Force on 23 April carried out 
three strafing missions against Japanese in- 
stallations in western Yunan Province, Burma 
and northern Thailand. 

P-40’s strafed Japanese barracks and per- 
sonnel south of Tengchung, in western Yun- 
nan, Other P-40’s bombed and strafed a motor 
pool north of Lashio, Burma. Direct hits were 
scored on the buildings area, causing a fire. 
Strafing attacks started a gasoline fire. Bar- 
racks and sheds were left burning. 

P-38’s strafed and damaged the barracks 
area at Chiengmai, northern Thailand, 
one plane failed to return from these mis- 
sions. 





General MacArthur 
(Continued from First Page) 
gestions which his judgment pronounces 
to be sound. When he was Chief of Staff 
he showed by his orders that his one 
thought was for the enlisted man or lieu- 
tenant distant from Washington, rather 
than those of high rank, and the manner 
in which he has conducted the campaigns 
of the current war, prove anew that their 
safety and their comfort, with due regard 
to the attainment of the objective set for 
them, are his single thought. In short, un- 
necessary risks for his men he will not 
permit, and he is equally determined that 
every possible care shall be given to the 
sick and wounded, By performance he has 
demonstrated administrative capacity. In 
the field he is the soldier’s soldier. He 
carefully estimates his lieutenants, often 
selecting men he personally dislikes for a 
task to be done because he has decided 
that they have the qualities to perform 
it, That is to say, he does not allow his 
personal feelings to sway his judgment. 
He is a meticulous planner, and a leader 
who watches for and snatches opportu- 
nity, as shown by his occupation of Las 
Negros of the Admiralty group when he 
discovered by personal reconnaissance 
that it was weakly defended. A smear 
rumor circulated about him is that he re- 
mained within the walls of Corregidor, 
and never visited the troops fighting on 
Bataan, and it is further claimed that it 
was his duty to pass into captivity with 
his troops. To quote General Pershing 
again, the bravery of General MacArthur 
is inherent and beyond question. It was 
displayed upon the battlefields of France 
during World War I when his fearless 
conduct in the front lines earned him the 
profound admiration of his men and his 
superior officers. It was his business in 
the Luzon fighting to be at his headquar- 
ters where he could control all operations ; 
and news reports now tell of him ashore 
with the troops, calmly directing opera- 
tions under fire. In ordering him to leave 
the Philippines and assume command of 
the Southwestern Pacific, the President 
was motivated by recognition of the need 
of a leader of MacArthur’s ability for this 
vital task, and by his knowledge that were 
this officer allowed to become a prisoner 
the morale of the country might be 
shaken. Yet MacArthur’s friends know 
that had he believed he could have best 
served his country by becoming a Japa- 
nese captive, he would have disobeyed the 
order of the Commander-in-Chief and 
surrendered with his comrades, But be- 
cause he estimates himself as cold-blood- 
edly as he does his subordinates, he con- 
cluded that in the command offered to him 
he could conduct operations which would 
arrest the southward drive of the Japa- 
nese, eventually expel them from the 
Philippines, and place their homeland un- 
der American guns. Never for a moment 
has he relaxed his determination to re- 
gain the territory which we lost as a re- 
sult of the lack of defense power supplied 
to him. His first care after leaving Ma- 
nila was Australia, and with meagre re- 
sources, and aided by the Navy for whose 
understanding and support he is grateful, 
and with which he has fully cooperated, 
the security of that British Dominion has 
been established, His next move was to 
wrest from the Japanese control of New 
Guinea and the archipelagos to the west 
and north, and coordinating with Admiral 
Halsey, this, too, has been done, with 
heavy losses to the enemy in killed and 
wounded, with thousands of them sur- 
rounded and deprived of supplies, and 
with minimum cost to our own troops, 
planes and ships. Today, he is mopping 
up Hollandia on the northwestern tip of 
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New Guinea, which is the first Dutch ter- 
ritory regained, and when that is securely 
in his hands, his next advance, already 
planned, will be made. That advance will 
be in accordance with arrangements for 
cooperation which have been perfected 
with Admiral Nimitz. Thus he is on his 
way to achieve his primary ambition, 
which is the recapture of Corregidor, Ba- 
taan and Manila. 

So far as the Republican nomination 
is concerned, the efforts to induce General 
MacArthur to say he is a candidate or 
would accept it, have been many. Promi- 
nent citizens, who know his capacity, have 
flown to Australia to plead with him to 
run. Their trips were futile. General Mac- 
Arthur has not turned, and would not 
turn, his hand over for the nomination, 
Obviously, he cannot refuse something 
which has never been offered to him... 
Whatever statement denying political am- 
bition which he might make, could and 
would be interpreted as proof that he is 
thinking of the Presidency. Moreover, for 
a soldier to enter upon a political cam- 
paign would be repugnant to all his in- 
stincts. He believes that as our Repub- 
lican system provides, the people as repre- 
sented in the political parties, should 
make their choice, and again in the elec 
tions make their choice as between the 
candidates. In other words, he holds it to 
be his duty to devote himself to the job 
given him. With that position there cer- 
tainly can be no quarrel. Moreover, he has 
repudiated entirely the “sinister interpre- 
tation” placed upon his letters, “that he 
intended criticism of any political philos- 
ophy or of any personage in high office.” 
Those who know MacArthur accept that 
statement as the honest expression of his 
views. 

To sum up, General MacArthur, as the 
country realizes, has demonstrated his 
capacity as a great field commander, as a 
thinking and planning machine, marching 
relentlessly on to his supreme objective, 
and only anxious that he shall be provided 
with suffiicent strength to achieve it. Sueh 
a man facing powerful enemy forces, can- 
not be giving much thought to American 
politics, and when this fact is realized, his 
replies to Congressman Miller will take 
the minor place in the publie mind which 
they deserve and which undoubtedly he 
desires. 


Jefferson Bks. to ASF 

Transfer of Jefferson Barracks, Mo., 
from the Army Air Forces to the Army 
Service Forces became known this week 
when it was announced that Col. Fred- 
erick F. Christine, AAF, has been as 
signed to command the post until it is 
turned over to the ASF. Colonel Chris- 
tine has been chief of staff at the St. 
Louis headquarters of the Central Tech- 
nical Training Command. 

He succeeds Col. Converse R. Lewis, 
who has been assigned to command 
Basic Training Center No. 10 of the 








Training Command at Greensboro, N. O. 
BUY WAR BONDS! 
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SERVICE NEWS AND GOSSIP 


Foreign Affairs—Nothing has more strikingly demonstrated the coordination of 
diplomacy with planned military operations than the activities of Secretary Hull in 
eonnection with the neutrals of Europe. By the representations he has made to those 
nations he has convinced them of our belief in our preponderant strength. In conjunc- 
tion with Britain and Russia, he has moved to minimize their worth as espionage 
centers und as exporters of raw muterials essential for German munitions manu- 
facture. He has endeavored to ametiorate disputes between the Allies and also with 
and within the Governments-in-Exile, to the end of unity in the impending invasion 
of western Europe. Cooperating with the military in prosecuting the war of nerves 
on Germany, he has given publicity to various maneuvers which ordinarily would 
have been kept secret, The crescendo of his efforts in this connection has not yet 
been reached, but when it is attained he and his associates believe the, United Nations 
will coordinate their attacks, and that the Hitlerian enemy will be weakened morally 
and militarily, and less resistant to the power General Eisenhower will apply. 

As the picture has unfolded, it becomes clear that over the months Mr. Hull has 
been pursuing a well calculated plan designed to further the operations which were 
determined upon finally at Teheran when the date for their start was fixed. Inter- 
rupted as are the peace negotiations between Russia and Finland, with the conse- 
quence, perhaps, of a break in our relations with the latter if she continue adamant, 
yet the doubt of Helsinki’s decision gravely concerned the German General Staff, and 
caused it to make military dispositions which advantaged the Red Armies ; and the par- 
ticipation of Sweden in the mediation etfort did not improve the relations between the 
Berlin and Stockholm Governments, It was, perhaps, for the purpose of appeasing 
German anger that the latter to our disappointment and regret,—Secretary Hull used 
the stronger word “dissatisfaction”—refused to stop the shipment of ball bearings 
and other materials to the Reich. Because of the value of these articles in connection 
with the manufacture of machines which our troops, at a heavy cost in blood, must 
destroy, Mr. Hull intends to continue his representations in order to bring about an 
end to their export. It is true the Swedish government under an agreement made 
last summer cut the ball bearing export in half, but Mr. Hull holds that by furnish- 
ing any supply at all it is aiding our enemy, causing American losses, and prolonging 
the war. Aside from the damage which will be done to German munitions manu- 
facture in the future as a result of Turkey’s compliance with our request that she 
cease furnishing chrome to our enemy, there is the political and moral effect of the 
decision. Hitler and his Balkan Satellites now know that the Ankara Government 
has moved another step toward activating the alliance between it and Britain. 
Probably Berlin is apprehending that when the Western Front is established, Turkey 
will implement the reported Cairo agreement by a warlike demonstration if not by 
actual attack, in which case we will resume lend-lease aid, The measures taken by 
ourselves and England have reduced to a trickle the stream of information which 
was flowing out of Eire to Germany and Japan, but President de Valera, neverthe- 
less, is refusing to dismiss the Axis Embassies, and is continuing his efforts to em- 
barrass the Roosevelt Administration with our citizens by persisting in his pleas for 
Rome to be spared from military attack, although he knows that that city is a center 
for German activities and for rail connections with German troops in southern Italy. 
Spain is proving more conciliatory, but despite representations by the American and 
British Ambassadors, has failed so far to halt the export of tungsten to Germany. 
Mr. Hull is hopeful that before long the Franco government will see the light and stop 
this important traffic. The purpose of the reorganization of the Badoglio Government 
is to promote such Italian unity in the war effort as possible, and, likewise, the con- 
tinuous negotiations with the de Gaulle Committee, have as their objective whole 
hearted participation by the French in.the invasion of southern France. Unfortunately, 
de Gaulle’s arrogant determination to dominate all French interests and his dismissal 
of General Giraud, is making difficult the unity we desire. With Tito’s forces of Yugo- 
Slavia, British and American naval units are cooperating, and such cooperation arouses 
another fear in Berlin, that the United Nations are preparing to land an expeditionary 
force in that region. The statements addressed by Mr. Hull to the people of Hungary 
and Roumania, coupled with the bombing of Bucharest, Budapest and Sofia, have 
increased Balkan agitation for peace, and added to the difficulties and complications 
of German occupation. 

Thus at all points where our diplomacy can be employed to aid our military, 
it is being employed, and the German General Staff is in the position of stretching 
its cloth, represented by its troops, to cover all areas of possible attack, and to con- 
centrate reserves to reenforce wherever we strike. It is comparatively easy now 
to shift’ those reserves—and there has been some shifting as information reaches 
Berlin and reacts upon its fears—but when battle is joined our air squadrons will 
strike more determinedly at communications and thereby slow the delivery of reen- 
forcements. This will prove to be a great gain from the psychological warfare which 
Mr. Huli and our Army and Navy and other Agencies and Allies have been conducting. 

Meanwhile, we have been moving to dispel or adjust differences with our Allies. 
The Stettinius Mission in London is nearing the completion of the survey of Anglo- 
American policies, which it has been making with British Foreign Minister Eden; 
there has been some clarification of the questions relating to post-war aviation, and 
a program of principles on post-war stabilization has been formulated by United 
Nations experts for consideration by an international conference. Unhappily as 
these several negotiations were moving smoothly, a subcommittee of the House 
Naval Affairs Committee made a report advocating our permanent acquisition of 
the bases we leased from England in exchange for fifty destroyers. Immediately at 
the instance of the State Department, Representative Bloom, chairman of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee, repudiated the proposal. However, a question concerning 
it was addressed by a member of Parliament to Prime Minister Churchill, and the 
latter replied that there was not the slightest possibility of any cession of Brit- 
ish territory. As interpreted here, and doubtless it will be so interpreted in Chung 
King, this means that not only will the bases we have leased not be ceded to us, but that 
Hong Kong and the Kowloon Peninsula will not be turned back to China. As the 
latter is one of the aspirations of Chiang-Kai-Shek, Mr. Churchill’s blunt statement 
may develop into an embarrassment in Anglo-Chinese relations, and complicate the 
situation of the Generalissimo with his people, There would be no surprise here 
if the matter of the future of Hong Kong and its hinterland should be raised by 
Chiang-Kai-Shek during his approaching conference with Vice President Wallace, as 
it was spoken of at the Cairo conference. Other recent statements made by the 
Prime Minister have not appealed to different circles in Washington. His references 
to the partial blame resting upon the United States for the failure of the League of 
Nations and the rearmament of Germany, was followed by sharp criticism from 
members of Congress, and his statement that a reservation he made in connection 
with the Atlantic Charter left the way open for British Empire preferential trade 
agreement, caused Secretary Hull to suggest that the Prime Minister did not intend 
to display abandonment of the view that the United Kingdom and all the United 
Nations, each in accordance with its constitutional processes, were both disposed and 
able to press forward strongly in cooperation for economic aid and advancement with 
measures which will expand international trade rather than restrict it, In making 
this comment on Mr. Churchill’s declaration, the Secretary spoke in accordance with 
the policy he has consistently pursued, that of the removal of barriers which impede 
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trade iu order to bring about the production, employment and the exchange and cop 
sumption of goods, which, as he said, are the material foundations of the liberty and 
welfare of all peoples. It is presumed that Mr. Churchill's announcement of his 
adherence to imperial preferential trade was due to a desire to remove from the 
forthcoming Empire Conference any commerciai question affecting the relations 
of the Mother Country and the Dominions. It is also assumed that in replying Mr 
Hull was anxious that the door should be left open by that Conference for the widest 
possible freedom in markets so that the trade expansion he seeks will come to pass 
Present at that Conference will be the Prime Ministers of Canada,, Australia and 
New Zealand, all of whom know our attitude with respect to trade and other mat 
ters. Mr, Curtin, Australia’s leader, lunched with the President this week at the place 
where the litter is convalescing, and it is assumed he explained the purpose of the 
recent Anzac pact relative to the control of the Southwest Pacific, and that further 
he gave assurances that all of Australia’s resources would be employed in the prose 
cution of the war until victory is achieved. Following the luncheon, Mr. Curtin de 
¢lared his views on Pacific strategy and post war questions were in entire accord with 
those of the President. Doubtless in the Empire Conference, due consideration wil] 
be given to the attitude of the President and Mr. Hull on the numerous problems which 
the world must solve, and to be practical about it, in the background will be thought 
of Lend-Lease, extension of which the House overwhelmingly approved and the Senate 
probably unanimously will authorize. 


Army Air Foreces—General Motors have announced that the Buick Division is tooling 
to manufacture two additional types of Pratt and Whitney aircraft engines for 
Liberator bombers and Douglas C-54 transport planes. The new engines will develo; 
greater horsepower than current types. 

Two new supply contracts have been signed with the AAF Materiel Command. 
Harlow H. Curtice, vice president of General Motors Corp. and general manager of 
the Buick Division said, involving upwards of $60,000,000 for initial delivery of a 
specified quantity of both types and a manufacturing program has been launched 
involving extensive retooling and machinery procurement to meet proposed schedules 
The new engines are expected to increase altitude, speed and range of the two planes 

Capt. Don 8, Gentile, 23-year-old Mustang pilot, who has destroyed 23 German 
planes in the air and seven on the ground, in his official report gives a large measure 
of credit to his wingman, Ist Lt. John T. Godfrey. He said: “It is the way that 
Lieutenant Godfrey stayed with me in every maneuver that made our success possible.” 

Lieutenant Godfrey, 21 years old, who now has 12 destroyed enemy planes to his 
credit, wrote in his report : “Captain Gentile and I were together during all this engage 
ment, giving each other cover alternately.” 

The reports referred to an attack on the outskirts of Berlin, 8 March, in whieh 
they were able to destroy six German Messerschmitt 109s. Of the six planes de 
stroyed, Cdptain Gentile shot down three, Lieutenant Godfrey two, the sixth being 
shared hetween them. 

Captain Gentile stressed the importance of wing men in combat. “If you have 
au reliable wing man,” he said, “you are much more aggressive. You know you have 
got someone looking out for your tail while you concentrate on your shooting. 

“Without a good wing man, you are likely to be much more cautious and much 
less effective. I can recall four or five times when my wing man saved me. I would 
be shooting at a Jerry and not know another Jerry was positioning himself on me 
until my wing man would warn me to break. In one case Lieutenant Godfrey shot « 
German off my tail.” 

Captain Gentile and Lieutenant Godfrey flew in a squadron of the group com 
manded by Col. Donald J. M. Blakeslee, which has destroyed more enemy aircraft 
than any other in the European Theater of Operations. 





Army Ground Forces—HQ. AGF—Two new officers reported at headquarters this 
week for permanent duty. They are Col. Joseph K. Bush, INF, G-3 Section, and Capt 
Laurence L. Buck, SIG C, Ground Signal Section. 

Rapid and heroic action in repelling an enemy tank attack in Sicily won the nx 
tion’s second highest military award, the Distinguished Service Cross, for Maj. Bryce 
F. Denno, assigned to the G-3 Section at Headquarters, Army Ground Forces. Major 
Denno was presented the award by Lt. Gen. Lesley J. McNair, commanding general 
of the Army Ground Forces, at a ceremony this week which was attended by a num- 
ber of officers at headquarters. 

Award of the Distinguished Service Medal to Lt, Gen. Courtney H. Hodges for 
his organization and expansion of the replacement training centers and schools of the 
Army Ground Forces was announced this week. 

HDQS. ANTIAIRCRAFT COMMAND—Brig. Gen. Clarence H. Schabacker, GSC, 
assistant chief of staff, G-3, Antiaircraft Command, accompanied by Maj. Vernon E. 
Harvey, CAC, and Maj. James B. Glover, CAC, visited the Airborne Center, Camp 
Mackall, N. C., last week in connection with airborne training. 

Lt. Col. Donald V. Webber, CAC; Maj. W. Craig Boyce, CAC; Maj. Henry Vou 
Kolnitz, CAC, and Capt. William A. Ackerman, CAC, members of the inspection divi- 
sion, G-3 Section at Headquarters, Antiaircraft Command in Richmond, Va., have beep 
relieved from assignment to duty there, Lieutenant Colonel Webber has been assigned 
to command an AAA battalion and Major Boyce, Major Von Kolnitz and Captain 
Ackerman hive been detailed to attend advanced courses at the AAA School, Camp 
Davis, N. C. 

Lt. Col. K. C. Smith, CAC, who formerly served at the Antiaircraft Artillery 
Training Center, Camp Edwards, Mass., has been assigned to duty in the G-3 Section 
at Headquarters, Antiaircraft Command. 

CAVALRY SCHOOL—Col. Raymond W. Curtis, director of training at the Cav- 
alry School at Fort Riley, Kans., since 26 June 1943, has left for a new assignment. 
Colonel Curtis was a member of the United States Olympic equestrian team in 1932 
and 1936, and has served several tours of duty as a Cavalry School instructor. He 
was an observer in the North African theater for six weeks last year. : 

Maj. George T. Pitts, jr., of the Cavalry School staff and faculty has been notl- 
fied of the presidential citation awarded the American Division, with which he served 
when it was in action on Guadalcanal. A ribbon bar with star is authorized. 

Lt. Col. Edward H, Jacobsen, until recently commanding officer of the 2nd Cav 
alry School Detachment, has left for an overseas station. 

Capt. George P. Taylor has been released from the Cavalry School staff and fac 
ulty and assigned to an engineers unit at Camp Robinson, Arkansas. 

ARMORED CENTER—Headquarters of the 11th Armored Division has at 
nounced the appointment of Col. Wesley W. Yale as chief of staff. Col. Yale. a 
graduate of West Point, class of 1922, and former commander of Combat Command 
“B” of the 8th Armored Division, succeeds Col. Charles D. Palmer, who has beet 
transferred to a new assignment. , 

Col. Willard A. Holbrook has assumed the duties of commander of Gobet 
Command “A” of the 11th Armored Division, succeeding Brig. Gen. Charles S. Kil- 
burn, recently appointed commanding general of the 11th. =p 

Lt. Col. Hobert G. Lowe has assumed command of the 11th Armored Divisio? 
Trains, succeeding Colonel Holbrook. Colonel Lowe, a graduate of West Point, class 
of 1927, has been assigned to the 11th Armored Division since its activation. 

Headquarters of the 20th Armored Division has announced that Col. S. 8. 
zewski, Division Trains commander, has been transferred to Headquarters, A ray 
Ground Forces and will soon take up his new post at Aberdeen Proving Grounds 
Md. Lieutenant Colonel Val Hakanson will succeed Colonel Koszewski as Divisio 


Trains Commander. 
Maj. Edwin H. Moore has assumed new duties as 20th Armored Division ordnance 
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otticer und Commanding officer of the 138th Ordnance Maintenance Buttalion. Major 
Moore has been with the division since its activation. 

Four officers of the 20th Armored Division have recently completed the Command 
and General Staff course at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, and returned to duty with 
the division, They are Maj. George F. McKenna, assistant G-4; Capt. John R. Leh- 
man, assistant G-2; Capt. Robert P. Evans, Combat Command “A” 8-3 Air and Com- 
munications Officer, and Capt. William J. Burton, 138th Ordnance S-2 and S-3. 

INFANTRY SCHOOL—New additions to the Infantry School include Col. Oscar 
R. Johnston, Captain Donald F. Cothram and 2nd Lt. Harry C, Price, jr., assigned 
to the Secretary’s Office: Lt. Col. Lyle Bernard, Lt. Col. James B. Leer and Capt. 
Clarence R. Neher, assigned to the Tactical Section ; Maj, George Cullison, Capt. Wil- 
lard L. Lambertus and Capt. Walter L. Shealy, assigned to the Communications Sec- 
tion; Capt. Robert T. Brooks and 2nd Lt. Robert E. Gradle, assigned to the General 
Section: 2nd Lt. Stephen T. Early, jr., 2nd Lt. Frank P. Billingsley, 2nd Lt. Edward 
J. Brown, 2nd Lt. Samuel W. Curry, jr., 2nd Lt. Alan A. Dunlap, jr., 2nd Lt. Neil KE, 
Funk. ir. 2nd Lt. Frank Hickman, 2nd Lt! Warren W. Lewis and 2nd Lt. Charles 
Pp. Walker, assigned to the Weapons Section. Transferred to assignments at new sta- 
tions are Col. Temple C. Holland of the Secretary’s Office; Capt. Wendell W. Colli- 
ecott and Capt. William J. Finch of the Weapons Section, and 1st Lt, Karyl H. Van- 
Benthuysen of the Training Literature Section. d 

The first group of former Coast Artillery Antiaircraft officers assigned to the 
Infantry School for a special eight weeks basic course to prepare them for assign- 
ment to Infantry units, was graduated this week. Fifty of the officers qualified as 
experts or sharpshooters with the M-1. 

The British Distinguished Service Order was pinned on Lt. Col. Lyle W. Bernard 
of the Tactical Section of the Infantry School by Maj. Gen. Charles H, Bonesteel, 
commandant, this week. Colonel Bernard led an assault battalion in five amphibious 
landings in Sicily and Italy, including the landing on the Anzio beachhead. 


Marine Corps Aviation—Capt. Garth Thomas, USMC, dove a Grumman Avenger 
torpedo plane so low over an enemy target during a recent South Pacific raid that 
the plane was struck by fragments of an exploding 2,000-pound bomb dropped by a 
preceding aircraft. The windshield was shattered, the bomb bay punctured and 
nydraulie lines severed. 

On the way back to the base his turret gunner discovered that because of the 
damage one of a cluster of four bombs released over the target had not dropped out of 
the bomb bay and was live and loose, 

Unable to jettison the bomb Captain Thomas flew over an island plantation and 
ordered his men to jump after which he returned to his base and made a safe landing 
after the tield had been cleared. 


Naval Aeronautics—The Navy’s newest air weapon, « General Motors revamping 
of the single-seat Wildcat pursuit plane, is termed by Rear Adm. DeWitt C. Ramsey, 
chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, as being able to outperform anything of its size 
in any fleet. 

The plane is praised also by the British, A message from Capt. Caspar John, 
British naval attache for air in Washington, read at a dinner last week in Newark, 
N. J., said: “Wildcats, in addition to providing escort and cover for the attacking 
Barracudas concentrated most effectively on ship and shore flak.” 

The F-M2 Wildcat was revealed to have shared in the British attack of 3 April 
which set the German battleship Tirpitz afire in Norway. 

The improvements on the Wildcat appear to be a faster rate of climb, shorter 
take-off and lower landing Speed. The plane has been lightened by a change to a new 
motor with forged cylinder heads instead of cast. Horsepower has consequently 
been increased but engine weight decreased. 

NAVAL AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE—The Navy inaugurated a new service 23 
April with the transporting of 14 sailors and Marines, all suffering from rheumatic 
fever, from the National Airport, Washington, D. C., to the Naval Hospital at Corona, 
California. Z 

Overseas, plane evacuation of the disabled from forward to rear areas has been 
conducted on a systematic basis since the first Solomons operations in 1942. In the 
United States, air ambulance transport for shorter distances has been practiced for 
many months. This flight, however, marked the first time that a large group have 
been transported with a medical officer and pharmacist’s mate in attendance for a 
transcontinental flight. 


Bureau of Ships—The Bon Homme Richard, 27,100-ton Essex Class aircraft carrier, 
will be launched today, 29 April, at the New York Navy Yard. Mrs. John 8. McCain, 
wife of Vice Adm. John S. McCain, USN, Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Air), 
will be the sponsor, The new carrier is named for the Continental frigate made 
famous by Capt. John Paul Jones. 

The Secretary of the Navy has designated Miss Mary Jane Jacobs, daughter of 
Vice Adm. Randall Jacobs, USN, Chief of Naval Personnel, as the sponsor to christen 
the new submarine Clamagore. The Clamagore will be launched at the yards of the 
Electric Boat Co., Groton, Conn. 

The submarine Blower was launched 22 April at the Groton, Conn., yards of the 
Electrie Boat Co. The sponsor was Mrs. Richard F. J, Johnson, jr., wife of Captain 
Johnson, USN. 

At the Bethlehem Steel Co. yard, San Francisco, Calif., the destroyer Strong 
was launched 23 April. The sponsor was Lt. (jg) Susan Olsen, USNR, great-grand 
niece of Rear Adm. James H. Strong, for whom the ship was named, 

Other launchings in the Twelfth Naval District were: Admiral R. E. Coontz, 
troop transport, 22 April at the Bethlehem Steel Co., Alameda, sponsored by Mrs. 
Edw in Kokko, daughter of the late Admiral Coontz; Salvage tug ATR, at the Fulton 
Shipyard, Antioch, sponsored by Mrs. Thelma McCormick; Ocean-going tug Tolowa, 
22 April at the United Engineering Co., Alameda, sponsored by Mrs. B. D, Bales; 
Harbor tug YT 257, 22 April at the Anderson and Cristofani yard, San Francisco, 
sponsored by Mrs. Walter Anderson. 

' The destroyer escort Charles E. Brannon, honoring a Navy ensign killed in the 
Battle of Midway, was launched 23 April at the Port Newark, N. J. yard of the 
ederal Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co. The spoonsor was Ensign Brannon’s widow, 
Lt. Dorothy M. Brannon, an Army Medical Corps dietition. 

, The PC 1264, 173-foot submarine chaser, was placed in commission 25 April at a 
Navy pier in New York City. The vessel will carry 53 Negroes in her ship’s company 
and will be the second Navy vessel to be manned by a predominantly Negro crew. 

‘ 


Army Signal Corps—Col. ©. K. Sadtler, former Signal Officer of the Second Army 
under Lt. Gen. Ben Lear and later under Lt. Gen, Lloyd L. Friendenthal, has been 
ete as Signal Officer of the Army Ground Forces with headquarters at the Army 
ar College. Before his assignment to the Second Army, Colonel Sadtler served as 
the Signal Officer of the First Army at Governors Island, New York, 
- Lt. Col. Earle B. Williams, SC, has been named Commandant at Fort Wood, N. 
a Commanding Officer of the 848th Signal Service Training Battalionsucceed- 
me Cet. James R. Philbrook and Maj. J. C. Mosier, respectively, who have been 
ment ra to new Stations. Since his return from the Mediterranean theater several 
Van - lg WwW ey has been serving on the staff of Brig. Gen. George L. 
‘ mmanding Gener: i 
Fort Monmeath NJ. rg eral of the Eastern Signal Corps Training Center at 
Pr Maj. Edward W. Pride, SC, formerly on duty in the Philadelphia Signal Corps 
ocurement District, has been assigned to the Production Division, Office of the 
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Chief Signal Officer. 

For performing “the seemingly impossible task of installing and maintaining 
wire communications between a corps headquarters and rapidly advancing divisions 
during the Sicilian campaign,” Lt. Walter G. James, SC, of Bellingham, Washington, 
has been awarded the Legion of Merit. 


Retired Regular Officers—aA retired regular officer, interested in learning the num 
ber of such officers recalled to active duty, recently compiled a set of figures which 
show: there are 6,500 retired officers in the Navy of whom 4,241 are now on active 
duty ; the Marine Corps has 538 retired officers of whom 246 are on active duty ; while 
in the Army there are 4,519 retired officers of whom only 629 are on active duty. 
Thus it is seen that the Navy is utilizing 65 per cent of its retired officers, the Marine 
Corps 46 per cent, and the Army only 12 per cent. 

It is pointed out that because of the peace time system of selection and forced 
retirements in the Navy and Marine Corps the average age of their retired officers 
is much lower than that of the Army. On the other hand, the Army's insistence 
upon relieving officers over 60 years of age regardless of physical condition, un- 
doubtedly has contributed to their small usage of this class of personnel. 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts—A Navy Material Redistribution und Disposal 
Administration will be established in New York City, as an activity of the Third 
Naval District, and will be responsible for the Navy's entire Material Redistribution 
program, including the supervision of Navy Material Redistribution Centers, Ma- 
terial Redistribution and Disposal Offices, Offshore Material Reception Oenters and 
Material Recovery Units. 

Capt. W. A. Buck, (SC) USN, has been appointed as Director, ,and Comdr. J, G. 
Dean, (SC) USNR, has been named as assistant director. Lt. Comdr. H. T. Dins- 
more, (SC) USNR, will be Officer-in-Charge of the Material Redistribution and Dis 
posal Administration Liaison Division that will be maintained in the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts. 

The present Material Redistribution and Disposal Branch of the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts is absorbed by the new administration, and all personnel, civilian 
and military, will be transferred to the new activity in New York as soon as prac 
ticable. 

The Naval Training School for Aviation Storekeepers has been transferred from 
the Naval Air Center, Alameda, California, to the Naval Air Technical Training 
Center, Jacksonville, Fla. The school, originally set up to accommodate 9 trainees, 
has been enlarged to take care of 366 and the 6-week instructional period classes are 
formed at 2-week intervals. The first class at the new location convened 24 April. 


Chemical Warfare Service—Brig. Gen. Charles E. Loucks, USA, has been appointed 
Chief of the Industrial Division, Office of the Chief, Chemical Warfare Service. 
General Loucks has been Commanding General of, Rocky Mountain Arsenal, Denver, 
Colo. He will be succeeded in that post by Brig. Gen, Alexander Wilson, USA, now 
Commandant of the Chemical Warfare School, Edgewood Arsenal, Md, 

In his new position in the War Department, General Loucks succeeds Brig. Gen. 
Paul X. English, who has been assigned to Headquarters, Seventh Service Command, 
Omaha, Neb. Successor to General Wilson at Edgewood Arsenal has not been named. 


Field Artillery—Twenty-one new instructors have been added to the staff and 
Faculty of the Field Artillery School, Fort Sill, Okla. Eight of the officers were 
assigned to the Combined Arms department and seven to the Guunery department. 

Capt. Perry H. Graves, instructor in the Combined Army department, has been 
transferred to the Animal Transport department, 

The new instructors: Combined Arms department—Lt. Col, Willoughby I. Stu- 
art, Maj. Charles A. Reinhard, Maj. David F. Danser, Capt. Harry D. Turner, Capt. 
Ralph V. Lennen, Capt. Oscar J. Vogl, 1st Lt. William Musetter, ist Lt. Edward 
Shindelar; Gunnery department—Capt. Bradford A. Clark, 1st Lt. Tom C. Gary, 
Jr., Ist Lt. Donald T. Nelson; 2nd Lt. Philip M, Fairchild, 2nd Lt. Bruce F. Git, 2nd 
Lt. Raymond A. J. Nelson, 2nd Lt. Robert F. McMahon; Communications depart- 
ment—Ilst Lt. Francis M. Bradley, Ist Lt. Alfred D. Douglas, 2nd Lt. Ernest H. 
Baker; Materiel department—Maj. Buford A. Merritt, 2nd Lt. Benjamin F. Morri- 
son; Motor Transport department—2nd Lt. James J. Bambeck. 


Army Nurse Corps—As soon as the President approves an executive order now 
awaiting his signature, setting the stipend of senior cadet nurses in government hos- 
pitals at $60 a month, the Army Nurse Corps will begin assignment of the cadets to 
30 general and station hospitals. Plans call for detail of 50 students to each hos- 
pital for six-month tours of instruction, but entrance of students will be effected at 
semi-monthly intervals to avoid handling of large numbers of incoming and outgoing 
senior cadets at any one time. 

To supervise the senior cadets, a director and assistant director of cadets has 
been designated at each hospital which will receive the students. The Army nurses 
appointed to this duty are: Camp Edwards Station Hospital, Mass.—1st Lt, Gertrude 
Wilson, director; 1st Lt. Raidie Poole, assistant. Ft. Devens Station Hospital, Mass. 
1st Lt. Lillian V. Salsmuan, director; 1st Lt. Margaret V. Dougherty, assistant. Cush- 
ing General Hospital, Framingham, Mass.—ist Lt. Jacquelene Davis, director; 1st 
Lt. Helen M. Braun, assistant. England General Hospital, Atlantic City, N. J.—1st 
Lt. Mona R. LeGrand, director; 2nd Lt, Esther G. Skelley, assistant. Deshon General 
Hospital, Butler, Pa.—i1st Lt. Jean F. Richards, director; 2nd Lt. Eleaner W. Mil- 
ler, assistant. Valley Forge GH, Phoenixville, Pa.—Capt. Mary E. Grove, director; 
2nd Lt. Rose C. Hapich, assistant. W. Wilson GH, Staunton, Va.—1ist Lt. Katherine 
C. Cox, director; 2nd Lt, Helen J. Monday, assistant. McGuire GH, Richmond, Va. 
—2nd Lt. Annie L. Wyant, director; 2nd Lt. Mary J. King, assistant. Kennedy GH, 
Memphis, Tenn.—1st Lt. Edna C. Pruis, director; 2nd Lt. Elsa D. Pearson, assistant. 
Lawson GH, Atlanta, Ga—il1st Lt. Ruth M. Henley, director; 2nd Lt. Eloise Roth, 
assistant. Moore GH, Swannanoa, N. C.—2nd Lt. Helen M. Hinckley, director; 2nd 
Lt. Martha L. Currence, assistant. Darnall GH, Danville, Ky.—1st. Lt. Frances 
Williams, director; 1st Lt. Lucy H. Rogers, assistant. Fletcher GH, Cambridge, 
Ohio—1st Lt. Edna EB. Sharritt, director; 1st Lt. Melba Baker, assistant. Billings 
GH, Indianapolis, Ind.—1st Lt. Louise Dingworth, director; 2nd Lt. Alberta Schmid, 
assistant. Nichols GH, Louisville, Ky.—1st Lt. Marion W. Candon, director; 2nd 
Lt. Eskalene D. Morgan, assistant. Percy Jones GH, Battle Creek, Mich.—2nd Lt. 
Ruth M. Jubb, director; Ist Lts, Mary L. Smith and Sarah F.. Holbrook, assistants. 
Cpl. McCoy Station Hospital, Sparta, Wise——Maj. Agnes C. Jensen, director; 1st 
Lt. Louise Rososco, assistant. Camp Grant Station Hospital, Rockford, Ill.—1st 
Lt. Dorothy H. Chapman, director; 1st Lt. Marion Greilach, assistant. O’Reilly 
GH, Springfield, Mo.—2nd Lt. Marjorie M. Sorenson, director. Fitzsimons GH, 
Denver, Col.—ist Lt. Myra H. Heeren, director; 2nd Lt. Helen M. White, assistant. 
Schick GH, Clinton, Iowa.—1st Lt. Myrna M. Tomlinson, director; 2nd Lt. Esther 
R. Widhalm, assistant. Brooke GH, San Antonio, Tex.—2nd Lt. Mary BH. Hendrix- 
son, director: 2nd Lts. Nina Basham and Zola Cook, assistants. McCloskey GH, 
Temple, Tex.—1st Lt. Mildred V. Lucka, director ; 2nd Lt. Dorothy R. Shrier, assistant. 
Bushnell GH, Brigham City, Utah—2nd Lt. Jessie A. Tyrs, director; 2nd Lt. Marie 
J. Stone, assistant. Barnes GH, Vancouver, Wash.—ist Lt. Virgiline B. Mulvane, 
director; 2nd Lt, Harriet Cross, assistant. Letterman GH, San Francisco, Calif. 
—l1st Lt. Shirley R. Timewell, director; 2nd Lt. Lorraine BE. McKenna, assistant. 
Hoff GH, Santa Barbara, Calif.—2nd Lt, Helen VanGilder, director; 2nd Lt. Eleanor 
8. Gill, assistant. 
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Text of Admiral King’s Report on Navy’s Growth and Combat Record 


OLLOWING is the full text of the re- 
port of Admiral Ernest J. King. 
USN, Commander in Chief, US Fleet, 
and Chief of Naval Operations, as re- 
leased 23 April 1944: 
Letter of Transmittal 


27 March 1944 
Dear Mr. Secretary, 

In view of the importance and complexity 
of our naval operations and the tremendous 
expansion of our naval establishment since 
we entered the war, I present to you at this 
time a report of progress. 

It is of interest to note that the date of 
this report papgens to be on the 150th an- 
niversary of the passage by Congress of a 
bill providing for the first major ships of 
the United States + gf my 44-gun frigates 
Constitution, United States, President and 
Chesapeake, and the 36-gun frigates Constel- 
lation and Congress. 

This report includes combat operations up 
to 1 March 1944 know of no reason why 
it should not be made public. 

(signed) Ernest J. King 
Admiral, U. 8S. Navy, 
Commander in Chief, United States 
Fleet and Chief of Naval Operations 


INTRODUCTION 

For more than two years, the United States 
has been engaged in world-wide war. Our 
geographical position, our wealth, resources 
and industrial development, combined with 
an unfaltering will to victory have established 
and enhanced our position as one of the domi- 
nant powers among the United Nations. As 
such we have been closely and deeply in- 
volved with our Allies in all the dlitical, 
economic and military problems and under- 
takings which constitute modern war. His- 
torically, the conduct of war by allies has 
rarely been effective or harmonious, The 
record of the United Nations in this regard, 
during the past two years, has been unprece- 
dented, not only in the extent of its success 
but in the smooth working and-effective co- 
operation by which it has been accomplished. 
As one of the United Nations, the United 
States has reason to be proud of the inter- 
Allied aspects of its conduct of the war, dur- 
ing the past two years, 

As a national effort, the war has shown 
the complete dependence of all military un- 
dertakings on the full support of the nation 
in the fields of organization, production, 
finance, and morale. Our military services 
have had that support in a full degree. 

The Navy has also had full support from 
the nation with respect to manpower. Per- 
sonnel of our regular Navy, who, in time of 
peace, serve as a nucleus for expansion in 
time of war, now represent a small portion 
of the total number of officers and men, About 
ninety per cent of our commissioned per- 
sonnel and about eae per cent of our en- 
listed personnel are aval Reserves, who 
have successfully adapted themselves to ac- 
tive service in a emmy short time. 
Thanks to their hard work, their training, 
and their will to become assets, their.per- 
formance of duty has been uniformly as ex- 
cellent as it has been indispensable to our 
success. 

As to the purely military side of the war, 
there is one lesson which stands out above 
all others. This is that modern warfare can 
be effectively conducted only by the close and 
effective integration of the three military 
arms, which make their primary contribu- 
tion to the military power of the Nation on 
the ground, at sea, and from the air. This 
report deals primarily with the Navy’s part 
in the war, but it would be unwarranted, 
though an unintended, distortion of perspec- 
tive, did not the Navy record here its full 
appreciation of the efficient, whole-hearted 
and gallant support of the nny 4 efforts by 
the ground, air and service forces of the 
Army, without which much of this story of 
the Navy's accomplishments would never 
have been written. 

During the period of this report, the Navy, 
like the full military wer of the Nation, 
has been a team of mutually supporting ele- 
ments. The Fleet, the shore establishment, 
the Marine Corps, the Coast Guard, the 
Waves, the Seabees, have all nobly done their 

rts. Each has earned an individual “well 
one”’—but hereafter are all included in the 
term, “The Navy.” 


PEACETIME NAVY 
Prior te the War in Europe 

The fundamental United States Naval 
policy is “To maintain the Navy in strength 
and readiness to uphold national policies and 
interests, and to guard the United States 
and its continental and overseas possessions.” 

In time of peace, when the threats to our 
national security change with the strength 
and attitude of other nations in the world 
who have a motive for making war upon us 
and who are—or think they are—strong 
enough to do so, it is frequently difficult to 
evaluate those threats and translate our re- 
quirements into terms of ships and planes 
and trained men. It is one thing to say that 
we must have and maintain a Navy ade- 
quate to uphold national policies and inter- 
ests and to protect us against potential ene- 
mies, bnt it fs another thing to decide what 
is and what is not the Naval strength ade- 
quate for that purpose. 

In the years following World War I, our 
course was clear enough—to make every rea- 
sonable effort to preserve world peace by 
eliminating the causes of war and failing in 
that effort, to do our best to stay clear of 
war, while recognizing that we might fail in 
doing so. For a number of years, the likeli- 
hood of our becoming involved in a war in 
the foreseeable future appeared remote, and 
our fortunate geographical position gave us 
an added sense of security. Under those cir- 
eumstances, and in the interest of national 
economy, public opinion favored the belief 
that we could get along with a comparatively 
small Navy. Stated in terms of personne] this 








meant an average of about 7,900 commissioned 
officers, all of whom had chosen the Navy as 
a career, and 100,000 enlisted men more or 


ess. 

This modest concept of an adequate Navy 
carried with it an increased responsibility 
on the part of the Navy to maintain itself 
at the peak of operational and material effi- 
ciency, with a nucleus of highly trained per- 
sonnel as a basis for war time expansion. 

For twenty years in its ye oy of readi- 
ness, our Navy has worked under schedules 
of operation, aw gage training and inspec- 
tion, unparallel in any other Navy of the 
world. Fleet problems, tactical exercises, am- 
phibious operations with the Marines and 
Army, aviation gunnery, engineering, com- 
munications were all integrated in a closely 
packed annual operation schedule. This in 
turn was supplemented by special activities 
ashore and afloat calculated to train indi- 
viduals in the fundamentals of their duties 
and at the same time give them the back- 
ground of experience so necessary for sound 
advances in the various techniques of Naval 
warfare. Ship competitions established for 
the purpose of stimulating and maintaining 
interest were climaxed by realistic fleet ma- 
neuvers held once a year, with the object 
of giving officers in the higher commands 
experience and training in strategy and tac- 
tics approximating these responsibilities in 
time of war. 

Our peacetime training operations, which 
involved hard work and many long hours of 
constructive thinking, were later to pay us 
dividends. For example, it would be an un- 
derstatement to say merely that the Navy 
recognized the growing importance of air 
power. By one development after another, 
not only in the field of design and equipment, 
but also in carrier and other operational tech- 
niques—such as dive bombing—and in stra- 
tegic and tactical qupeeomest. the United 
States Navy has made its aviation the stand- 
ard by which all other naval aviation is 
judged and has contributed its full share to 
the advances which were to make aviation the 
sine qua non of modern warfare. It may be 
stated here, with particular reference to na- 
val aviation, that the uniform success which 
has characterized our Naval air operations 
is unmistakably the result of an organiza- 
tion which was based on the conviction that 
air operations should be planned, directed 
and executed by Naval officers who are Naval 
aviators, and that in mixed forces Naval avia- 
tion should be adequately represented in the 
command and staff organization. 


side and Composition 

The effects of treaty limitations on our 
Navy are too well known to require more 
than a brief review. In 1922, under the terms 
of the Washington Arms Conference, limita-- 
tions upon capital ships and aircraft carriers 
were agreed upon, the ratio established being 
five for the United States, five for Great 
Britain, and three for Japan. Pursuant to 
that treaty, the United States scrapped a 
number of battleships, but was permitted to 
convert the Lexington and Saratoga, then 
under construction as battle cruisers, to air- 
craft carriers. Whatever the other effects of 
the treaty, that particular provision has 
worked to our advantage because those two 
ships, as battle cruisers, would now be ob- 
solescent, and as aircraft carriers they were 
—and the Saratoga still is—effective units 
of our fleet. 

In 1930, at London, the parties to the 1922 
treaty agreed upon further limitations, this 
time with respect to cruisers, destroyers and 
submarines. As a result of these two treaties, 
which reflected world condition at the time, 
and also because of our decision to maintain 
our Navy at considerably less strength than 
that allowed by the treaties, we experienced 
a partial building holiday that threw our 
small construction program out of balance. 
Except for cruisers, hardly any combatant 
ships a battleships or destroyers) were 
added to our fleet during that period, and 
few were under construction. In size, there- 
fore, our Navy remained static, with cer- 
tain types approaching obsolescence. More- 
over, advances. in the science of naval con- 
struction were hampered by the lack of op- 
portunity to prove new designs. As the ac- 
corpanying chart indicates, our Naval 
strength was at low ebb during the year 1927. 

Our failure to build nw ee was a 
mistake which is to be hoped will never be 
repeated. When a total building holiday in 
any type of ~~ is prolonged, and there is 
no opportunity to proceed on a trial and er- 
ror basis, our designers are placed under 
handicaps taking years to overcome. 

In 1924, and again in 1929, in response to 
representations to the effect that we were 
dangerously deficient in cruisers even in a 
world at peace, the Congress authorized the 
construction of a number of cruisers. These 
were appropriated for from time to time, as 
were ships of certain other types (except 
battleships), wouetty one or two at a time. 

In 1933, our building program was stepped 
up materially by the authorization for the 
construction of two new aircraft carriers, 
four more cruisers, 20 destroyers and four 
submarines. The two carriers were consid- 
erably different in design from those pre- 
viously built. The other types were more 
evolutionary as to new features, with the 
possible exception of the Brooklyn class of 
cruisers, which were to a degree a departure 
from former light cruisers, both as to ship 
desi and armament. These cruisers were 
notable for their six-inch guns which com- 
bined light but strong construction with 
rapid loading, giving them a volume of fire 
far greater than any other light cruisers then 
—or now—in existence. 

In the previous year, eight destroyers of 
the Farragut class had been laid down. These 
were the first of a long series of new de- 
signs which had been improved in each suc- 
ceeding class up to the latest type laid down 
in 1943. The program, which was con- 
sidered large at the time, used the Farragut 





type of armament, not only for destroyers but 
for the broadside batteries of the larger ships, 
because of the five-inch 38 caliber Teal pur- 
pose ag which, because of its power, re- 
liability and extremely rapid loading proved 
to be the best Naval antiaircraft gun of com- 
parable caliber. 

In March 1934, the Congress authorized 
but did pot appropriate for a Navy of treaty 
strength. 

In 1935, in anticipation of making replace- 
ments under the terms of the treaties, work 
was begun on the design of battleships of 
the North Carolina class. Original designs 
(completed in 1937) included many features 
which have proved to be of great importance 
in the war; namely, increased armor protec- 
tion against bombs and gunfire, heavy frag- 
ment protection around important control sta- 
tions, modern five-inch gntiaircraft weapons, 
good torpedo protection, and excellent speed 
and steering qualities for rapid maneuvering. 
Contract designs for the South Dakota and 
Iowa classes were completed in 1938 and 1939, 
respectively. Most of these ships did not 
come into service until after the war had been 
declared. 

The 6,000-ton Atlanta class cruisers, fea- 
turing powerful antiaircraft batteries, were 
designed in 1937. 

In 1938, foreseeing the submarine menace, 
an experimental program for patrol vessels 
was started. At the same time the motor 
torpedo boat was started through a series of 
developmental! stages. 

In 1938, it had become apparent that in spite 
of all efforts on the part of the United States 
to reach an agreement covering limitation of 
armaments, and thus to establish at least the 
probability of world peace, other nations were 
increasing their navies at an accelerating 
rate. At that time, in spite of the fact that 
there was a general desire on the part of 
most people everywhere in all countries of 
the world to remain at peace, about one-fourth 
of the world’s population was engaged in war, 
and civilians were being driven from their 
homes and subjected to bombing attacks. In 
view of the situation, the President, in his 
message to the Congress, recommended an 
increase of 20 per cent in our Naval strength, 
exclusive of replacements permitted under the 
Vinson-Tramme!l Act of 1984, In May 1938, the 
Congress authorized the recommended pro- 
gram, giving us, on paper, what appeared to 
be reasonably adequate Naval strength. 

The so-called agreement at Munich was 
such as to recuire an upward revision of the 
defense requirements of this country. Subse- 
quent events in 1939 resulting in the outbreak 
of the war in Europe not only confirmed 
those estimates, but made our building up 
to them a matter of urgency. A great in- 
crease in design activity, in preparation for 
later building programs, began at this time. 
War had become a distinct possibility. 


As Affected by the War in Europe 


As a result of Germany’s policy of expan- 
sion by political, economic and military ag- 
gression, culminating in the invasion of Po- 
land, the European war began on the 3rd of 
September, 1939. While our position was for 
the time being not clearly established, it was 
nevertheless apparent that this war would af- 
fect the United States in a degree which might 
extend to our becoming involved in a war 
for our national existence. 


The Limited Emergency 

The first step taken by the United States 
was the declaration of the limited emergency 
by the President on 8 September 1939. The 
immediate effect of this, so far as the Navy 
was concerned, was to fix the authorized en- 
listed personnel strength of the Navy at 191,- 
000 instead of 131,485, and to authorize the 
recall to active duty of officers and men and 
nurses on the retired and reserve lists of the 
Navy and Marine Corps. Other direct effects 
were that the procurement of materials and 
a, and the taking over of land need- 
ed for military purposes, could be accom- 
plished more readily. Also, the Coast Guard 
could be made a part of the Navy if it ap- 
peared desirable, by Presidential order. In- 
directly, the limited emergency was respon- 
sible for changes in contracting authority 
which eliminated competitive bidding, and 
for the suspension of certain labor provisions 
ne to hours of work on government con- 
racts. 


Neutrality 


On 2 October 1939, the Congress of Amer- 
ican Republics assembled at Panama agreed 
upon a resolution which established a neu- 
tral zone surrounding the Americas, with the 
exception of Canada, at an average distance 
of 300 miles. By the terms of the resolution 
belligerent raiders and submarines were to be 
prevented from operating close to the West- 
ern Hemisphere, as they had done in the 
World War, the thought responsible for the 
resolution being that if belligerent operations 
took place in that area, the United States and 
her Latin American neighbors might well be- 
come involved in the war. The United States 
Navy being the only armed force equal to the 
task of maintaining patrol ip this extensive 
area, the primary responsibility for the im- 
plementation of the proclamation was ob- 
vious. The patrol was in fact taken by the 
United States Navy, and at that time a por- 
tion of the 111 decommissioned destroyers 
were recommissioned for the purpose of mak- 
ing it effective. 

Preceded by heated debates, during which 
it was argued that for insufficient reason, we 
would b@ abandoning our traditional policy 
of freedom of the seas, the Neutrality Ket of 
1939 became law on 4 November 1939, and 
American vessels and citizens were thereby 
prohibited from entering combat zones. The 
Act also established a so-called cash and 
earry policy, under which all belligerents 
were required to do their own “transportin 
of goods purchased in the United States, an 
pay for them before being granted clearance. 
In addition, it authorized the President to 





place restrictions on the use of ports ang 
territorial waters of the United States by 
submarines or merchant vessels of forej 
states (pursuant to which he prohibited their 
use by foreign submarines of belligerent 
states, except when there by force majeure) 
and prohibited the use of United States ports 
as bases for furnishing men and supplies of 
ships of belligerent states lying off those 
ports. Other consequences of the Neutrality 
Act were to make effective certain laws pre- 
viously enacted, having for their purpose the 
maintenance of neutrality. These included 
prohibitions against sending our armed yes. 
sels for delivery to belligerents, and con- 
tained provisions for detaining armed vessels 
or vessels manifestly built for warlike pur- 
poses or conversion thereto. Included, also 
insofar as detention and permissible length 
of stay were concerned, were laws covering 
the use of our ports by foreign vessels, 


Naval Berpansion 
In view of the situation, our requirements 


as to Naval strength were again presented to 
the Congress, in January, 140. At that time 
the part the United States was to play in the 
war was still not clear, but with due regard 
for our national safety and with aggressor 
nations disregarding treaties and pacts with- 
out hesitation—the immediate result being 
rapid changes in the international! s tuation— 
Congress recognized that our security would 
be measured by our ability to defend our- 
selves. Coupled with this uncertainty was the 


knowledge that the international situation 
had been very difficult to predict. Many keen 
observers were certain that no European war 
would break out in 1939, and there were oth 
ers who felt that we would be able to stay 
out of the war. 

Pursuant to the recommendation of the 
Navy Department, and following a careful 
examination of world conditions, the Con 
gress authorized an expansion of 11 per cent 
in our combatant ships, and the President 
signed the bill on 14 June 10. 

Meanwhile, the aggressor nations had suc 


ceeded in imposing their will upon numerous 
European countries. Germany had disposed 
of France and had overrun the Netherlands 


Belgium, Norway, Denmark and Poland, and 
stood on the Channel coast poised for an al] 
out attack on Britain. In view of that alarm 
ing situation, the Congress passed the so 
called Two-Ocean Navy Bill, which was signed 
by the President on 19 July 10. The in 
crease in our Naval strength authorized by 
this Act was 1,325,000 tons of combatant ships 
—by far the largest Naval expansion ever 
authorized. This authorization was followed 
by the necessary appropriations in_ du¢ 
course, and in the making, we had a Navy 
commensurate with our needs. 


The Destroyer—Naval Base Exchange 


During the summer of 1940, the Battle of 
Britain was in its initial stages and the Ger- 
man submarine campaign had been prose 
cuted with telling effect. At the beginning 
of the war Great Britain had suffered severe- 
ly from the general attrition of operations at 
sea, particularly in destroyers in the Nor 
wegian campaign and during the retreat from 


Dunkirk. Faced with this situation, Great 
Britain entered into an agreement with the 
United States, under the terms of which & 
of our older destroyers no longer suited for 
the type of fleet service for which they had 
been designed, but still adequately suited for 
anti-submarine duty, were exchanged for cer- 
tain rights in various localities suitable for 
the establishment of Naval bases in the At- 
lantic area, and essential to the national de 


fense. In addition to the bases acquired in 
return for the 50 destroyers, we were granted, 
“freely and without consideration,” similar 
rights with respect to the leasing of bases 1D 
Newfoundland and Bermuda. 

This acquisition of bases operated to ad- 


vance our sea frontier several hundred miles 
in the direction of our potential enemies in 
the Atlantic, and as the bases were leased for 


a term of 99 years, we could profit by theit 
strategic importance to the United States not 
only immediately, but long after the criss 
responsible for the exchange. : - 

The bases thus obtained by the Unite 
States were briefly as follows: 

British Bases Acquired 

Facility Established 
Naval Air Station 
(Sea Plane Base) 
Naval Air Station 
(Sea Plane _Bas+) 
Nava! Air Station 
(Sea Plane Base) 
Naval Air Station 
(Sea Plane Base) 
Naval Air Station 
(Sea Plane Base) 


Naval Air Station 


Location 
Antigua, B.W.L 


British Guiana, S.A... 
Jamaica, B.W.I. .... 
St. Lucia, B.W.I .... 
Bermuda, B.W.I. ... 
Great Exuma, Ba- 


HAMAS ...ccccccccce 
(Sea Plane Base) 

Newfoundland ...... Naval Operating Base 
Nava) Air Station 
(Sea Plane Base, 
Air Field) ie 

Trinidad ............ Naval Operating base 


Naval Air Station 
(Sea Plane Base) 
Lighter-than-Air 
Base 
, Radio Station 
Lend-Lease and its cugmenentee™ _— 
On 11, March 1941, the so-calle *Lenda- 
Lease” Act was signed by the President. = 
provisions and effects of that Act are a 
well known to require comment in this f A 
ort, Naturally, we were unwilling to mS 
arge part of the material built with yh 4 
bor and money lost in transit, and our. A 
recourse was to give the British ass!s —~ 
in escorting the seqvere carrying that mit 
rial within North American ee a 
Incident to our decision, the T nited _ 
entered into an agreement with Denmark 
(Continued on Nest Page) 
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Text of Admiral King’s Report 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 


9 April 1941, relative to the defense of Green- 
jJand, and on that day our Marines were land- 
ed there to prevent its being used by Axis 
raiders. The Coast Guard cutter Cayuga had 
already landed a party there to conduct a 
survey with respect to airfields, seaplane 
pases, radio stations, meteorological stations 
and additions to navigation, and on the ist 
of June, the first of the Greenland patrols 
was organized consisting chiefly of Coast 
Guard vessels and personnel. 

On 27 May 1941, an unlimited national] emer- 
gency was proclaimed by the President. 

On 7 July 1941, the United States Marines 
were landed in Iceland and relieved some of 
the British forces stationed there. 

On 11 August 1941, on board the USS Au- 

sta, the President and Prime Minister of 
Great Britain agreed upon a joint declara- 
tion covering the principles of mutuel inter- 
est to the two countries. 

For some months, for the purpose of ensur- 
ing safe passage of goods shipped under the 
provisions of the Lend-Lease Act, our Naval 
forces had been patrolling waters in the vi- 
cinity of the convoy routes, and had been 
broadcasting information relative to the pres- 
ence of raiders. On 4 September 1941, the 
USS Greer, a four-stack destroyer was en 
route to Iceland, with mail, passengers and 
freight. When about 175 miles south of Ice- 
land, she detected a submarine ahead. The 
submarine fired a torpedo at her and missed, 
whereupon the Greer counterattacked with 
depth charges. Another torpedo was fired at 
the Greer but it also missed, and the Greer 
eontinued to Iceland. As a result of this in- 
cident, our Naval forces were ordered by tke 
President to shoot on sight any vessel at- 
tempting to interfere with American shipping, 
or with any shipping under American escort. 

On 15 October, the USS Kearney, a new de- 
stroyer, one of a number of vessels escort- 
ing a convoy from Iceland to North Amer- 
ica, was torpedoed amidships. Eleven of her 
crew were killed and seven were wounded, 
and the ship was badly damaged but able 
to make port. 

On 30 Betober, the USS Salinas, a tanker, 
was hit by two torpedoes about 700 miles east 
of Newfoundland. There were no casualties 
to personnel, and the Salinas reached port 


safely. 

On 81 October, in the same vicinity the 
USS Reuben James, another old destroyer, 
was struck amidships by a torpedo. The 
ship was broken in two; the forward part 
sank at once, but the after part stayed afloat 
long enough to enable 45 men to reach the 
deck and launch life rafts from which they 
were rescued. About 100 men were lost in 
this sinking. 

Whatever the situation technically, the 
Navy in the Atlantic was taking a realistic 
viewpoint of the situation. During the month 
of November, further steps were taken to en- 
able our Naval forces to meet the steadily 
growing emergency. On 1 November, the 
Coast Guard was made a part of the Navy, 
and at about the same time nine Coast Guard 
cutters were transferred to the British. On 
17 November, sections 2, 3 and 6 of the Neu- 
trality Act of 1929, were repealed by an Act 
of Congress, thereby permitting the arming 
of United States merchant vessels and their 
passage to belligerent ports anywhere. 

Another effect of the European war, of ma- 
jor importance to the United States, was the 
alliance by which on 27 September 1940, Ja- 
pan became one of the Axis powers. 

For many years it had been predicted and 
expected that eventually Japan’s policy of 
expansion would conflict with our interests 
in the Pacific. Recognition of that possibility, 
plus Japan's growing naval strength, were in- 
dicated by her being a party to the 1922 
treaty on limitation of armaments, and to 
subsequent treaties dealing with that subject. 

At the time of the 1922 treaty Pear! Harbor 
and Manila were fortitied bases, and Guam was 
being fortified. None of our other Pacific ter- 
ritories and possessions was fortified. When, 
therefore, the parties to that treaty agreed 
to maintain the fortification of certain Pacific 
islands in status quo, the fortification of 
Guam was halted. Subsequently conforming 
to the treaty provisions, we maintained the 
status quo at Guam and Corregidor, and con- 
fined our precautionary measures in the Pa- 
cific to the strengthening of Pearl Harbor and 
our West Coast bases. After we were no 
longer bound by the treaty, the proposal was 
made to proceed with the fortification of 
Guam, but after considerable debate in Con- 
gress, it was rejected. 

Our foresight in developing Pearl Harbor 
and our West Coast bases has increased, im- 
measurably, our ability to carry on the war in 
the Pacific. Whether or not Guam could have 
been made suffic:ently strong to withstand the 
full force of enemy attack is of course prob- 
lematical, but we appear to have had an ob- 
ject lesson to the effect that if we are to 
have outlying | amen we must be pre- 
pared to defend them. 

When, in the winter of 1935-1936, the Jap- 
anese declared themselves no longer willing 
to abide by existing treaty provisions or be 
a party to farther negotiations, it gave rise 
to a feeling of uneasiness concerning the trend 
of Japanese policy and activities. Unfortu- 
nately, the full import of that move did not 
become apparent until later. 

In 1931, Japan had embarked on a peter 
of aggression by the seizure of Manchuria. 
This was followed by other conquests in 
China, and as we have since learned, was 
accompanied by the fortifying of certain is- 
lands mandated to Japan by the League of 
Nations, in direct violation of the treaty pro- 
visions. A complete history of our relations 
with Japan during the period 1931-1941 was 
issued by the State Department in the so- 
called “White Paper” dated 2 January 1943. 

, Continuing her aggression, Japan moved 
nto French-Indo China in 1940. In 1941, the 
United States was engaged in protesting these 
and other moves, and while conversations 
With the Japanese were being held, the Ger- 
~~ offensive in Russia was being success- 

ly pressed. It seems likely that this in- 


fluenced 
Pearl te dl Japanese decision to attack 








Whatever the reasons, Japan, while her 
representatives in Washington were still en- 
ganed in discussions, presumably with a view 
© finding a means of preventing war, on the 
morning of 7 mber 1941, attacked our 
ships at Pearl Harbor. The attack was es- 
—a an air raid, although there were 
some 45-ton submarines which participated. 
The pemeeee objectives of the Japanese were 
clearly the heavy ships in the harbor and 
our grounded Army and Navy planes were 
destroyed in order to prevent them from im- 
peding the attack. Damage done to the light 
surface forces and the industrial plant was 
incidental. Of the eight battleships in the 
harbor, the Arizona was wrecked, the Okla- 
homa was capsized and three other battle- 
ships were so badly damaged that they were 
resting on the bottom. The damages to the 
other three were comparatively minor in char- 
acter. A total of 19 ships were hit, including 
three light cruisers which were not seriously 
damaged. Three destroyers were hit and bad- 
ly damaged. (All three were later restored 
to service). Of the 202 Navy planes ready for 
use on that morning only 52 were able to 
take the air after the raid. 

Personne] casualties were in proportion to 
the material damage. The Navy and Marine 
Corps suffered a loss of 2,117 officers and men 
killed and 960 missing. 

The Japanese losses were about 60 planes, 
attributable mainly to antiaircraft fire, and 
it is probable that others were unable, on 
account of lack of fuel, to return to the car- 
riers which composed the striking force. 

A few hours later a similar but less damag- 
ing attack was made on the Philippines. (The 
situation in the Far East is described else- 
where in this report.) 

On the following day we declared “. . . that 
a state of war which has thus been thrust 
upon the United States by the Imperial Gov- 
ernment of Japan is hereby formally de- 
clared.” On 11 December, a similar declara- 
ae was made concerning Germany and 
taly. 


II 
THE WARTIME NAVY 
Fighting Strength 
Armaments 


The world diplomatic situation had been 
deteriorating for some years, and Europe 
had been at war since September 1939. For 
those reasons, we had been adding to our 
fleet from time to time, beginning in 1933, but 
our decision to prepare ourselves fully for 
the inevitable conflict may be considered to 
have been made when the so-called Two- 
Ocean Navy Bill became law on 19 July 1940. 
At that time, we had to consider the nossible 
disappearance of British sea power. England 
itself was threatened and its capture by the 
Germans would have meant the loss of the 
Royal Navy’s home bases and the industrial 
establishments. These, we could readily see, 
would become very tangible assets indeed, in 
the event that we were drawn into the war. 

In round numbers, provision for a “two- 
ocean Navy” meant an expansion of about 
70 per cent in our combat tonnage—the larg- 
est single building program ever undertaken 
by the United States or any other country. 

Upon the outbreak of war in Europe in Sep- 
tember 1939, the Navy Department initiated 
expansion of Naval shipbuilding facilities in 
private yards and in Navy yards. In many 
instances, particularly in Navy yards, the 
expansion provided facilities which were to 
be available for repairs as well as new con- 
struction. 

By 19 July 1940, when the two-ocean Navy 
was authorized, the program for expanding 
facilities was well started, and it continued 
thereafter at an accelerating rate until the 
early part of 1943. Early in the period of the 
shipyard expansion, it was apparent that as 
the neweprograms for cargo ships, tanks, 
planes, and Army and Navy equipment of all 
kinds started to pyramid, the country’s lat- 
ent manufacturing capacity would soon be 
overloaded. Thus the problem became not 
merely one of expanding shipyards, but of 
expanding the manufacturing capacity of in- 
dustry as a whole to meet the needs of the 
Navy shipbuilding program. 

Expansion of general industry to meet the 
requirements of this shipbuilding program 
began with plants producing basic raw mate- 
rials. Next to be enlarged were plants capa- 
ble of manufacturing the component parts of 
a modern man-of-war ranging all the way 
from jewel bearings to huge turbines. So 
comprehensive was the building program that 
nearly every branch of American industry was 
affected either directly or indirectly. Manu- 
facturers were encouraged to let out their 
work to subcontractors, particularly to 
plants which had been producing non-essen- 
tial materials. An automobile manufacturer, 
for example, was given the job of producing 
extremely intricate gyroscopic compasses, and 
a stone finishing concern undertook the man- 
ufacture of towing machines and deck 
winches. Early in the building program an 
acute situation in the construction of turbo- 
electric propulsion machinery was solved by 
the construction of an enormous new plant in 
a 50-acre corn field. As an illustration of the 
speed with which the whole program was un- 
dertaken, the construction of that particular 
plant was not begun until May 1942, and by 
the end of the year the first unit had been 
produced, completed and shipped. 

The rapidity of this Naval expansion has 
had a profound effect upon our military 
strategy. As a result of it, we were enabled 
to seize and hold the initiative sooner than 
we had originally anticipated, and to deal 
successfully with the submarine situation in 
the Atlantic. The former has, of course, 
meant a vast improvement in our military 
situation everywhere, and the latter was of 
great benefit to the shipping situation, which 
was very serious in the early months of the 
war and threatened to become more so with 
the prospective increases in overseas troop 
movements and their support. 

Immediately after the passage of the Two- 
Ocean Navy Bill, corresponding contracts for 
new construction were let and there were 
soon more warships and auxiliaries on the 
ways than had ever been under construction 
anywhere in the world at any one time. Si- 
multaneously with this new construction, the 








conversion of merchant ships was being ac- 
complished, one of the most important of 
these being the escort carriers which later 
proved so effective in ey | the German 
submarine campaign in the Atlantic. It is 
interesting to note that the conversion of 
these ships was superimposed upon the ship- 
building effort following enactment of the 
Two-Ocean Navy Bill, it having been long 
appreciated that sea-borne aircraft woul 
py a dominant role in overseas campaigns 
f and when war came. 

With a construction program well under 
way, it was most important to keep altera- 
tions in design at a minimum in order to 
avoid delays. Nevertheless, changes which 
would increase military effectiveness or give 
greater protection to crews were not sacri- 
ficed for the sake of speeding up construc- 
tion. Another consideration which industry 
had to take in its stride was the evolution 
of strategic plans and changes in the type of 
operations which made it necessary, from 
time to time, to shift the emphasis in con- 
struction from one type of ship to another. 
For example, when the war began our carrier 
strength was such that we could not stand 
much attrition. When, therefore, we suffered 
the loss of four of our largest aircraft car- 
riers in the Coral Sea engagement, at Mid- 
way, and in the South Pacific, it was impera- 
tive that the construction of vessels of this 
category be pushed ahead at all possible 
speed. Shortly after we suffered the heavy 
loss in battleships strength at Pearl Harbor 
our battleships under construction at the time 
were given top priority. At another stage of 
the war, when the submarine situation in the 
Atlantic was a matter of great concern, em- 
phasis was placed upon escort carriers and 
destroyer escort vessels. At the moment, 
major emphasis rests with the construction 
of landing craft, because we intend to use 
them in large numbers in future operations. 

The production of aircraft quite naturally 
assumed proportions commensurate with the 
building program. Thanks to the research 
and experimentation that had been done in 
improving and perfecting the various types 
of airplanes, and thanks also to the genius 
of United States industry in the field of mass 
production, our air power increased with al- 
most incredible rapidity as soon as our air- 

lane factories were expanded and retooled 
‘or the various models of planes we needed. 
In view of the delays to be expected from 
changes in design when on a mass produc- 
tion basis, it was apparent that a nice timing 
in changes of design would necessary, 80 
that the performance of our aircraft would 
always be more than a match for anything 
produced by the enemy. A notable example 
is the change-over from the Grumman Wild- 
eat to the Grumman Hellcat. 

In order to obtain a properly balanced Navy 
the construction of combatant ships was sup- 
plemented by building patrol vessels, mine 
craft, landing craft and auxiliary vessels of 
all types. Some 55 ae | yards, and yacht 
basins, located in practically all areas of the 
United States served by navigable waters 
have participated in the patrol craft construc- 
tion program. 

No maritime nation has ever been able to 
fight a war successfully without an adequate 
merchant marine—something we did not have 
when the two-ocean Navy was authorized. 
The Maritime Commission therefore began a 
vast program of merchant ship construction 
at the same time we were Sapenns the 
Navy, and the merchant shipbuilding indus- 
try, too, faced an enormous expansion. Fur- 
thermore, the supply of materials necessary 
to complete the huge program had to be care- 
fully allocated, in view of the country’s other 
needs that had to be met, The Navy needed 
material to build ships and manufacture 
planes and equipment, the Army required 
the material for military purposes, and civil- 
fan needs could not be neglected. In order 
to control the allocation of material, the War 
Production Board was established by_ the 
President and decisions as to priorities have 
since been made by that agency. 

Naturally, such a great undertaking in- 
volved thousands of business transactions on 
the part of the Navy Department, with the 
contracting builders and manufacturers. 
These transactions have been continuous, and 
have been entered into on the basis of statutes 
which limit the profits permissible, and pro- 
vide for the negotiation and renegotiation of 
all contracts. This part of the program has, 
in itself, been a colossal job. 


Battleships 

At the beginning of the program ten bat- 
tleships were under construction. By the 
time Pearl Harbor was attacked only two, 
the North Carolina and the Washington, were 
in service, but since that time, six more have 
joined the fleet. These include the South Da- 
kota and three sister ships, the Indiana, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Alabama, and two of a larger 
class, the Iowa and the New Jersey. A third 
ship in the latter class, the Wisconsin, was 
launched 7 December 1943, appropriately 
enough, two years to the day after Pearl 
Harbor was attacked. In apese, in fire power, 
particularly antiaircraft fire, in manenver- 
ability, and in protection, these ships repre- 
sent a great advance over previous designs. 


Aircraft Carriers 

Construction of aircraft carriers represents 
one of the most spectacular phases of the na- 
val shipbuilding program. The _ carrier 
strength of the Navy on 7 December 1941, was 
seven first-line vessels and one escort car- 
rier, a converted merchant ship. Contracts 
had been placed for several large carriers of 
the new Essex class, and some of these had 
been laid down. Conversion of a number of 
merchant vessels was under way. The press- 
ing need to add to our striking power in the 
air and to replace losses suffered in the Pa- 
cific during 1942, led to a great expansion of 
the construction program for first-line car- 
riers. Concurrently, an even larger expansion 
of the escort carrier program was under- 
taken. By the end of 1943, more than 50 car- 
riers of all types had been put into service 
in our Navy, and in addition a large number 
of escort carriers had been transferred to 
Great Britain. 

This remarkable record in construction en- 
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abled us in a single year to build up our car- 
rier strength from the low potnt reached in 
the autumn of 1912, when the Saratoga, the 
Enterprise, and the Ranger were the only 
ships of our fleet carrier forces remaining 
afloat, to a position of clear superiority in 
this category. The rapidity with which new 
carriers of various types were put into ser- 
vice in 1943, influenced Naval operations in 
many important respects. Availability of 
several ships of the Essex class and of a 
considerable number of smaller carriers, 
completed months ahead of schedule, con- 
tributed to the success of our operations in 
the Southwest Pacific, aided materially in 
checking the submarine menace in the ‘Allan. 
tic, and enabled us to launch an offensive in 
the Central Pacific before the end of the year, 

A large proportion of the Essex class car- 
riers have joined the fleet. Excellent prog- 
ress is being made on construction of the re- 
inaining ships in the original program and ef 
the additional vessels in this class authorized 
after the Pearl Harbor attack. Nearly all of 
the carriers of the Independence claas, con- 
verted from light cruisers, have n com- 
vleted. These ships, though smaller than the 
tssex class vessels, are’ first-line carriers. It 
is planned to eepeienens these two basic 
types of carriers with a third, substantiall 
larger than any of our present classes, which 
will Ctaptaes 45,000 tons, and will be capable 
of handling bombing planes larger than any 
which heretofore have operated from the 
decks of aircraft carriers. They will be far 
more heavily armed thau s..aller carriers and 
will be much less vulnerable to bomb and 
torpedo attack, 

The Navy’s first escort carrier was the Long 
Island, converted early in 1941, from the mer- 
chant vessel Mormacmail. When experiments 
with this ship proved successful, a sizeable 
conversion program was initiated, using 
Maritime Commission C-3 hulls, and a number 
of oilers. In 1942, because of pressing need, 
this program was greatly expanded, 

The “baby flat-tops” have three principal 
uses. They serve as antisubmarine escorta 
for convoys; as aircraft transports, deliver- 
ing assembled aircraft to strategic areas; as 
combatant carriers to supplement the main 
air striking force of the fleet. Although their 
cruising speeds are lower than those of our 
first-line carriers, these auxiliary carriers cap 
be turned out more rapidly and at a frac- 
tion of the cost of conventional carriers. 
These ships have proved invaluable in per. 
forming convoy escert and other duties for 
ve, larger and faster carriers are not 
needed. 


Cruisers 

The Baltimore class heavy erulsers, a num- 
ber of which are now in service, were de- 
signed during the period from 19 July 1940 
to 7 December 1941. These cruisers are con- 
sidered as poweesat as any naery crulsers 
afloat, particularly as recent technical de- 
velopments have made it possible to improve 
their fighting characteristics. The Cleveland 
type of light cruiser (a development of the 
Brooklyn class) was approved for a large part 
of the cruiser program, its design having oeen 
cémpleted just before the expansion was 
authorized. The design of the large Alaska 
class was the result of a series of studies 
commenced when treaty limitations went by 
the board and we were no longer bound by 
any limitations on the size of ships. 


Destroyers and Destroyer Bacorte 


The Fletcher class of destroyers designed 
just after the outbreak of the war in Europe, 
formed a large part of the new qovense 
building program. As compared with earlier 
destroyers, they are larger and have greatly 
increased fightin ower, made possible by 
the same technical developments that permit- 
ted similar improvements in our cruisers, 

Destroyer production has been h'ghly sat- 
isfactory, and it has been possible to expand 
and accelerate this part of the program in 
an orderly manner. Although some new yards 
were engaged in building destroyers the in- 
creases were made possible by expanding fa- 
cilities in yards which had had exper.ence in 
destroyer construction. An idea of the ac- 
celeration in the rate of delivery of destroy- 
ers may be had by comparioce with the fig- 
ures for 1941 and 1943. In 1943, the rate was 
approximately eight times that of 1941. 

ontracts for the first destroyer escorts 
were let in November 1941. In January 1942, 
the program was increased, and as Germany 
stepped up the construction of U-boats sev- 
eral more increases were found necessary. 
Because of priorities the commencement of a 
large building program was delayed, but 
after delivery of the first vessel of the class, 
in February 1943, mass production methoda 
became effective in the 17 building yards con- 
cerned. The result was a phenomenal output 
of those very useful vessels. 


Submarines 

As a result of the orderly progress which 
had been made in the construction of subma- 
rines involving continuous trial under ser- 
vice conditions, the main problem to be 
solved in building more submarines was the 
expansion of facilities. For a period of 15 
years or more, there were only three yards 
in the United States with the equ’pment and 
the know-how to build gubmarines. These 
were the Navy yards at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, and Mare Island, California, and 
the Electric Boat Company at Groton, Con- 
necticut. 

In addition to the expansion that took place 
at these yards, two other yards went into the 
production of submarines. One of these was 
the Cramp Shipbuilding Corporation of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, and the other was the 
Manitowoc Shipbuilding Company at Mani- 
towoc, Wisconsin. The building at the latter 
vard is a further testimonial to the !ngenu- 
ity displayed throughout the entire program, 
in that submarines are built at Manitowoc, 
tested in the Great Lakes, then taken through 
the Chicago drainage canal, and down the 
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Mississippi River to New Orleans, where they 
are made ready for sea 


Landing Oraft 


One of the most important achievements 
has heen the landing craft construction pro- 
gram. Although the Navy had begun to ex 
periment with small landing craft in 1936, we 
had only a few thousand tons in this cate- 
gory when we entered the war. In 1942, a 
billion dollar program for the construction 
of landing craft was superimposed on the al- 
ready heavy building schedule, and the work 
was given top priority until the desired quota 
was filled. The facilities of existing public 
ind private shipyards were given part of the 
burden New yards were constructed, many 
of them in the Mississippi Valley, where 
bridge-building and steel-working companies 
which had had no previous experience in 
shipbuilding put up new plants and swung 
into preduction., In the second half of 1942, 
almost a quarter of a million tons of Jand- 
ing craft were produced, and the figure in- 
creased to well over a third of a million tons 
for the first half of 1948. 

This production included a tremendous 
variety of vessels from small rubber boats to 
tank landing ships. more than 300 feet in 
length. Within this range are small craft de- 
signed to carry only a few men, and ships 
with a capacity of 200, tracked craft capable 
of crawling over coral reefs or up beaches, 
eraft for landing tanks or vehicles, craft for 
landing guns, craft for giving close fire sup- 
port—in fact, all types necessary for success 
‘in that most difficult of military operations, 
ianding on a hostile shore. 





Airplanes 

As a natural consequence of the importance 
of aviation in war, there has been a tremen- 
dous growth in the number of aircraft in 
the Navy. 

Lessons learned in battle have been incor- 
porated in the design of combat planes. New 
Naval aircraft have larger engines and more 
power, increased protection for both crew 
and plane, and greater firepower than the 
models in service at the time of Pearl Harbor. 
The Grumman Wildcat, which served with 
distinetion through the first year of the war, 
has been largely replaced by two new fight- 
ers—the Chance-Vought orsair and the 
Grumman Helicat. These two fighters were 
born of the war. While the Corsair existed 
as an experimental model hefore Pear! Har- 
vor, it was so modified before going into pro- 
duction as to represent virtually a new plane. 
Offering greatly increased speed and - fire- 
power, the Corsair went into production in 
June 1942, and large numbers were being sent 
to the war fronts by the end of the year. The 
Corsair was followed, but in no sense suc- 
ceeded by the Hellcat, which carries more 
armament and has greatly increased climbing 
ability. In production since November 1942, 
and in service with the fleet since September 
143, the Helicat rounds out a powerful strik- 
ing force for Naval aviation. These two 
planes are superior to anything the Japanése 
have. 

The Douglas Dauntless scout and dive 
bomber, in service when this country entered 
the war, has undergone successive modifica- 
tions but is still in use. A_new plane in thjs 
category—the Curtiss Helldiver—is now 
ready for the fighting front. This plane can 
carry a greatly inereased bomb load, has 
more firepower, and is speedier than the 
Dauntless. 

Twelve days after the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor the Navy approved the final experi- 
mental model of a new torpedo bomber, the 
Grumman Avenger. Six weeks later, this 

lane began coming off the production line. 
badergelag its baptism of fire at the Battle 
of Midway, it gradually replaced the Douglas 
Devastator and has now come almost an 
all-purpose plane for the fleet. The Avenger 
is a ageesy, strongly protected, rugged air- 
raft capa je of delivering a torpedo attack 
at sea or a heavy bomb load on land targets. 
Since it was first Sp into service, its defen- 
sive armament and auxiliary equipment have 
been improved, and a new model introducing 
other improvements is almost ready for vol- 
ume production, 

No field of aviation has been more im- 
portant to the Navy than that of long range 
reconnaissance and patrol. After two years 
of war, the Consolidated Catalina flying boat 
remains in active service, having proved its 
usefulness in performing such varied tasks 
as night bombing patrol, rescues, anti-sub- 
marine warfare, and even dive bombing. Since, 
Pearl Harbor, the Catalina has been supple- 
mented by the Martin Mariner, a larger 
plane, which has likewise proved to be ver- 
satile in this field. 

The Navy has made increasing use of land- 
based patrol airplanes because of the greater 
speed and range of newly developed models 
of this type and their greater defensive abil- 
ity as compared with seaplanes. With more 
land bases becoming available, it has been 
possible to utilize them effectively for long 
over-water operations. Their superior offen- 
sive and defensive power makes them more 
valuable in anti-submarine warfare and for 
combat reconnaissance photography and 
patrol. 

Two principal types of land-based patrol 
planes are now in service with the Navy—the 
four-eugine Consolidated Liberator and the 
two-engine Vega Ventura. The Navy’s ver- 
sion of the Liberator is an extremely useful 
plane for fast, long range reconnaissance, 
search and tracking. A new version, with 
more powerful defensive armament and 
greater offensive strength, soon will be avail- 
able. The Ventura is a stsengiy armed air- 
craft which carries a heavy bomb load. It 
has proved a powerful weapon, particularly 
in the war against the submarine. Two other 
land-based bombers—the Lockheed Hudson 
and the Douglas Havoc—have seen limited 
service with the Navy, and a third—the North 

$ 


is in use by Marine air 


Almerican Mitchell 
squadrons. 

The principal plane used by the Navy for 
scout observation work during the war, has 
been the Vought-Sikorsky Kingfisher. A 
newer plane in this field, now in service, is 
the Curtiss Seagull. 

The field of air transport has been enor- 
mously expanded since the beginning of the 
war. The Naval Air Transport Service now 
operates, either directly or through contract 
with private a'rlines, more than 70,000 miles 
of scheduled flights to-all parts of the globe, 
helping to maintain the Navy's long supply 
lines. Thus far, standard type transport 
planes have been used. In December 1943, 
however, the Martin Mars, world’s largest 
flying boat, was accepted by the Navy after 
exhaustive tests which proved its ability to 
carry heavy loads at long range. Manufac- 
ture of the Mars, under a prime contract with 
the Navy, is now under way, and the first 
production planes of this type recently en- 
tered actual service as cargo carriers. 


Auviliaries 

The tremendous tnerease in the number of 
fighting ships and the global nature of the 
war required the aequisition of a commen- 
surately large flect of auxiliaries, These ships 
were obtained by construction, by conversion 
of standard Maritime Commission commer- 
cial hulls and by acquisition and conversion 
of commercial vessels. A considerable num- 
ber of conversions of standard Maritime Com- 
mission types have been accomplished under 
the supervision of the Maritime Commission. 
Probably the most important vessels pro- 
duced under the auxiliary program during 
19423, were those which take part in actual 
landing operations, consisting of attack 
transports, attack cargo vessels and general 
headquarters ships. The demand for repair 
ships of standard and special types which 
increased many-fold during 1943, was met by 
new construction and conversion 
Patrol Craft 

As previously stated, patrol vessels were 
necessary to a properly balanced Navy. The 
tirst group of patrol craft whose design was 
developed before the war, was completed in 
the spring of 1942, and more than 600 vessels 
of this type were completed in 1943. Motor 
torpedo boats (which have been employed to 
good advantage in several different theaters) 
were produced at intervals in accordance 
with military requirements. The classifica- 
tion “Patrol Craft” includes the 110-foot sub- 
chaser and the 136- 173- and 184-foot steel 
vessels. The greatest emphasis on this type 
of ship prevailed prior to and during the Ger- 
man submarine offensive off our Atlantic 
Coast and in the Caribbean. 

PERSONNEL 

The expansion program and the additional 
requirements following the outbreak of war 
resulted in increases in personnel as follows. 
The figures given include officers and men 
und the Women’s Reserve, but not officer can- 
didates or nurses: 


Sept. Dee. Dec. 
8, 1939 7, 1941 31, 1943 
a dies cane 126,418 325,095 2,252,606 
Marine Corps .... 19,701 70,425 391,620 
Coast Guard ..... 10,079 25,002 171,518 


The increases in enlisted Naval personnel 
+ shown graphically on the accompanying 
chart. 

Taking the number of men indicated into 
an organization was in itself an enormous 
undertaking. hk ea them was an even 
xreater undertaking, in spite of their high 
intelligence and the other characteristics 
which make the American fighting man the 
equal of any in the world. 


Procurement of Officers 


In time of ce the ag! is manned al- 
most entirely by officers of the regular Navy, 
most of whom are graduates of the Naval 
Academy. Several years before the war, 
knowing that the Naval Academy would not 
be able to supply officers in sufficient quan- 
tities for wartime needs, the Navy established 
Naval Reserve Officer Training Corps units 
at various colleges throughout the country. 
Under the system set up, students were given 
the opportunity to take courses in Naval sci- 
ence (which included training at sea during 
the summer months) and upon successfully 
completing them, were commissioned in the 
Naval reserve. When the limited emergency 
was declared, these officers were ordered to 
active duty, but when the war broke out it 
became apparent that the combined supply 
of commissioned officers from the Naval Acad- 
emy and from ROTC units would not be suffi- 
cient to meet our needs for the rapidly ex- 
panding Navy. 

In February 1942, therefore, offices of Naval 
officer procurement were established in key 
cities throughout the country. Hundreds of 
thousands of officer candidates went to these 
offices and there presented their qualifica- 
tions. With the requirements of health, char- 
acter, personality and education duly consid- 
ered, the applications of those who appeared 
qualified were forwarded to the Navy De- 
partment for final consideration. Under this 
procedure some 72, officers were commis- 
sioned in the Navy directly from civil life, 
to meet immediate needs. 

Meanwhile, educational programs Costqnes 
to produce commissioned officers had been 
established in numerous colleges throughout 
the country. Included were the aviation 
cadet program (V-5) principally for physic- 
ally qualitied high school graduates and col- 
lege students, and later the Navy college pro- 
gram (V-12) which absorbed under-graduate 
students of the accredited college program 
(V-1), and of the reserve midshipman pro- 
| yo (V-7). At the present time there are 

.815 members of the V-12 program in some 
241 different colleges. 

From the foregoing, it will be seen that 
high school graduates are now the Navy’s 

rincipal source of young officers. Their 
raining is described elsewhere in this re- 
port, but the various programs for Naval re- 
serve officers have supplied the fleet with 
large numbers, many of whom have already 
demonstrated their ability and the wisdom 
of the policy calling for their indoctrination 





and training before being sent to sea. Offi- 


| cers of the regular Navy are universally en 
| thusiastic over the caliber of young reserve 
officers on duty in the fleet. 

In general, procurement of officers has kept 
up with the needs of the service, with the 
exception of officers in the medical, dental, 
and chaplain corps and in certain highly spe- 
cialized fields of engineering. As graduates 
of professional schools are the chief source 
of commissioned officers in the various staff 
corps and as there must be a balance between 
military and civilian needs, we are at present 
somewhat short of our commissioned require- 
ments in certain branches of the service. 

By courparison with the increase in size of 
the Navai reserve, the increases in the regu- 
lar Navy have been small. The output of the 
Naval Academy is at its peak, however, hav- 
ing been stepped up by shortening the course 
to three years and by increasing the number 
of appointments. In addition, during 1943, 
20,652 officers have been made by the advance- 
ment of outstanding enlisted personnel. 
Recruiting of Enlisted Personnel 

When the President declared the existence 
of a limited emergency on 8 September 1939, 
the personnel strength of the Navy had been 
increased by calling retired officers and men 
to active duty and by giving active duty 
status to members of the Naval reserve who 
volunteered for it. At the time the large Na- 
val expansion was authorized in July 1940, 
however, there were still only slightly more 
than 160,000 men in the Navy and by the end 
of that year only 215,000. As late as June 
#41, the total was still well below 300,000. 
and it was apparent that a radical increase 
over and above the existing figure was an 
immediate necessity. Various measures were 
therefore taken to stimulate recruiting, by 
virtue of which the Navy strength stood at 
290,000 on 7 December 1941. In other words, 
we doubled our personnel in two years. 

lhuumediately after the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor there was a large increase in enlistments, 
and by the end of that month some 40,000 ad- 
ditional men had been accepted for Naval ser- 
vice. This heavy enlistment rate, however, 
experienced in December 1941, and January 
1942, subsequently fell off at a time when the 
requirements were still mounting. In order 
to meet the situation and to provide an ade- 
quate method of recruiting the large numbers 
of men needed, our recruiting system, which 
had already been expanded, was fortified by 
a field force of officers commissioned directly 
from civil life, and by the fall of 1942, we 
were accepting each month a total equivalent 
to peacetime Navy strength. 

On 5 lecember 1942, the voluntary enlist- 
ment of men between the ages of 18 and 37, 
inclusive, was ordered terminated as of 1 
February 1943, on which latter date the man- 
power requirements of the Navy were sup- 
lied by operation of the machinery of the 

lective Service system. During the period 
of actiye recruiting about 900,000 volunteers 
were accepted. Since 1 February 1943, 779,713 
men have entered the Navy through Selective 
Service. During the same period voluntary 
enlistments within the age limits prescribed 


totalled 205,669. 
On 1 June 1943, the Army and Navy agreed 
on joint hysical standards which were 


somewhat lower than those previously fol- 
lowed a 4 the Navy, but still sufticiently rigid 
to permit all inductees to be assigned to any 
type of duty afloat or ashore. 

Training 

Strictly speaking, it is probably true that 
training is a continuous process, which be- 
gins when an individual enters the Navy and 
ends when he leaves it. In time of peace the 
number of trained men in the Navy is rela- 
tively high. In time of war, however, par- 
ticularly when we experience a personnel ex- 
pansion such as has been described, trained 
men are at a premium. It is not an exaggera- 
tion to state that our success in’ this war 
will be in direct proportion to the state of 
training of our own forces. 

Yhen we entered the war we experienced 
a dilution in trained men in new ships be- 
cause of the urgency of keeping trained men 
where fighting was in progress, and initial 
delays in getting underway with the huge 
expansion and training program had to be 
accepted. As the war progressed, and as the 
enemy offensive was checked, we were able 
to assign larger numbers of our trained men 
to train other men. Our ability to expand 
and train during active operations reflects 
the soundness of our peacetime training and 
organization. With that as a foundation on 
which to build, and with the tempo of all 
training stepped up, adequate facilities, 
standardized curricula, proper channeling of 
aptitude, full use of previous related knowl- 
edge, lucid instructions, and top physical 
condition became the criteria for wartime 
training. 

Generally speaking, the first stage in the 
tralning of any new member of the Navy is 
to teach him what every member of the Navy 
-must know, such as his relationship with 
others, the wearing of the uniform, the cus- 
toms of the service, and how to take care of 
himself on board ship. The second stage in- 
volves his being taught a specialty and be- 
ing thoroughly grounded in the funda- 
mentals of that specialty. The third stage is 
to fit him into the organization and teach him 
to use his ability to the best advantage. 


Commissioned Personnel 


The over-all problem of training officers in- 
volves a great deal more than the education 
of the individual in the ways of the Navy. 
The first step is classification according to 
ability, which must be followed by appro- 
priate assignment to duty. This is particu- 
larly true in the case of reserve officers, who 
must be essentially specialists, because there 
is insufficient time to devote to the necessary 
education and training to make them quali- 
fied for detail to more than one type of duty. 

As previously stated, ROTC units, which 
were part of the V-1 training program, had 
been established in various colleges, and 
courses in naval science, which included 
drills and summer cruises, were worked into 
the academic careers’ of the individuals en- 
rolled. With the approach of war, the train- 
ing of these students was shortened in most 





colleges to two and one-half years, and 








eventually they became part of the Navy 
college training program (V-12). 

In 1925, the Congress authorized the trai, 
ing of Naval aviation cadets, und that stary 
tory authority was implemented by a pro 
gram for their training, known as th: Vs 
program, which was open to physically quyii 
fied high school graduates and college sty 
dents. Under the methods adopted, «a «. 
sion as to whether or not a candidate wouid 
be accepted for the V-5 program was mad 
by Naval Aviation Cadet Selection Boards 
who were guided by high standards coy+r ny 
the educational, moral, physical and psyvehv 
logical qualifications of each individual. The 
period of training normally requires frou J 
to 15 months, exclusive of additional colley. 
training required for 17-year-old students. oF 
this time, six to eight months are spent in 
preliminary training in physical education 
and ground school subjects at pre-tlight 
schools. The remainder of the training coy 
sists of primary, intermediate and advanced 
flight training. Upon successful completion 
of the full flight training course, an aviation 
cadet is commissioned ensign in the Naya! 
Reserve or second lieutenant in the Marin 
Corps Reserve and is then ordered to active 
duty as a pilot. 

The V-12 (Navy college training) progray 
was established on 1 July 1943. It consisted 
initially of students who were on inactiy 
duty in the Naval Reserve, new students 
from civiiian life, and young enlisted men 
especially selected. The new students from 
civilian life consist of selected high schoo! 
graduates or others with satisfactory educa 
tional qualifications who can establish by ap 
propriate examination their mental, physics! 
and potential officer quatifications. These 
students are then inducted into the Navy as 
apprentice seamen or as privates, United 
States Marine Corps, placed on active duty 
and assigned to designated colleges and uni 
versities to follow courses of study spewitie: 
by the Navy Department. 

V-12 training embodies most of the fea 
tures of preceding Naval Reserve programs 
Depending on training requirements, and 
with the exception of medical and dental of 
ficers, engineering specialists, and chaplains 
length of courses vary from two to six semes 
ters. The courses of study include funda 
mental college work in mathematics, science, 
English, history, Naval organization und 
general Naval indoctrination for the first two 
terms for all students. This is followed by 
specialized training in a particular field, us 
signment of a student to special training be 
ing based upon his choice and upon bis dem 
onstrated competence in the field chosen, sub 
ject to available quotas. Upon satisfactory 
completion of college training, students are 
assigned to further training in the Navy, Ma 
rine Corps or Coast Guard, and if found qual 
ified after completion of that training they 
are commissioned in the appropriate reserve 

So far, the V-12 program has worked well 
It permits the selection of the country’s best 
qualified young men on a broad democratic 
basis without regard for financia) resources 
and the induction and training of those young 
men who show the greatest promise of hav 
ing superior ability and other qualities likely 
to make a good officer. co 

The link between the College Training 
Program and the fleets is the Naval Reserve 
Midshipman Program. The Navy collegt 
graduates who are going to deck and engi 
neering duties with the forces afloat are sent 
to one of the six reserve midshipman schools 
for a four months’ course. Upon the success 
ful completion of the first month’s study 
they are appointed reserve midshipmen, and 
after the remaining three months’ intensive 
training, they are appointed ensigns in the 
Naval Reserve. 

Originally four reserve midshipman schools 
were established, located at Columbia Uni 
versity, Northwestern University, Notre 
Dame, and the Naval Academy. The program 
has been such an outstanding success, and 
the demand for its graduates has so increased. 
that two additional schools recently have 
been put into commission, at Cornell and at 
Plattsburg, New York, with the result that 
there are nearly 9,000 men in this training 
program at any one time. The combined re 
sult of the College Training Program and 
the Reserve Midshipman Program is to meet 
the need of the fleets for thoroughly trained 
young deck and engineering officers 


Enlisted Personnel 

Recruit training, in addition to the instruc 
tion given the individual in the ways of the 
Navy, consists of his being fully informed of 
the training opportunities open to him. This 
is followed by a series of tests designed te 
determine the ability of each recruit. Thes 
tests are based on the type of duty to be per 
formed in the Navy, and in addition to sucl 
tests as the general classification test, con 
sists of a systematic determination of apt. 
tudes in reading and mechanica! ability anc 
any knowledge of specific work. Through 4 
system of personal interviews these tests are 
supplemented by considering the background 
and experience of the individual, so that the 
special qualifications of each recruit may A. 
evaluated, This information is then indexe¢ 
and recorded and used in establishing quotas 
for the detail of men to special service schoo!s 
or to any other duty for which they seem 
best qualified. b ; 

While the recruit is learning about the 
Navy, therefore, the Navy is learning about 
him. A practical application of this system 
was the assembly of the crew for the US: 
New Jersey, a new bettieahip. While the ship 
was fitting out, a series of tests and a — 
ough study of the requirements of each jod 
on board were conducted. For example, 7 
cial tests determined those best fitted to 
telephone talkers or night lookouts or gun 
captains, and as a result, when the crew went 
aboard each man was assigned to a billet 10 
keeping with his aptitude for it. . 

As permanent establishments, we had on 
training stations—Newport, Rhode Island, 
Norfolk, Virginia, Great Lakes, Illinois ane 
San Diego, California. As soon as we enteree 
the war it became apparent that it would be 
necessary to expand these four stations rao" 
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ally and to establish others. By November 
142, we had expanded the four permanent 
training stations and established, new ones at 
Bainbridge, Maryland, Sampson, New York, 
and Farragut, Idaho. 

The training in the fundamentals of the 
specialty to be followed by a newcomer to 
the Navy is carried on ashore and afloat. Re 
eruits showing the most aptitude for a par- 
ticular duty are sent to special service schools 
designed to give the individual a thorough 
grounding in his specialty before assuming 
duties on board ship. If he hopes to become 
an electrician’s mate he may be assigned to 
the electrical school, if a machinist’s mate, 
to the machinist’s mate school, if a commis 
sary steward, to the cook's and baker's school, 
and so forth. Approximately 32 per cent of 
those who receive recruit training are as- 
signed to special service schools. 

An advanced type of training is given men 
who are already skilled in a speciaity by as 
sembling them and training them to work as 
a unit. This is known as operational train 
ing, and in addition to the special meaning 
of the term as applied to aviation training, it 
encompasses such special activities as bomb 
disposal units as well as the training of ship's 
crews before the ship is commisioned. 

When the individual goes on board ship, 
he discovers that his training has only begun, 
because he must learn how to apply the 
knowledge he has already gained and how 
his performance of duty fits into the organi- 
zation of the ship. This is another form of 
operational training—conducted, of course, 
by the forees afloat—which is a preliminary 
to the assignment of that ship as a unit of 
the fleet. This does not mean that the ship 
is fully trained, but it means that the train- 
ing is sufficiently advanced to fit the crew for 
the additional training and scasoning that 
comes only with wartime operations at sea. 
With the proper background of training, the 
most efficient ship is very likely to be the one 
which has been in action. In other words, ac- 
tual combat is probably the best training of 
all, provided the ship is ready for it 


HEALTH 


The health of the personnel in our Naval 
forces has been uniformly excellent. In ad- 
dition, the treatment and prevention of bat- 
tle casualties has become progressively better. 

The Medical Corps of the Navy has not only 
kept up with scientific developments every- 
where, but it has taken the lead in many 
fields. The use of sulfa drugs, blood plasma 
and penicillin, plus the treatment of war neu- 
roses probably represent the outstanding 
medical accomplishments of the war, but all 
activities requiring medical attention have 
been under continuous study. 

For example, the conditions under which 
submarines must operate have been found to 
require special diet, air conditioning, sun 
lamps, special attention to heat faticue, and 
careful selection of personnel, Similarly, in 
the field of aviation medicine, such matters 
as supply of oxygen, decompression treat- 
ment, acceleration stresses, air sickness, and 
fatigue, require the closest attention. In the 
ease of aviation medicine, flight surgeons, who 
are themseives qualified Naval aviators and 
therefore familiar with all aviation problems, 
have been instrumental in keeping our avia- 
tion personnel] at the peak of their efficiency. 

Naval mobile hospitals were develoned 
shortly before the war. These are complete 
units, capable of handling any situation re- 
quiring medical attention. Each unit con- 
tains officers of the Medical Corps, the Den- 
tal Corps, the Hospital Corps, the Nurse 
Corps, the Supply Corps, the Civil Engineer 
Corps and the Chaplain Corps, and in addi- 
tion, enlisted personnel of a wide variety of 
non-medical ratings such as_ electricians, 
cooks, and bakers. Mobile hospitals are or- 
ganized and commissioned, and being mobile 
as the name implies, are placed under the 
orders of the Commander in Chief, United 
States Fleet, for such duty as may be deemed 
desirable, the same as a ship. These mobile 
Boapetnis have proved invaluable in all the- 
aters, 

While it is hardly possible to single out 
any one activity as outstanding, the prac 
tice of evacuating sick and wounded person- 
nel from forward areas by plane to be treat- 
ed elsewhere, has been estimated to have in 
creased the efficiency of treatment by about 
one-third. The beneficial effects of this prac- 
tice on our ability to carry on a prolonged 
eampaign, such as in the Solomon Islands, 
are obvious. 

rhere have been many more contributions 
to our military efficiency having to do with 
not only medicine, but health in general. The 
question of malaria control in the Solomon 
Islands, protective clothing, the survival of 
personnel in lifeboats, the purification of 
drinking water, the treatment of flash burns, 
the recording by tag of first aid treatment 
received in the field, and periodic thorough 
physical examinations are a few of the pro- 
fressive measures which, collectively, have 
heen responsible for marked increases in our 
military efficiency. 

The Marine Corps 


Statistics previously given indicate the 
personnel expansion of the Marine Corps. In 
terms of combat units those figures represent 
“ ground combat strength of two half- 
strength divisions and seven defense bat- 
———— expanded to five divisions, 19 defense 
attalions and numerous force and Corps 
‘roop organizations and service units; 12 
aviation squadrons expanded to 85; and in- 
‘Teases im ships detachments to keep pace 
with the ship construction program. Under 
ad leadership of Lieutenant General T. H. 
ficicomb, USMC, the Marine Corps success- 
f y met the greatest test in its history by 
orging a huge mass of untrained officers and 
men into efficient tactical units especially or- 
sanized, equipped, and trained for the com- 
Plicated amphibious operations which have 
characterized the war in the Pacific. 

Training of the expanding Marine Corps 
Personnel had to be conducted by stages be- 
cause existing bases were inadequate in hous- 





ing, space, and facilities. Basic training for 
all Marines was continued at the established 
recruit depots at Parris Island, South Caro- 
lina, and San Diego, California. Specialized 
advanced training for ground and aviation 
personnel before being assigned to combat 
units was conducted chietly at Camp Lejeune, 
New River, North Carolina; at Camp Elliott, 
near San Diego, California; and at Camp 
Pendleton, Oceanside, California. Impro- 
vised facilities were used at those three bases 
until they had been developed into centers 
capable of affording training in all the basic 
and special techniques required in amphib- 
ious warfare. The final stage of training be- 
gan with assignment of personnel to combat 
units and ended with the movement of those 
units to combat areas. (The effectiveness of 
individual and unit training of the Marine 
Corps was first demonstrated at Guadal 
canal and Tulagi, eight months after the be 
ginning of the war. That first test showed 
Marine Corps training methods to be sound 
and capable of producing combat units in a 
minimum of time.) 

The commissioned personnel of the expand- 
ing Marine Corps were initially obtained 
from reservists and graduates of the Marine 
Corps Schools at Quantico. Later, commis- 
sioned personnel were obtained by including 
the Marine Corps in the Navy V-12 program, 
by selecting candidates from graduates of 
designated colleges and universities, and by 
increasing the number of enlisted men pro- 
moted to commissioned rank. 

Marine Corps aviation, while expanding to 
a greater degree than the Corps as a whole, 
has continued to specialize in the providing 
of air support to troops in landing or subse- 
quent ground operations. Training and or- 
ranization in the United States and excellent 
equipment have made it possible to operate 
planes from hastily constructed airtields with 
limited facilities. The generally excellent per- 
formance of Marine aviation squadrons op- 
erating from forward bases in the Central 
and South Pacific areas in successful attacks 
against enemy aircraft, men-of-war, and ship- 
ping, attests the soundness of the organiza- 

on. 

In November 1942, the Marine Corps Wo- 
men’s Reserve was established, the author- 
ized strength being 1,000 commissioned and 
18,000 enlisted women, to be reached by 30 
June 1944. By 31 December 1943, there were 
609 officers and 12,592 enlisted women in the 
organization, all of whom have released male 
Marines for service in combat areas. The re- 
marks relating to the performance of duty 
of the Waves, contained in that part of the 
report covering their organization and train- 
ing, are equally applicable to women in the 
Marine Corps. 

Participation of Marines in combat is cov- 
ered in Part III of this report. 


The Coast Guard 


The duties of the Coast Guard under Naval 
administration consist of the civil functions 
normally performed by the Coast Guard in 
time of peace which become military func- 
tions in time of war, and the performance of 
Naval duties for which the personnel of the 
Coast Guard are particularly fitted by reason 
of their peacetime employment. The organi- 
zation operates separately with respect to ap- 
propriations, required for Coast Guard ves- 
sels, shore stations, and personnel. 

The increase in the size of the Coast Guard 
was necessitated chiefly by additional duties 
in connection with captain-of-the-port activi- 
ties in the regulation of merchant shipping, 
the supervision of the loading of explosives, 
and the protection of shipping, harbors, and 
waterfront facilities. In addition, the com- 
plements of Coast Guard vessels and shore 
establishments were brought up to wartime 
strength, certain transports and other Naval 
craft, including landing barges, were manned 
by Coast Guard personnel, and a beach pa- 
trol (both mounted and afoot) and coastal 
lookout stations were established. The Coast 
Guard also undertook the manning and op- 
erating of Navy section bases and certain in- 
shore patrol] activities formerly manned by 
Naval personnel, and furnished sentries and 
sentry dogs for guard duty at various Naval 
shore establishments. 

Coast Guard aviation, which is about three 
times its previous size, has been under the 
operational control of Sea Frontier Com- 
manders, for convoy coverage, and for anti- 
submarine patrol and rescue duties. Other 
squadrons outside of the United States are 
employed in ice observation and air-sea res- 
cue duty. Miscellaneous duties assigned to 
Coast Guard aviation include aerial mapping 
and checking for the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey and ice observation assistance on the 
Great Lakes. 

The assignment of certain Coast Guard 
personnel to duties radically different from 
those they normally perform required nu- 
merous changes in ratings. This resulted in 
extensive classification and retraining pro- 
grams designed to prepare men for their new 
duties. The replacement of men on shore jobs 
by Spars, both officer and enlisted, has been 
undertaken as a part of this retraining pro- 
gram. Approximately 10,000 Spars—whose 
performance of duty and value to the service 
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is on a par with that of the Waves and the 
women of the Marine Corps—will be commis- 
sioned and enlisted when the contemplated 
strength of that organization is reached. 

The present strength of the Coast Guard 
was attained by the establishment of the 
Coast Guard Reserve and by commissioning 
warrant officers and enlisted men for tem- 
porary service. Other increases in the com- 
missioned personnel of the Coast Guard have 
been accomplished by appointments made di- 
rect from civil life in the case of individuals 
with particular qualifications, such as spe- 
cial knowledge in the prevention and control 
of fires, police protection and merchant ma- 
rine inspection. 

A feature peculiar to the Coast Guard is the 
Temporary Reserve, which consists of officers 


and enlisted men enrolled to serve without 
pay. Members of the Temporary Reserve 
have full military status while engaged in 


the performance of such duties as ae 


port security, the guarding of industria 
plants, either on a full or part-time basis. 
At the present time there are about 70,000 


members of the Temporary Reserve, but it is 
anticipated that it will eventually be reduced 
to about 50,000. The Coast Guard Auxiliary, 
which is a civilian organization, has con- 
tributed much of its manpower to the Tem- 
porary Reserve, the result being a substan- 
tial saving in manpower to the military ser- 
vices. 

Under the general direction of Vice Admiral 

. R. Waesche, USCG, Commandant, the 
Coast Guard has done an excellent job in 
all respects, and as a component part of the 
Navy in time of war, has demonstrated an 
efficiency and flexibility which has been in- 
valuable in the solution of the multiplicity 
of problems assigned. The organization and 
handling of loca] defense in the early days of 
th@war were particularly noteworthy. 

The Seabees 

For some months before the Japanese at- 
tacked Pearl Harbor we had been strengthen- 
ing our insular outposts in the Pacifie by 
construction of various fortifications. When 
these islands were attacked by the Japanese, 
the construction was only partially com- 
pleted, and the civilians who were employed 
there by various construction companies, 
were subjected to attack, along with our gar- 
risons of Marines. 

In that situation, the civilians were power- 
less to aid the military forces present be- 
cause they lacked the weapons and the know!l- 
edge of how to use them. Furthermore, they 
lacked what little protection a military uni- 
form might have given them. As a conse- 
quence, the Navy Department decided to es- 
tablish and organize Naval construction bat- 
talions whose members would be not only 
skilled construction workers but trained 
fighters as well. 

On 28 December 1941, authorization was 
obtained for the first contingent of “Seabees” 
(the name taken from the words “Construc- 
tion Battalions”) and a recruiting campaign 
was begun. The response was immediate, 
and experienced men representing about 60 
different trades were enlisted in the Navy and 
given ratings appropriate to the degree and 
type of their civilian training. 
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After being enlisted these men were sent to 
training centers where they were given an 
intensive course in military training, tough- 
ened physically, and in general educated in 
the ways of the service. Particular attention 
was paid to their possible employment in am- 
phibious operations, Following their initial 
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training, the Seabees were formed into bat- 
talions, so crgamines that each could operate 
as a self-sustained unit and undertake any 
kind of base building assignment. They were 
sent to advance base depots for outfitting and 
for additional training before being sent 
overseas. 

The accomplishments of the Seabees have 
been one of the outstanding features of the 
war. In the Pacific, where the distances are 
— and the expeditious construction of 

ases is frequently of vital importance, the 
the construction accomplished by the Seabees 
has been of invaluable assistance. Further- 
more, the Seabees have participated in prac- 
tically ne | amphibious operation under- 
taken thus far, landing with the first waves 
of assault troops to bring equipment ashore 
and set up temporary bases of operation. 

In the Solomon Islands campaign, the Sea- 
bees demonstrated their ability to outbuild 
the Japs and to repair airfields and build new 
bases, regardless of conditions of weather. 
Other specialized services performed by the 
Seabees include the handling of pontoon F, 
the repair of motor vehicles, loading and un- 
loading of cargo vessels, and in fact every 
kind of construction job that has to be done. 

At present the Seabees number slightly 
more than 240,000, nearly half of whom are 
serving overseas at various outposts. Fleet 
commanders have been and are generous in 
their praise and appreciation of the work 
done by construction battalions everywhere 
There can be no doubt that the Seabees con 
stitute an invaluable component of our Navy. 


The Waves 


Early in 1942, when the need for expansion 
of Naval personnel became acute, the Navy 
Department proposed to the Congress that 
there be established, as an integral part of 
the Navy, a Women’s Reserve. The stated 
ag: se of the proposal was to employ women 
n shore billets, so that men could be released 
for sea duty. Acting on that recommenda- 
tion, the Women’s Reserve was established 
on 30 July 1942, and the organization became 
known as the Waves, the name being derived 
from the expression “Women Accepted for 
Volunteer Emergency Service.”’ In November 
1943, certain statutory changes were made 
which provided for women becoming eligible 
for all allowancessor benefits to which men 
are entitled, and made certain alterations in 
the composition of the organization, chiefly 

h respect to promotions. 

Initial plans called for 1,000 officers and 
10,000 enlisted women, and immediately upon 
obtaining the necessary statutory authority 
for the organization, officer training schools 
were established, one at Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts, utilizing the facilities of Mount 
Holyoke College. At the same time, a train- 
ing school for yeomen was established at 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, one for radio person- 
nel at Madison, Wisconsin, and one for store- 
keepers at Bloomington, Indiana. Under the 
procedure followed at that time all Waves 
went to one of these schools immediately after 
joining the Navy, and upon the successful 
completion of their training, to duty soriie- 
where in the continental United States where 
they could take the place of men. 

All officer candidates now go to Northamp- 
ton for their indoctrinational training and 
mer then receive further training elsewhere 
—there are 16 schools for special training— 
in communications, supply, aerological engi- 
neering, Japanese language, radio and elec- 
tronics, chemical warfare, general ordnance 
and photographic interpretation, and many 
others, including air navigation, air gunnery, 
and ship and aircraft recognition. 

All enlisted Waves now go to a general in- 
doctrination school at Hunter College in New 
York City, and there receive their basic train- 
ing. Further training at some other school— 
there are now 19 of them—designed to train 
them in their chosen specialty, is now stand- 
ard practice. Enlisted personnel are trained 
as radio operators, yeomen, storekeepers, for 
various aviation ratings, and for many oth- 
ers, including pharmacist’s mate. Approxi- 
mately one-fourth of all enlisted women are 
now on duty with Naval aviation activities. 

On 81 December 1943, there were 6,459 com- 
missioned Waves and 40,391 enlisted Waves 
serving in various capacities. Present plans 
call for nearly 100,000 Waves by the end of 





The organization has been a success from 
the beginning, partly because of the high 
standards Waves had to meet to be accepted, 
‘partly because no effort has been spared to 
see that they are properly looked out for, 
and partly because of their overpowering de- 
sire to make good. As a result of their com- 

tence, their hard work, and their enthus- 
asm the release of men for sea duty has been 
accompanied in many cases, particularly in 
Offices, by increases in efficiency. The natural 
consequence is an esprit de corps which en- 
hances their value to the Navy, and it is a 
eens to report that in addition to their 

aving earned an excellent reputation as a 
part of the Navy, they have become an in- 
épiration to all hands in Naval uniform, 


COMBAT OPERATIONS 
Gene 


Organization of the United States Fleet 


On 1 February 1941, command afloat in the 
high echelons was vested in three Command- 
ers in Chief, one of whom commanded the 
Asiatic Fleet, one the Pacific Fleet, and one 
the Atlantic Fleet, provision being made 
whereby one of these three, depending on the 
circumstances, would act as Commander in 
Chief, United States Fleet, chiefly for pur- 
peace of standardization. In case two or more 

eets operated together, he would coordinate 
their operations. At the time Pearl Harbor 
was attacked, the Commander in Chief of the 
Pacific Fleet was also Commander in Chief 
of the United States Fleet. 

Almost immediately after our entry in the 





war it became apparent that for the purpose 
of exercising command all oceans must be re- 
garded as one area, to the end that effective 
coordinated control and the proper distribu- 
tlon of our naval power might be realized. 
On 20 December 1941, therefore, the President 
changed this Y.-S by a. the 
Commander in Chief, United States Fleet, 
sapere and distinct and in addition to the 
other three Commanders in Chief, and ordered 
the Headquarters of the Commander in Chief, 
United States Fleet, established in the Navy 
Department in Washington, 

As of 1 January 1942, Admiral H. R. Stark 
was Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral F. J. 
King was Commander in Chief of the United 
States Fleet, Admiral T. C. Hart was Com- 
mander in Chief of the Asiatic Fleet, Admiral 
C. W. Nimitz, who relieved Admiral H. E. 
Kimmel late in December, was Commander 
in Chief of the Pacific Fleet, and Vice Admiral 
(now Admiral) R, Ingersoll was Com- 
mander in Chief of the Atlantic Fleet. 

In March 1942, (coincident w'th my appoint- 
ment as such) the duties of the Chgef of Na- 
val Operations were combined with the duties 
of the Commander in Chief, United States 
Fleet. Admiral Stark, who had so ably per- 
formed the duties of Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions during the vital period preceding the 
war, became commander of United States 
Naval Forces in Europe. This move was ac- 
companied by a number of adjustments in 
the Navy Department organization, calcu- 
lated, among other things, to facilitate the 
ae support of the forces afloat by pro- 
viding for its coordination. Except for the 
fact that the Asiatic Fleet ceased to exist as 
such in June 1942, that basic organization of 
the United States Fleet and supporting ac- 
tivities is still in effect. In the spring of 
1942, however, and from time to time there- 
after, independent commands were estab- 
lished directly under the Commander in 
Chief, United States Fleet. 


Organization Within Each Fleet 


In time of peace, for purposes of standard- 
ization, and to facilitate training and admin- 
istration, our forces afloat operate under what 
is known as a type organization. Each fleet 
is subdivided according to types of ships in 
that fleet, (this includes shore-based naval 
aircraft), and in general, the officers as- 
signed to command each subdivision are the 
next echelon below the Commander in Chief 
of a fleet. The “type commands” are primar- 
ily for administrative purposes. For opera- 
tions, vessels and aircraft of appropriate 
types are formed into operating commands 
known as “task forces.” 


Sea Frontiers 

As of 1 February 1941, Naval Coastal 
Frontiers consisted of one or more Naval Dis- 
tricts, depending on their geographical loca- 
tion, and Naval Coastal Frontier forces were 
administrative and task organizations. Com- 
manders of those forces were responsible td 
the Navy Department for administrative pur- 
poses and to the Chief of Naval Operations 
for task purposes. 

On 20 December 1941, the operating forces 
of Naval Coastal Frontiers were placed under 
the command of the Commander in Chief, 
United States Fleet. 

On 6 February 1942, Naval Coastal Fron- 
tiers became Sea Frontiers, and Command- 
ers of Sea Frontiers were made responsible 
to the Commander in Chief, United States 
Fleet, for that portion of their commands 
comprising ships and aircraft duly allocated 
as Sea Frontier forces. For the portion com- 

rising ships and aircraft allocated by the 
Chief of Naval Operations as local defense 
forces, they were made responsible to the 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

The foregoing change in designation of 
Naval Coastal Frontiers is not to be confused 
with the designation “Coastal Frontier.” The 
latter, of which Sea Frontiers form a _ part, 
are coastal] divisions with geographically co- 
terminous boundaries within which an Army 
officer and a Naval officer exercise command 
over their respective forces and activities. 

In continental United States there are four 
Sea Frontiers: the Eastern, covering the At- 
lantic seaboard; the Gulf, covering the Gulf 
of Mexico; the Western, which takes in the 
southern part of the Pacific Coast; and the 
North West, which covers the northern part 
of the Pacific Coast. 


Advance Base Unita 

Early in the war the Navy undertook a 
large expansion of its system of advance 
bases, many of which represented the con- 
solidation of gains made by combat units. 
Depending on the circumstances, that is to 
say, whether they were gained as a result 


.of a raid or as a result of an advance, the 


permanency of their construction was varied 
to meet the situation. In the South and Cen- 
tral Pacific, the entire campaign thus far has 
been a battle for advance bases where we can 
establish supply ports, ship repair facilities 
and landing fields, to act as a backstop for a 
continuing offensive. 

Advance bases range in size from small 
units for the maintenance and repair of PT 
boats, manned by a handful of officers and 
men, to major bases comprising floating dry- 
docks, pattern ships, foundries, fully 
equipped machine shops, and electrical shops, 
staffed by thousands of specialists. Some of 
these bases are general purpose bases; oth- 
ers are established for a special purpose. 
Convoy escort bases, located at terminals of 
the convoy routes, provide fuel, stores, am- 
munition, and repair facilities for merchant 
ships and their escort vessels. Rest and re- 
cuperation centers afford Naval personne! fa- 
cilities for relaxation and recreation after 
they return from combat zones. Air stations 
provide the facilities of an aircraft carrier 
on an expanded scale. 

Once bases are built, they must be main- 
tained. The problem of supplying the Navy's 
worldwide system of advance bases, is one 
of great complexity, requiring a high degree 
of administrative coordination and attention 
to the most minute detail. Food, clothing, 
fuel, ammunition, spare parts, tools, and 
many types of special equipment must be 
made available in sufficient quantities and at 
the proper times to maintain the fighting effi- 





ciency of the Fleet. 

In view of the difficulties involved, the ar- 
rangements made for the procurement and 
distribution of supplies to advance bases 
have been extremely effective. New methods 
have been improvised and shortcuts devised 
to simplify procedures and expedite deliv- 
eries. Among other devices adopted is the 
mail order catalogue system. Through use 
of the Navy’s “functional component cata- 
logue,” it is possible to order all the parts 
and equipment needed to set up any type of 
base, from a small weather observation post 
to a fully equipped airfield or Navy yard. 

As our forces advance, new bases must be 
established and economy of personnel and 
material demands that this be accomplished 
largely by stripping the old bases that have 
been left behind as the front is extended. 
This process is known as “rolling up the 
back areas.” 

Fighting Efficiency 

When Pearl Harbor was attacked, the 
forces comprising the Atlantic Fleet had been 
engaged with Axis submarines, but the forces 
comprising the Asiatic and Pacific Fleets had 
not been previously engaged in combat. In 
the case of all ships everywhere, the transi- 
tion from a state of peace to a state of war 
involved a great number of immediate 
changes, some of which could not possibly 
be made until our mM had been in action. 
For example, we profited from experiences 
gained after the war started with respect tothe 
use of certain of our weaponsinactual combat. 
Such things as depth charges and explosive 
charges in torpedoes and shells were put to 
the real test by our forces, and all personnel 
have become accordingly familiar with their 
handling and use. We also learned from 
experience the best practice in such matters 
as the painting and preservation of the in- 
terior of ships, camouflage, deficiencies and 
improvement of equipment, and from time 
to time what new contributions were of value. 
The most valuable of all experience has been 
that gained with: respect to the operational 
technique in such fields as air combat, am- 
phibious operations, and escort of convoys. 

Another consideration was the correct use 
of the initiative by officers and men, espe- 
cially the former. We had spent years train- 
ing officers to think, judge, decide and act 
for themselves—a policy that paid dividends 
when the war began. 

The war was also the real test of the train- 
ing methods we had followed in time of 
peace, particularly the exercise of initiative 
by officers. As used in connection with the 
exercise of command, initiative means free- 
dom to act, but it does not mean freedom 
to act in an off-hand or casual manner. It 
does not mean freedom to disregard or de- 
part unnecessarily from standard procedures 
or practices or instructions. There is no de- 
gree of being “independent” of the other com- 
ponent parts of the whole—the fleet. It means 
freedom to act only after all of one’s resources 
in education training, experience, skill and 
understanding have been brought to bear on 
the work in hand. This requires intense ap- 
plication in order that what is to be done 
shall be done as a correlated part of a con- 
nected whole—much as a link of a chain or 
the gear within a machine. 

In other words, our officers had been indoc- 
trinated and were now in larger measure on 
their own. Most of those officers understood 
perfectly the transition that becomes auto- 
matic when we passed from the peacetime to 
the wartime status, but it was thought desir- 
able to define and emphasize the standards 
expected in time of war, not only to confirm 
their understanding, but for the benetit of 
newcomers. Without correct exercise of the 
principle calling for initiative on the part of 
the subordinate, decentralization, which is so 
essential, and which is premised on division 
of labor, will not work. 


Calculated Risk 

The ability of a naval commander to make 
consistently sound military decisions is the 
result of a combination of attributes. The 
natural talent of the individual, his tempera- 
ment, his reactions in emergencies, his cour- 
age, and his professional knowledge all con- 
tr’: ute to his proficiency and to the accuracy 
of his judgment. We have spent years train- 
ing our officers to think clearly and for them- 
selves, to the end that when entrusted with 
the responsibility of making decisions in time 
of war they would be fully qualified. 

One of the mental processes that has be- 
come almost a daily responsibility for all 
those in command is that of calculating the 
risks involved in a given course of action. 
That may mean the risks attendant upon dis- 
position of forces, such as had to be taken 
before the Battle of Midway, when an er- 
roneous evaluation might have left us in a 
most unfavorable strategic osition; the 
risks of losses in contemplated engagement, 
such as the Battle of Guadalcanal 13-14-15 
November 1942; the risks of success or 
failure dependent upon correct evaluation of 
political conditions, of which the North 
African landings are an example, and a host 
of others. 

Calculating risks does not mean taking a 
gamble. It is more than figuring the odds. 
It is not reducible to a formula. It is the 
analysis of all factors which collectively in- 
dicate whether or not the consequences to 
ourselves will be more than compensated for 
by the damage to the enemy or interference 
with his plans. Correct calculation of risks, 
by orderly reasoaing, is the responsibility of 
every Naval officer who participates in com- 
bat, and many who do not. It is a pleasure 
to report that almost universally that respon- 
sibility is not only accepted, but sought, and 
that there have been few cases where it hes 
not been properly discharged. 


Logistics 

The war has been variously termed a war 
of production and a war of machines. What- 
ever else it is, so far as the United States 
is concerned, it is a war of logistics. The 
ways and means to supply and support our 
forces in all parts of the world—including 
the Army—of course—have presented prob- 
lems nothing short of colossal, and have re- 
quired the most careful and intricate plan- 





ning. The profound effect of Ragiatte prob- 
lems on our strategic decisions described 
elsewhere in this report, but to all who do 
not have to traverse them, the tremendous 
distances, particularly those in the Pacific, 
are not likely to have full significance. It jg 
no easy matter in a global war to have the 
right materials in the right places at the 
right times in the right quantities. 

Superimposed on the shipping require. 
ments for the overhead of logistic needs has 
been the transportation of Army troops an) 
the demands of lend-lease. The combination 
of circumstances has made => A ques. 
tion of primary importance which ‘i been 
reflected in the shipbuilding industry and the 
merchant marine. 

When war was declared, an immediate es. 
timate of the situation with respect to mate. 
rial was made, as a result of which we could 
see that no matter how much materia! was 
epee within the next year, it would not 

enough. Therefore, with the idea of doing 
the first thing first, every effort was made 
to produce as much material as possible of 
all kinds, with the idea that as the war pro- 
gressed our estimates could be revised to fit 
our needs. Stock piles of spare parts and 
materials needed for routine maintenance 
and repair of ships and aircraft were there- 
fore established at advance bases, additional 
supplies being delivered under _ regular 
schedule. 

Plate Number ITI is an over-generalization 
of the situation which existed in April 1942. 
with respect to the relationships involving 
munitions, manpower, and the eight fronts. 
From an examination of the diagram it will 
be seen that in order to keep our operating 
forces balanced in such a way as to conform 
to our planned operations, we had to main 
tain a continuous flow of munitions and man- 
power from sources of supply. The quanti- 
ties involved, of course, had to be varied in 
accordance with the importance of any par 
ticular front, that is to say, the urgency of 
a particular campaign or oneration. It is in- 
teresting to note that the United States was, 
and is, the only nation represented as hav- 
ing a full supply of both munitions and man 
power. 

It became possible to anticipate the needs 
for material much more accurately after we 
had been in the war a little over a year, and 
numerous changes were made in the methods 
of controlling the flow to the operating 
forces. 

In supplying the forces afloat with the 
material they need, different methods are re 
quired. For example, spare parts and mate 
rials can be put on a regular schedule, but 
in distributing battle damage spares, which 
consist of complete units of pumps, turbines, 
boilers, turbo generators, steering gear and 
other assemblies, it has been found advan- 
tageous to keep them in stock at depots in 
the United States, and to effect immediate de- 
livery to points where they are needed. For 
example, on one oceasion a damaged subma- 
rine put into a distant base for extensive re 
placement of her main drive controls and 
power cables. Within thirty-six hours after 
receiving the information covering her needs 
a transport plane loaded with nine tons of 
parts took off for the advance base 


Character 

While every kind of Naval warfare has been 
experienced, with Naval air power more 
often than not predominating, the war to date 
has to a degree become characterized by 
numerous amphibious operations—a_ method 
of warfare with which the Japanese had had 
considerable experience. Our previous con- 
clusions that this type of warfare required a 
technique of its own involving the closest co- 
ordination of all forces engaged—land, sea 
and air—have been confirmed. The very ex! 
gencies of such operations have done much 
to promote effective cooperation between 
those forces, and they have also made all 
hands realize that the uniform they wear 
signifies first that they are members of United 
States forces, and second that they are mein- 
bers of a particular unit of those forces. The 
inevitable solution to successful amphibious 
warfare is unified command, under which 
system all those participating are under the 
command of the individual best qualified to 
conduct the operation regardless of his status 
in our armed forces 


Enemy Losses 

As previously stated, the object of this re 
port is to give a general, rather than a «dé 
tailed picture of our operations. Since the 
Japanese do not publish their losses there is 
no exact record ef enemy ships sunk and 
planes destroyed. 


Strategy 

The trend of events during the two yerrs 
following the outbreak of war in Europe i" 
dicated that the war would eventnally engulf 
the United States and become global in all its 
aspects. In keeping with that trend, the 
growing truculence of Japan and the con 
tinnous clash of Japan’s policies with the 
policies of the United States made It likely 
that that country would enter the war at the 
most propitious moment. Because of that *t 
titude, we were forced to retain the major 
part of our Naval strength in the Pacific, in 
spite of the unfavorable situation in Europe 
reflecting the —— of the need of = 
Naval strength in the Atlantic. We were 
therefore placed in an unfavorable strate 7 
position, in that our Naval forces at — 
time were not adequate to meet the Geman . 
in both oceans should we be forced into th 
war. 
The sudden treacherous attack by Japes 
which resulted in benvy losses to us, mace 
our unfavorable strategic position at the out 
break of war even worse than we had antici 
pated. Had we not suffered those loss¢ r 
however, our fleet could not have proceede¢ 
to Manila as many people supposed and there 
relieved our hard pressed forces. Such = 
undertaking at that time, with the means * 
hand to carry it ont and support it, wou 
have been disastrous 

Although we had made some progress, and 
had for some months been increasing our d¢ 
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tenses in the western hemisphere our armed 
forces and our production were not ade- 
quately expanded and developed to permit 
our taking the overall offensive in any the- 
ater. The Army ground and air forces and 
our shipping were not yet prepared to move 
overseas in sufficient strength for an offen- 
sive, and the Navy, even without the losses 
gstained at Pearl Harbor, could not alone 
erry the war to the enemy. We were there- 
fore forced to assume the defensive in both 
oceans, While preparations for an amphibious 
war were intensified. 

Our strategy in the Atlantic involved main- 
taining our lines of communications to Great 
Britain and to future bases of operations 
against our enemies in Europe, in addition to 
insuring the security of the western hemi- 
sphere. The control of the Atlantic was being 
Tgorously contested by German submarine 
and air forces, while the Axis surface forces 
constituted a threat of no mean proportions. 
To meet the situation we trained men and 
manned ships and aircraft as soon as we could 
in order to assume the offensive. By the end 
of 142, we were ready and moved overseas 
in force with the Army. 

By the spring of 1943, the war against Ger- 
man submarines in the Atlantic had turned in 
our favor and we were fully on the offensive 
in that area. Furthermore, we had built up to 
our strategic requirements for the transporta- 
tion and support of our Army ground and 
air forces overseas and the reinforcement of 
British naval forces guarding against the out- 
break of the German surface forces. Coin- 
ident with this expansion and general in- 
crease in our strength, there was @ rapid 
buildup in the forces employed in the Pacific. 

At the outbreak of the war with Japan, we 
were initially placed on the defensive, but 
while we Were so engaged we made all prep- 
arations to seize the initiative as soon as 
possible and embark on our own offensive 
operations. To that end, our fleet supported 
the operations of the Allied forces through- 
out the Pacific in retaining key positions and 
preventing further encroachments by the 
enemy. 

In view of the absence of any well devel- 
oped bases in Australia and in the South 
Pacific islands between Australia and the 
United States one of our first problems was 
toestablish bases which would serve as links 
in the line of communications. Early in 
142, therefore, after surveying the situation, 
Efate, Espiritu Santo, and certain islands in 
the Fijis and New Caledonia were selected 
for advance bases, and developed in varying 
degree to suit our purposes. The establish- 
ment of those bases, which have been in con- 
stant use as fuel and troop staging stations, 
and as distribution points for material and 
supplies, was in large measure responsible 
for our ability to stand off the Japanese in 
their advance toward Australia and New Zea- 
land. Without them we should have been at 
such a disadvantage that it is doubtful if the 
enemy could have been checked, 

While essential sea and air communica- 
tions to Alaska, Hawaii, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, and other intermediate positions were 

ing established and protected, our subma- 
tines immediately took the offensive in 
enemy waters. Also during this period, our 
Naval air task forces were instrumental in 
attacking enemy positions and in turning 
back enemy sea-borne forces, particularly in 
the Coral Sea and off Midway. The enemy 
succeeded in making an incursion into the 
Western Aleutians. 

The actions in the Coral Sea and at Mid- 
way did much to wrest the initiative from 
the enemy and slow down further advance. 
Our first really offensive operation was the 
seizure of Guadalcanal in August 1942. This 
ctampaign was followed by a general offen- 
sive made possible by increases in our am- 
Phibious forces and in our Naval forces in 
general, which has continued to gain momen- 
tum on the entire Pacific Front. At the end 
of February 1944, the enemy had been cleared 
from the Aleutians, had been pushed well out 
of the Solomons, had been ejected from the 
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Gilberts, and Western Marshalls, was being 
attacked elsewhere, and was forced to sg 
a defensive delaying strategy. Meanwhile, 
our own positions in the Pacific had been 
strengthened. 

At the end of February, therefore, we were 
ina  awenpey to support our submarines which 
had been on the offensive from the beginning 
of the war, with strong Naval forces, some 
of which were ground and air forces not 
needed on the European front. A similar sit- 
uation exists in the Atlantic, in that the sea 
lanes are under our control and we are defi- 
nitely on the offensive in that area. 


THE PACIFIC THEATER 

The war in the Pacific may be regarded as 
having four stages: 

(a) The defensive, when we were engaged 
almost exclusively in protecting our shores 
and our lines of communication from the en- 
croachments of the enemy. 

(b) The defensive—offensive, during which, 
although our operations were chiefly defen- 
sive in character, we were able nevertheless 
to take certain offensive measures. 

(c) The offensive—defensive, covering the 
period immediately following our seizure of 
the initiative, but during which we still had 
to use a large part of our forces to defend 
our recent gains. 

(d) The offensive, which began when our 
advance bases were no longer seriously 
threatened and we became able to attack the 
enemy at places of our own choosing. 


The Defensive 

After the attack on Pear! Harbor, the Jap- 
anese withdrew from the Central Pacific and 
for the time being, except for the capture of 
the islands of Guam and Wake, confined their 
major attacks to the Philippine Islands and 
Netherlands East Indies. Our own operations 
were of necessity limited to that line of enemy 
advance. Guam was easily taken. Our forces 
on Wake, after gallant resistance which took 
a large toll of enemy attacking forces, far 
superior in strength, were overcome at the 
end of December. 

Except for the forces in the Philippine Is- 
Jands under General MacArthur, our strength 
in the western Pacific area consisted chiefly 
of the Asiatic Fleet, a few aviation units, 
and the garrisons of marines at Guam and 
Wake already referred to. The small Asiatic 
Fleet commanded by Admiral Thomas C. 
Hart, U. S. Navy, included the heavy cruiser 
Houston, the light cruiser Marbelhead, 13 
overage destroyers, some 29 submarines, two 
squadrons of Catalinas comprising Patrol 
Wing Ten, and a few gunboats and aux- 
iliaries which could not be counted on for 
combat. With this force (plus the light 
cruiser Boise, which happened to be in Asia- 
tic waters when the war warning was re- 
ceived) we undertook to delay the enemy's 
advance until such time as we could muster 
sufficient strength to put up any real resist- 
ance. In so far as completely stopping the 
advance was concerned, the campaign was 
foredoomed, but it nevertheless contributed 
materially to the ultimate check of the Jap- 
anese advance, and the energy and gallantry 
of the officers and men participating con- 
stitute a remarkable chapter in the history 
of naval warfare. 

During the latter part of November, when 
the Japanese advances along the coast of 
Indo China indicated the approach of a crisis, 
Admiral Hart had sent the Marbelhead and 
eight destroyers to Borneo. Likewise, the 
Houston, Boise, and the destroyer tender 
Black Hawk had been dispatched to operate 
in southern waters. On the evening of 8 
December, therefore, after the Japanese had 
bombed our airfields and destroyed many of 
General MacArthur’s planes, our submarines 
and motor torpedo boats, which were still 
in Philippine waters, were left with the task 
of impending the enemy's advance. On 10 
December, the navy yard at Cavite, which 
had long been recognized as insecure, was 
practically wiped out by an air attack which 
also damaged the submarine Sealion and the 
destroyer Peary, the Sealion being destroyed 
by our own forces to prevent its capture. On 
the same day the Japanese effected landings 
on the islands, and thereafter all attempts to 
bring in effective quantities of supplies by 
sea proved unsuccessful. It should be noted, 
however, that on 10 December, there were 
some 200,000 tons of Allied shipping in Ma- 
nila Bay, most of it good, and some of it 
with valuable cargoes. All but one of these 
ships got clear, to the southward, under 
what amounted to cover by_ our surface 
forces, and escaped via the Sulu Sea and 
Makassar Strait. This was an important 
“save.” 

The holding of the Army’s positions on 
jataan and Corregidor became only a ques- 
tion of time, and Rear Admiral F. W. Rock- 
well, U. S. Navy, who was in command of 
the local Naval defense forces, moved with 
them to Corregidor on 26 December. 

Admiral Hart set up his headquarters in 
the Netherlands East Indies. Shortly there- 
after General Sir Archibald P. Wavell, of the 
British Army, arrived and assumed supreme 
command in that theater, whereupon Admiral 
Hlart became the Commander of the Allied 
Naval forces. Until Admiral Hart’s arrival 
in Java, Rear Admiral (now Vice Admiral) 
William R. Glassford commanded the sur- 
face ships in southern waters, assisted by 
Rear Admiral William R. Purnell and other 
members of the Fleet Staff. Up to this point, 
(in so far as the Asiatic Fleet was concerned) 
the campaign was conducted in accordance 
with plans worked out in the Navy Depart- 
ment prior to the outbreak of hostilities. 
The method adopted by the Japanese in 
making their advances through the Philip- 
pine Islands and the Netherlands East Indies 
was built around their air power. After 
building up their strength at a given base 
they would overcome the consistently infe- 
rior Allied air opposition at the next point of 
attack and then send along heavily screened 
amphibious forces to make landings. As a 
rule, the distances were too short to permit 





attack by our naval forces while the enemy 
was en route, As soon as the enemy were 
in control of a new area they would repair 
the airfields and gather forces for the next 





attack. These tactics were well adapted to 


the = mate of the Philippine Islands and 
the Netherlands Bast Indies, particularly as 
there was almost a total absence of interior 
communications in the islands occupied. 

In January 1942, therefore, the Japanese 
had overrun the Philippine Islands, and the 
greatest part of our strength was in the 
Netherlands East Indies, for which the Jap- 
anese were obviously headed. Our subma- 
rines and motor torpedo boats were engaged 
in slowing down the onemy advance to give 
us as much time as possible to get organ- 
ized for the surface actions that were in 
prospect in the Java Sea. 


The Java Sea Campaign 


In that situation, Admiral Hart had to 
plan all our operations without air support 
except for a few Army bombers and a few 
fighters based on Java. Our PBY4’s of Pa- 
trol Wing Ten were not suited for the type 
of operations in prospect, and as a matter 
of fact it was only the superb work of their 
pilots in the face of enemy fighters coupled 
with the mobility of our tenders that made 
their use possible. 

By the end of December, the Japanese were 
preparing bases at Davao, on Mindanao, and 
at Jolo in the Sulu Archipelago. From these 
points they moved south to attack Menado, 
on the northern tip of Celebes, Tarakan, in 
northeastern Borneo, and shortly afterward 
Kema, with the obvious intention of moving 
down Molucca Strait toward Ambon, Ken- 
dari, and Makassar Strait. By 20 January. 


‘they appeared to be ready to move against 


Balikpapan, on the east coast of Borneo. 

Collecting the few ships at his disposal, 
(until early February all British and Nether- 
lands surface ships had to be used to escort 
troop convoys into Malaya) Admiral Hart 
decided upon a night torpedo attack. This 
was delivered off Balikpapan (the action be- 
came known officially as the Battle of 
Makassar Strait) early in the morning of 24 
January, by the destroyers John D. Ford, 
Parrot, Paul Jones and Pope, under the com- 
mand of Commander (now Captain) P. H. 
Talbot, US Navy. Whatever the losses sus- 
tained by the enemy, the attack, (one of four 
attempts by our cruisers and destroyers to 
come to grips with the enemy at sea) was 
brilliantly executed, and was responsible for 
the stalling of that particular force for some 
time at Balikpapan. Other amphibious 
forces, however, continued to advance east- 
ward, and landed at Rabaul in New Britain 
and at Bougainville in the Solomons. New 
positions on the coast of Borneo were also 
seized by the enemy, and in the first few 
days of February they captured Ambon and 
began bombing Soerabaja and several other 
Javanese points. 

In furtherance of the effort to delay the 
enemy drive, a striking force consisting of 
four cruisers and seven destroyers, about 
half of which were Netherlands and the 
other half American, was formed under the 
command of Rear Admiral Doorman of the 
Netherlands Navy. A large enemy convoy 
having gathered at Balikpapan, Admiral 
Doorman undertook to run up Madoera 
Strait into the Java Sea and deliver an at- 
tack, but our forces were discovered by 
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Japanese planes and subjected to a pro- 
longed bombing attack which prevented the 
carrying out of the plan. During this attack 
the Houston suffered one direct hit which 
destroyed her number three turret and the 
Marblehead was forced to retire to the south 
coast of Java to effect temporary repairs, 

Continuing their advance, the Japanese at- 
tacked Palembang in southeast Sumatra and 
entered Banka Strait. Admiral Doorman’s 
force, in a second effort to interfere with the 
enemy operation was again forced to with- 
draw by enemy planes. By 14 February, the 
Japanese in Borneo and Celebes were in a 
position to advance on Bali and eastern Java, 
and Japanese forces in Sumatra were also 
threatening Java. 

At this point in the campaign, in accord- 
ance with previous agreements providing 
that it would be condueted by the Nether- 
lands, Admiral Hart relinquished operation- 
al command of Allied naval forces te Vice 
Admiral Helfrich of the Netherlands Navy, 
and a few days later General Wavell turned 
over his command and left the area. 

Having been subjected to daily bombing 
at Soerabaja, our headquarters were trans- 
ferred from Soerabaja to Tijilatjap on_ the 
south coast of Java. On 19 February, Dar 
win, (most of our forces basing there had 
been transferred to Tjilatjap because Dar- 
win, not men f suitable from the begin- 
ning, was becoming untenable) on the merth 
coast of Australia, was subjected to a heavy 
air raid which destroyed the airport, ware- 
house, docks, and virtually every ship in the 
harbor, including our destroyer Peary. 

Enemy forces having landed on the south- 
east coast of Bali, and seized the airfield 
there, Admiral Doorman, with his composite 
force, attacked enemy vessels in Bandoeng 
Strait on the night of 19-20 February. This 
action resulted in the sinking of the Nether- 
lands destroyer Piet Hein and damage to 
the Netherlands cruisers Java and Tromp 
and to our destroyer Stewart. Damage to 
the enemy in this action was impossible to 
assess but was believed to be considerable. 

The action in Bantoons Strait was en 
couraging but it did little to impede the 
Japanese, who now controlled all the north- 
ern approaches to the Netherlands Wast 
Indies, and seemed about to move on Java. 
In an effort to bolster up our strength with 
fighter planes, the Langley, with planes and 
crew on board, and the Seawitch, with more 
planes, were diverted to Java. On 26 Febru- 
ary, the Langley was sunk by enemy bomb- 
ers. The Pecos, a tanker, was sunk about 
the same time in the same area. The Sea- 
witch arrived safely at Tjilatjap but was 
too late. 

On 27 February, Admiral Doorman'’s com- 
posite force, consisting of two heavy 
cruisers, three light cruisers and nine 
destroyers, attacked an enemy force in the 
Java Sea, not far from Soerabaja. After 
manuevering for position, and after having 
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joined action, the composite force, for one 
reason and another, suffered a_ series of 
losses. These included the sinking of the 
British destroyer Electra and the Nether- 
lands destroyer Kortenaer, and damage to 
the British cruiser Exeter. Later that night 
the Netherlaads cruisers DeRuyter and Java 
were sunk by a combination of torpedoes 
and gunfire. This left only the Houston and 
the Perth, the American destroyers having 
expended their torpedoes and retired to port 
to refael, Accordingly, the Houston and 
Perth retired to Tandjong Prock. Although 
the Japanese suffered some damage, they 
were successful in preventing the striking 
force from reaching their convoys. The im- 
mediate problem was now to rescue our re- 
maining vessels from the Java Sea, the exits 

to which were held by the enemy. 

On 28 February, the Exeter, Pope, and 
Encounter headed for Soenda Strait and 
were never heard from again. On 1 March, 
the Houston and Perth, accompanied by the 
Netherlards destroyer Eversten headed in 
the same direction, and except for very 
meager reports of an engagement in Soenda 
Strait, they have not been heard from since, 
Of the entire Allied force, only the four 
American destroyers managed to make their 
way to Australia after a skirmish with 
Japanese destroyers patrolling Bali Strait. 

On 28 February, the Japanese landed on 
the north coast of Java. As no port on the 
island of Java was tenable as a base for our 
surface forces, the Allied Naval Command 
was dissolved and the American ships re- 
maining at Tjilatjap were ordered to proceed 
to Australia. Of the four destroyers so 
ordered, the Edsall and the Pillsbury were 
lost en route. All other craft escaped, with 
the exception of the gunboat Asheville. 
Thus ended the gallant-campaign of the 
Java Sea, conducted against overwhelming 
odds by officers and men who did the best 
they could with what they had. 


Raids om Japanese Positions 


While the situation in the Far East was 
growing steadily worse, and the Japanesé 
were having things their own way there and 
elsewhere, our Pacific Fleet, now commanded 
by Admiral Nimitz, carried out its first of- 
fensive operation of the war. The targets 
selected were the Marshall and Gilbert 
Islands. 

To carry out raids on these islands, there 
was placed under the command of Vice 
Admiral (now Admiral) William F. Halsey, 
jr., US Navy, a force consisting ct the car- 
riers Mnterprise and Yorktown, ‘he heavy 
cruisers Chester, Louisville, Northampton, 
and Salt Lake City, the light cruiser St. 
Louis, and ten destroyers. Beginning 
January 1942, bomb and bombardment dam- 
a, very severe in some instances—was in- 
flicted by that force upon the islands of 
Wotje, aleolap, Kwajalein, Roi, Jaluit, 
Makin, Taroa, Loi and Gugegwe. It is quite 
possible that because of the success at Pearl 
Harbor, much of the enemy’s air strength 
originally disposed in the Marshall Islands 
was withdrawn before these attacks were 
delivered. HWxcept for the Chester, which suf- 
fered one bomb hit, and the Enterprise, 
which was slightly damaged by shell frag- 
ments, none of our vessels was damaged 
during the entire operation, and our person- 
nel losses were slight. 

The raid on the Marshall and Gilbert Is- 
lands was so successful that several other 
operations following the same pattern were 
conducted during the following weeks. On 
20 February, a task force built around the 
carrier Lexington, and commanded by Vice 
Admiral Wilson Brown, USN, attempted a 
combination air and _ surface attack on 
Rabaul, New Britain. During the approach, 
the Lexington was discovered by enemy 
twin-engined bombers 16 of which were 
destroyed by our fighter planes and anti- 
aircraft, five of them by a single pilot. The 
element of surprise having been lost and fuel 
having been reduced by high-speed maneu- 
wrens the attack on Rabaul was not pressed 

ome. 

On 24 February, Admiral Halsey took the 
Enterprise, two cruisers, and seven de- 
troyers and shelled and bombed Wake Is- 
land which had been in enemy hands since 
December 22. Considerable damage was in- 
flicted. We lost only one aircraft during that 
operation. Hight days later planes from the 
Wnterprise bombed Marcus Island with rea- 
sonably satisfactory results. Again, we lost 
only one plane. 

On 10 March, Vice Admiral Brown, with 
the carriers Lexington and Yorktown and 
supporting ships, raided the New Guinea 
ports of Salamaua and Lae where enemy 
troops had landed three days earlier. A num- 
ber of enemy war vessels and transport ves- 
sels were sunk or damaged, and the attack 
was fully successful, even though it did not 





appear to delay, appreciably, the enemy’s 
advance toward Australia. Our losses were 
light 


ght. 

On April 18, Tokio was bombed by army 
planes which took off from the carrier 
Hornet, the planes from the Enterprise pro- 
viding search and fighter planes for the op- 
eration. As a carrier operation, this raid was 
unique in naval history in that for the first 
time medium land bombers were transported 
across an ocean and launched off enemy 
shores, Whatever the damage inflicted by 
these bombers, the attack was stimulating 
to the morale, which at that time, consider- 
ing the surrender of Bataan, and the situa- 
— in general in the Far East, was at low 
edb, 
The Corat Sea 

By the middle of April, the Japanese had 
established bases in the New Guinea—New 
Britain—Solomon Islands area, which put 
them in a position te threaten all Melanesia 
and Australia itself, and they were moving 
their forces through the mandates in_ prep- 
aratien for an extension of their offensive 





to the southeast. Our available forces at that 
time were eager and ready for battle, but 
they were not any too strong for effective 
defense against major enemy concentrations, 
much less adequate to carry out a large-scale 
offensive operation 

It should be noted at this point that dur- 
ing the first five months of the war, nearly 
every engagement with the enemy had 
demonstrated the importance of air power 
in modern naval warfare. Our initial losses 
at Pearl Harbor and in the Philinpines were 
the result of attack by aircraft, and the 
enemy’s superiority in the air had been one 
of the controlling factors in our reverses in 
the Far East. Similarly. our suecessful 
though inconclusive raids on the Japanese- 
held islands in the Pacific had been con- 
ducted chiefly by carrier-based aircraft. The 
results had been excellent and the costs low. 
As vet. however, there had been no engage 
ment between enemy carrier forces and our 
own, and although we had reason to believe 
that most of our naval aircraft was of good 
design and performance, we had no basis 
for comparison, 

When the Japanese, on May 3, began to 
occupy Florida Island in the Solomons, Rear 
Admiral (Now Vice Admiral) Frank J. 
Fletcher, USN, who was cruising in the Coral 
Sea with a force composed of the carrier 
Yorktown, the three cruisers Astoria, 
Chester, and Portland, and six destroyers, 
proceeded north to interrupt the activity. 
On the morning of 4 May, about 100 miles 
southwest of Guadalcanal, planes launched 
by the Yorktown sank and damaged a num- 
ber of enemy vessels at Tulagi with loss of 
only one aircraft, and in the afternoon, an- 
other attack group scored additional hits, 
witb the loss of two fighters. 

On 5 May, Rear Admiral Fletcher’s force 
had joined other Allied units, one of which 
was a task group including the heavy 
cruisers Minneapolis, New Orleans, Astoria, 
Chester and Portland, and five destroyers. 
There were two flag officers in the tank 
group, Rear Admiral (now Vice Admiral) 
Thomas C. Kinkaid and Rear Admiral Wil- 
liam W. Smith. The other unit, consisting 
of the Australian heavy cruiser Australia, 
and the light cruiser Hobart, plus the Amer- 
iean heavy cruiser Chicago and two de- 
stroyers, was under the command of Rear 
Admiral J. G. Grace, Royal Navy, and was 
operated in conjunction with the carriers 
Lexington and Yorktown ‘and four de- 
stroyers, which were under the command of 
Rear Admiral (now Vice Admiral) Aubrey 
W. Fitch, USN. 

On the afternoon of the 6th, enemy forces 
had become sufficiently consolidated in the 
Bismarck Archipelago—New Guinea area to 
indicate an amphibious operation to the 
southward, perhaps against Port Moresby, 
on the northern tip of Australia. As enemy 
forces would have to round the southeastern 
end of New Guinea, Rear Admiral Fletcher 
stationed an attack group within striking 
distance of the probable track of the enemy 
fleet, and the remainder of his force moved 
northward in an attempt to locate enemy 
covering forces. 

On the morning of the 7th, contact was 
made with the Japanese carrier Shoho, which 
was promptly attacked and sunk by aircraft 
from the Lexington and Yorktown. We lost 
only one dive bomber in the attack, but the 
same morning Japanese carrier planes sank 
our tanker Neosho and the destroyer Sims. 

The next morning, contact was made with 
two enemy carriers, four heavy cruisers, and 
several destroyers. One of the carriers was 
attacked and severely damaged by our car- 
rier aircraft, and as was anticipated, enemy 
aircraft ecounterattacked about an hour later. 
During the counterattack, both the York- 
town and the Lexington were damaged, the 
latter rather severely. Both carriers and 
their planes shot down a considerable num- 
ber of enemy planes during the engagement, 
and our aircraft losses were small by com- 
parison, but early in the afternoon an ex- 
ee on board the Lexington made her 
mpossible to control, She was therefore 
abandoned, and ordered sunk by one of our 
own destroyers. Nearly all of her personnel 
were saved. 

Thus ended the first major engagement in 
naval history in which surface ships did not 
exchange a single shot. Although the loss of 
the Lexington was keenly felt, the engage- 
ment in the Coral Sea effectively checked the 
Japanese in their advance to the southward. 
Our losses of one carrier, one tanker, one 
destroyer, and a total of 66 planes were con- 


siderably less than estimated Japanese 
losses. Our personnel casualties totalled 543. 
Defensive — Offensive 

Midway 


The engagement in the Coral Sea marked 
the end of the period during which we were 
totally on the defensive. There followed a 
lull during which both sides were prepar- 
ing for further operations. Our immediate 
problem was to anticipate as nearly as we 
could what the next move of the enemy 
would be, as we had lost touch with the 
heavy Japanese forces which had partici- 
pated in the Coral Sea action. 

It was clear that the Japanese would not 
long remain inactive. Naturally enough, our 
various important outposts would be good 
targets, with Dutch Harbor and Midway of- 
fering them the best chance of success, either 
in the nature of a raid or of an invasion. 
Furthermore, an operation directed against 
these points would permit the enemy to re- 
tire without too great loss or complete an- 
nihilation in case their plans did not work 
out, At the same time, we had to consider 
the possibility that they might renew ac- 
tions in the Coral Sea. It was a plain case 
of calculating the risk involved in stationing 
our forces. A mistake at that point would 
have proved costly. 

Considering the chance that the enemy 
knew little concerning the location of those 
of our ships which had not participated in 
the Coral Sea engagement, but certainly was 
aware that most of our available carrier and 
cruiser strength was then in southern waters, 
it seemed reasonable to expect that the 
Japanese would make the most of the op- 
portunity to strike us in the central and/or 





northern Pacific. Such an attack was likely 
because of the prospect of success in the im- 
mediate operation, and because if successful, 
the advance to Australia and the islands in 
the South Pacific could be accomplished in 
due course with comparative ease, once the 
enemy had cut our lines of communications. 

Acting on our best estimate of the situa- 
tion, our carriers and supporting vessels 
were recalled from the South Pacific. The 
Yorktown was patched up temporarily, and 
scouting and patrol lines were established 
well to the westward of Midway Island. Our 
total forces available in the central Pacific 
consisted of the carriers Enterprise, Hornet, 


and .Yorktown, seven heavy cruisers, one 
light eruiser, 14 destroyers, and about 20 
submarines. These were divided into two 


task forces, one under the command of Rear 
Admiral (new Admiral) Raymond A. Spru- 
ance, [cruisers of this task force were com- 
manded by Rear Admiral (now Vice Admi- 
ral) Kinkaid] and the other under the com- 
mand of Rear Admiral (now Vice Admiral) 


Fletcher. Another flag officer, Rear Admiral 
W. W. Smith, was attached to the second 
task force. In addition, there was a Marine 


Corps air group based on Midway, 
augmented by Army bombers from Hawaii. 

On the morning of 3 June, enemy forces 
were sighted several hundred miles south- 
west of Midway, on an easterly course. The 
composition of the force sighted was not 
determined at that time, but it was clearly 
a large attack force with supporting vessels. 
Late in the afternoon this force was bombed 
by a squadron of B-17’s under the command 
of Lt. Col. Walter C. Sweeney, Army Air 
Corps. While results of the attack were not 
definitely determined, hits on several ships 
were reported. On the morning of 4 June, 
contact was made with enemy aircraft 
headed toward the island of Midway from 
the northwest, and immediately thereafter, 
two carriers and the enemy main body were 
picked up in the same vicinity. Although 
the enemy aircraft were not prevented from 
dropping their bombs on Midway, the 
Japanese air attack force was nevertheless 
subjected to heavy fire and the enemy plane 
losses were large. Meanwhile, Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps planes from Midway at- 
tacked carriers, battleships, and other ves- 
sels, inflicting serious damage on one enemy 
carrier. 

At this point, our own carriers took a hand 
in the engagement. Having been launched 
from a position north of Midway, a torpedo 
squadron from the Hornet (the now famous 
Torpedo Bight) without the protection of 
fighters, and without accompanying dive 
bombers, attacked a force of four enemy car- 
riers. All planes in the squadron were shot 
down and only one pilot survived, but the 
squadron made several hits on the enemy 
earriers, About an hour later, torpedo 
squadrons from the Enterprise and York- 
town attacked the same carriers, and also 
suffered heavy losses, but registered hits on 
two carriers. These attacks were followed 
by dive bombers from the Enterprise which 
smothered two carriers, and by more bomb- 
ers from the Yorktown which hit a third 
carrier, a cruiser, and a battleship. Two car- 
riers had been set on fire and put complet- 
ly out of action. A third was damaged and 
was sunk later by the submarine Nautilus. 

Planes from the only Japanese carrier re- 
maining undamaged attacked the Yorktown, 
and although this attack force was annihil 
ated, it succeeded in making three bomb 
hits. Shortly afterward, enemy _ torpedo 
planes scored two hits on the Yorktown, and 
orders were given to abandon ship. About 
two hours later, planes from the Enterprise 
attacked the undamaged Japanese carrier 
and left her a mass of flames and immediate- 
ly thereafter, when a squadron from the 
Hornet arrived, the carrier was blazing so 
furiously that it was possible to concentrate 
on a nearby battleship and a cruiser, both 
of which were hit. 

At this stage of the engagement, it was 
apparent that we had won controi of the air 
and it remained for the aircraft from Mid- 
way to put on the finishing touches. Army 
Flying Fortresses attacked an enemy heavy 
cruiser and left it smoking heavily. Other 
planes scored hits on a battleship, a damaged 
carrier, and a destroyer. By the end of the 
day the Japanese were in full retirement. 

On the morning of the 5th, aircraft from 
the Enterprise and the Hornet made an in- 
effective attack on an enemy light cruiser, 
but planes from Midway discovered two 
enemy cruisers, one of which they crippled. 
and scored a number of hits on them. Poor 
visibility on the 5th prevented further op- 
erations. 

On 6 June, Hornet planes located an enemy 
force consisting of two heavy cruisers and 
three destroyers and made hits on the two 
eruisers. Planes from the Enterprise also 
scored hits on those two cruisers and later 
in the day Hornet planes successfully at- 
tacked two more cruisers and a destroyer. 
On the same day, in an effort to save the 
Yorktown, which had been taken in tow, the 
destroyer Hammann went alongside to put 
on board a salvage party. While she was 
alongside, the Yorktown was struck by two 
torpedoes from an enemy submarine, and 
the Hammann by one. The Hammann sank 
within a few minutes and the next morning, 
the Yorktown also sank. 

The Battle of Midway was the first decisive 
defeat suffered by the Japanese Navy in 450 
years.* Furthermore, it put an end to the 
long period of Japanese offensive action, and 
restored the balance of naval power in the 
Pacific. The threat to Hawaii and the West 
Coast was automatically removed, and ex- 
cept for operations in the Aleutians area, 
where the Japanese had landed on the is- 
lands of Kiska and Attu, enemy operations 
were confined to the South Pacine. it was to 
this latter area, therefore, that we gave our 
greatest attention. 

Offensive — Defensive 
Campaigns im the South Pacific 
The Landings in the Solomons 

From the outset of the war, it had been 
evident that the protection of our lines of 
communications to Australia and New Zea- 


land represented a “must.”’ With the advance 








of the Japanese in that direction, ir was 
therefore necessary to plan and execute op 
erations which would stop them. 

Early in April, the Japanese had overrn; 
the island of Tulagi, where (on 4 May 1949) 
they were attacked by our carrler-based 
bombers just before the Battle of the Cora} 
Sea. In July, the enemy landed troops and 
laborers on Guadalcanal Island and began 
the construction of an airfield. As the op- 
eration of landbased planes from that point 
would immediately imperil our contro! of the 


New Hebrides and New Caledonia areas, the 
necessity of our ejecting them from thos 
positions became _ increasingly apparent 
Developments in New Guinea, wher the 
enemy had begun a movement in the } 


part of July, paralleling his Solomons on 
trations, increased the necessity for pre 
action on our part. 

The counter operation—our first of 
fensive move in foree—was planned under 
the direction of Viee Admiral R. L. Ghorm 
ley, who, in April, had assumed eonmand 
of the South Pacific Force with headquarters 





at Auckland, New Zealand. Forces par 
ticipating were the First Marine Division 
reinforced by the Second Marine Reviywent’ 
the First Raider Battalion, and rhire 
Defense Battalion, supported by Naval 
forces consisting of three major units. tw. 
of which were under the command Vier 
Admiral Frank J. Fletcher, USN. These wer 
an air support force under Rear Admira 
Leigh Noyes, USN, consisting of throes car 
riers, one new battleship, five heavy cruisers 
one antiaircraft light cruiser and number 
of destroyers: and an amphibious force 


under Rear Admiral (now Vice Admira!) RB 
K. Turner, USN, composed of six hiwavs 
cruisers (two of them Australian), on light 
cruiser *%(Australian), destroyers, «an 
transports. The third task force, under Reur 
Admiral (now Vice Admiral) John S. Mi: 
Cain, USN, was composed of land-lhase+ 
Planes of various types based in New Cak 
donia, the Fijis, and Samoa. Under the plan 
they were to cooperate closely with the 
planes under the command of General Mac- 
Arthur in New Guinea and Australia. Ma 
rine units were formed up in New Zealand 
during June and July, under the command 
of Major General (now Lieutenant General) 
A, A. Vandegrift, USMC. 

After leaving New Zealand, and after ef- 
fecting rendezvous with combat units, the 


entire invasion force conducted a realistic 
rehearsal en route to their objective. On the 
morning of August 7, the landing force, 
which took the enemy by surprise, made 
landings on Guadalcanal and Tulagi. There 
was little opposition initially on Guada! 
canal, but on Tulagi the Japanese had con 
structed dugouts, and when they begun 
heavy fire, progress was slow and costly 


The enemy delivered an air counterattack ir 
the afternoon, but it was ineffective. 

By the next afternoon, our Marines were 
in complete control of Tulagi Isiand and 
were making satisfactory progress on Gua 
daleanal, where they had taken possession 
of the airfield. The immediate objectives of 
the operation had therefore been obtained 
at the cost of one transport sunk, one de 
stroyer damaged and subsequently sunk, and 
one destroyer damaged. Plane 
umounted to 21 fighters. 


Battle of Savo Island 


losses 


We had repulsed air raids on the 7th and 
Sth with only moderate losses, but those 
attacks had considerably delayed the ur 


loading of our transports and cargo vessels 
Moreover, in spite of heavy plane losses it 
flicted on the enemy, further attacks on our 
vessels were a surety, perhaps by surface 
craft and perhaps by enemy planes based op 
Santa Isabel Island. At this critical time it 
became necessary for our carriers to witt 
draw from their covering position because of 
lack of fuel, and also because the Japanese 
had shown considerable air strength and 
were suspected of baving submarines aval: 
able, to which we did not care to expose our 
carriers. 

In that situation, the cruisers of the scree! 
ing forces under the command ef Rear Adin 
ral Crutchley, R. N., took up a night dis 
position designed to protect the ares be 
tween the Guadalcanal and Florida Islands 
and the channel on either side of Savo Is 
land. The northern group covering the larte 
area consisted of the heavy cruisers Vincen- 
nes, Quincy, and Astoria, screened by the 


oa 


destroyers Helm and Wilson. The southern 
group consisted of the Australian cruiser 
Canberra and the Chicago, screened by the 
Patterson and Bagley. Two destroyers, the 


Ralph Talbot and the Blue, were stationed 
not far from Savo Island. Late in the eve 
ning of 8 August, a conference was li d on 
board Rear Admiral Turner's flagship the 
McCawley. This conference included Rest 
Admiral Crutchley, in the Australia 
A force of enemy cruisers and destreyets 
entered the area undetected from the nert 
west at about 0145 and aided ares 
dropped by enemy planes opened fir ‘ 
screening groups with guns and te 
The result of the surprise and 
Japanese fire, which was sufficiently «©! 
to inflict severe damage on our vesse'!s ! 
few minutes, was that there was [i{fic © 
fective return fire. The action ceased 
0215 at which time the Japanese for 
ing rounded Savo Island, left the ares | p 
northeasterly course. During those irt) 
minutes the Quincy, Vincennes, Aster: 
Canberra were so severely damage 
they subsequently sank, and the Chicage 
Ralph Talbot and Patterson were damage 
The surprise, which was the imiijecls 
cause of the defeat, was the result of : 
bination of circumstances. Becaus¢ 
urgency of seizing and occupying ('\ 
canal, planning was not up to the = 
thorough standards. Certain commu)’ 
failures made a bad situation worse. Faie™ 
was a contributing factor in the deer 





*The Korean Admiral Yi-sun admiu'st’ o 
a resounding defeat to the Japanase .\' — 
Hideyoshi (se called father of Japa! 
Navy) in 1592 off the Korean Coast. 
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Text of Admiral King’s Report 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 


alertness maintained. Generally speaking, 
however, we were surprised because we 
lacked experience. Needless to say, the les- 
sons learned were fully taken into account. 
The immediate consequence of this cruiser 
battle was the retirement of the enemy force, 
without any attack being made on our trans- 
rts unloading men and supplies on the 
peaches of Guadalcanal. The loss of the four 
cruisers, however, and the subsequent loss 
of two aircraft carriers left us inferior in 
strength for several months. The Japanese 
did not take advantage of this oppotunity to 
engage in a fleet battle with the balance of 
wer on their side, probably because they 
id not know—and we did not let them 
know—how severe our losses were. 


The Fight for Guadalcanal 


Except as it affected the security of the 
islands to the south, and Australia and New 
Zealand, the island of Guadalcanal by itself 
was not particularly important, but having 
been selected by us the point to step in and 
check the advance of the enemy, it became a 
focal point in the fighting front established. 
After we had landed there, the immediate 
situation was that of opposing ground forces 
on the island, and as each depended on naval 
forces for supplies and reinforcements it was 
inevitable that there would be naval engage- 
ments until the issue was decided. 

After the battle of Savo Island, the Japa- 
nese began bombing Marine positions and 
making the adjacent waters almost unten- 
able during the daylight hours. At night, 
enemy surface forces bombarded our surface 
installations almost at will. The Japanese, 
however, were unable to bring up reserve 
ground forces from the Western Solomons. 

So far as naval activity was concerned 
there was a lull of about ten days. During 
that time the Japanese, who reacted violent- 
ly to the reverses suffered in the initial land- 
ing, collected all available reinforcements 
near Henderson Field. The reinforced troops 
immediately attacked. The result was a night 
battle at Tenaru River in which the Marines 
were completely victorious. 

Meanwhiie, the enemy was concentrating 
his furces in the Rabaul area. By 23 August, 
it was apparent that a major action was im- 
minent. 

The Battle of the Hastern Solomons 

In anticipation of an enemy move, in force 
Vice Admiral Ghormley had concentrate¢ 
two task forces southeast of the island of 
Guadalcanal. These were built around the 
carriers Saratoga and Enterprise, and in- 
cluded the battleship North Carolina, the 
cruisers M'nneapolis, Portland, New Orleans 
and Atlanta, and 11 destroyers. On the morn- 
ing of 23 August, a transport group was 
sighted by a search plane about 250 miles 


‘north of the island. 


During the night our combined force 
moved north and contact was made the next 
morning. In the afternoon of the 24th, planes 
from the Saratoga bombed an aircraft car- 
tier and in addition damaged a cruiser and 
a destroyer. While these attacks were in 
progress, a flight of about 75 planes attacked 
the Enterpr se and her escort vessels and in- 
flicted moderately severe damage on the 
Enterprise, in spite of the intense antiair- 
craft fire from escorting ships, particularly 
the North Carolina. That night, Marine air 
attack groups from Guadalcanal attacked 
and damaged two more enemy destroyers, 
and the next morning destroyed a transport. 
In addition to the foregoing attacks, Army 
Planes bel’eved they scored a hit on a 
cruiser, planes from the Saratoga reported 
hits on a battleship and two cruisers, and 
Marine pilots reported damage to still an- 
other cruiser. Ag a result of the action, the 
Japanese were all but stripped of carrier 
Support and broke off the fight although 
their powerful surface forces were still 
largely intact. 

* es e* ee ¢ 


qf ollowing the engagement in the Eastern 
solomons, no major action took place in the 
Sonth Pacific area for a period of about six 
weeks. luring those six weeks, however, the 
supply lines had to be kept open to Guadal- 
canal. Japanese submarines and air forces 
were active in the vicinity, and there were 
fumerous scattered actions, which cost us 
sd carrier Wasp, the destroyers O’Brien, 
lue, Colhoun, Gregory, and Little, and sev- 
eral other ships damaged. Also the Japanese 
pate almost nightly runs of what came to 
Beaerrmed the “Tokio express” from the 
a a Falsi area to Guadalcanal, and enemy 

r forces. bombed Marine positions by day 
and by night, 

»y September 13, enemy ground troops 
ned been reinforced, and another attack wae 
feected at Henderson Field. Although the 
_ was in doubt for several hours, the 
op ee to os ee and artil- 

ort, su > i i 
attacking face. eceeded in decimating the 
a Spite of offensive operations directed 
feainst enemy ground troops and support- 

& naval forces by our ground troops and 
Fi Marine air forces, the enemy by the 
~ of September had succeeded in putting 
pacticalty an entire new division on the is- 
enits In addition, more strong Japanese fleet 
com” had been assembled to the northward, 

: the situation again was threatening. 
a nforcements to the Marines had now be- 
— a necessity even though made in the 
Cont of enemy naval and air superiority. 
- emplated reinforcements included Army 

ements available (the 164th Infantry). 


Battle of Cape Esperance 


After our carrier 
> " planes had attacked 
— shipping in the northern Solomons 
cae Preliminary, our naval forces in the 
—_ were disposed in three groups. One was 
ward around the carrier Hornet, to the west- 
Lan | of Guadalcanal A second, to the east- 
Battles, Malaita Island, included the new 
Sue eshi Washington. The third, under the 
ee a of Rear Admiral Norman Scott, 
} oom J ationed south of Guadalcanal pending 
“opments. Rear Admiral Scott’s force 





consisted of the heavy cruisers San Franc- 
w , oait Lake City, tue light cruisers Boise 
and Helena, and the destroyers Buchanan, 
Duncan, Farenholt, Laffey and McCalla. 

On the afternoon of 11 October, enemy 
forces were reported in “the slot” between 
Choixeul Island and the New Georgia group, 
headed for Guadalcanal. Simultaneously, 
Henderson Field on Guadalcanal was at- 
tacked by about 75 enemy aircraft. Rear 
Admiral Seott therefore headed north with 
his force, which rounded the northwestern 
end of the island about two hours before 
midnight. Just before midnight contact was 
made, and our force opened fire. 

Taken by surprise, the enemy did not re- 
turn the fire for nearly ten minutes, during 
which time our cruisers made the most of 
the opportunity and delivered a devastating 
fire on the enemy force, In less than five 
minutes four enemy targets had disappeared, 
two more were put out of action by the 
Helena and Boise, and the Farenholt, Dun- 
can, and Buchanan each scored torpedo hits 
on enemy cruisers. In addition, the Bucha- 
nan wrecked an enemy destroyer with gun- 
eo and set -an unidentified enemy ship on 

re. 

When the Japanese opened fire, the Boise 
found herself engaged with a heavy cruiser, 
and although the enemy crulser soon burst 
into flames, the Boise was damaged. During 
this exchange, the Salt Lake City scored hits 
on an enemy auxiliary and destroyer. At this 
stage of the battle, Rear Adm'‘ral Scott 
ceased firing to rectify his formation, and as 
most of the enemy targets had disappeared 
there followed a short lull. 

The Salt Lake City, the Helena, and the 
San Francisco, reopened fire with telling ef- 
fect. The Boise damage (fire) had teen 
brought under control, and she reentered the 
action, engecing a heavy cruiser and an 
unidentified ship, but upon receiving further 
damage she was forced to retire. The Salt 
Lake City, meanwhile, had covered the Boise, 
and assisted by the San Francisco, concen- 
trated her fire on an enemy heavy cruiser 
until the action was broken off by the enemy. 

During the engagement the Duncan was 
so badly damaged that she had to be aban- 
done”, and the Farenholt was damaged. The 
San Francisco had been hit, and as previous- 
ly stated, the Boise was severely damaged. 
Even so, the engagement was a victory for 
us, attributable in part to surprise and con- 
fusion, and in part to the accuracy of our 
gunfire. 

. . * * *- * 

Pouring the succeeding days, in spite of the 
reverses suffered in the Battle of Cape Esper- 
ence, the Japanese continued their attacks 
on Guadalcanal, Notwithstanding heavy 
losses inflicted on them, thev succeeded in 
getting a number of transports through, and 
landed nearly another entire divis‘on. Our 
air attacks, however, left that division with 
little equipment, few rations, and inadequate 
artillery support. Meanwhile, support for 
our Marines had been arriving, and General 
Vandegrift had been able to improve his 
position. He now had better air support, 
made more effective by new landing strips 
constructed by the Seabees, but as shelling 
by enemy units continued, he was still in 
need of strong naval support, especially as 
the Japanese gave no signs of discontinuing 
their efforts to launch a full-scale attack. 

Enemv submarines and aireraft renewed 
their efforts to interrupt our communica- 
tions, and it became increasingly cieur that 
the next Japanese move would be supported 
by powerful surface and air units. The de- 
stroyer Meredith was sunk on October 15, 
while engaged in keeping our line of com- 
munications open and a few days later the 
heavy cruiser Chester was damaged by 
enemy submarines, but our naval forces 
were reinforced by the new battleship South 
Dakota, and the damaged Enterprise was 
again ready for duty. Our naval forces were 
now divided into two parts, one being the 
Washington group under the command of 
Rear Admiral W. A. Lee, ir., and the othpr 
consisting of two carriers, one battleship, 
three heavy cruisers, three anti-aircraft light 
cruisers and 14 destroyers under the com- 
mand of Rear Admt'ral (now Vice Admiral) 
T. C. Kinkaid. The former group, reinforced 
by the ships surviving the Battle of Cape 
Esperance remained in the vicinity of Gua- 
daleanal. The other moved northwestward 
in an effort to engage the enemy 

On the night of 23-24 October, the Japa- 
nese began a land assault at the sonth of 
the Matanikau River, and although thrown 
back with heavy losses continued their at- 
tack the following day. On the 25th, enemy 
ground forces were supported by naval gun- 
fire from two Japanese cruisers and four de- 
stroyer which slipped into Savo Sound, and 
on the night of 25-26 October, the enemy 
ground offensive reached its peak. At this 

oint the Japanese moved their naval units 

n force toward Guadalcanal. 


The Battle of Santa Cruz Island 


Early on the morning of 26 October, our 
patrol planes made contact with three enemy 
forces. One of these forces included a car- 
rier. Another consisted of two battleships, 
one heavy cruiser and seven destroyers. The 
third, which included two carr‘ers, was _at- 
tacked by the patrolling planes, and hits 
were scored on one of the carriers. 

Simultaneously, our carriers launched 
three attack waves, one from the Enterprise 
and two from the Hornet. While en route, 
the Enterprise attack group encountered 
Japanese planes. After a short engarement 
during which some of our planes were shot 
down, it located the enemy force containing 
the battleships and made bomb hits on one 
of them. The first Hornet wave reached the 
enemy carrier group without interference 
and reported at least four 1000-pound bomb 
hits on a carrier. Other Hornet aircraft in 
that group registered three torpedo hits on a 
heavy cruiser. The second Hornet group dis- 
covered an enemy cruiser force and suc- 
ceeded in bombing two heavy cruisers and a 
destroyer. : 

While our aircraft were delivering their 
attacks, our own carriers were being at- 
tacked by enemy carrier aircraft. The Hornet 
suffered one bomb hit and was set on fire by 





an enemy bomber which purposedly dived 
into the carrier’s stack. Blazing gasoline was 
spread over the signal bridge, which was 
further damaged by one of the bombs car- 
ried by the piane. Resulting fires were ex- 
tinguished in about two hours, but while the 
dive bombing attack was being delivered, a 
torpedo attack oo and the Hornet re- 
ceived two hits which disrupted her power 
and communications. The torpedo hits were 
followed by three more bomb hits and an- 
other suicide plane crash which started 
more fires. Of 27 etteehing aircraft, 20 were 
shot down by anti-aircraft fire, but the at- 
tack, which lasted 11 minutes, left the 
Hornet dead in the water with many fires 
on board and with a decided list. Our 
wounded personnel were promptly removed 
by destroyers, the fires were extinguished in 
about a half hour, and the Hornet was taken 
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in tow by the Northampton, but in the 
afternoon she was again attacked by tor- 
pedoes and dive bombers and had to be 
abandoned and sunk by our own forces, 

Just before noon the Enterprise was sub- 
jected to an attack by 24 enemy dive bomb- 
ers, of which seven were shot down by anti- 
aircraft fire in which the South Dakota par- 
ticipated. Shortly after, weathered two at- 
tacks by torpedo planes and one more attack 
from dive bombers, 

The first dive bombing attack resulted in 
three hits on the Enterprise. Of the pocgaes 
plaues making the first attack, one dived on 


(Please turn to Page 1044) 





SCHOOL AND CAMP DIRECTORY — 


The Schools and Camps listed below are effectively equipped to care for the educational 


end recreational needs of the children of members of the 
ognized and reliable aid to service parents in solving the probiem of 





services and this Directory Is 


9 as an 
child education. For details as to the Schools listed in this Directory address them directly, 
or communicate with the Army and Navy Journal Department of Education, 1711 Conn. Ave., 
Washington 


9, o. C. 





CALIFORNIA 





L.A LOMA FELIZ SCHOOL 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
A Country Day and Boarding School for 


Robinson, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


"MER Sound scholastic train- 
ing. Healthful sports 
SCHOOL FOR Boys PrOstam stresses phys- 


ical fitness. Small 
—s 1 
te 16 YEARS classes. Security in 
homelike atmosphere for boys of parents in 
services. 50 miles by train from Boston. 


Edward E. Emerson, Headmaster, Bex 775, Exeter, N.H. 











boys and girls from 6 to 17 
ANNAPOLIS, WEST POINT, 
COAST GUARD, FLYING FIELD 
Brililant uceess in ex 


John A. Headmaster 
RE ams. 31 
PseCHoo. yrs. U. 8 ARMY GENERAL: 
“I ehose your school for my son. 


siree at both Annapolis and West Point your boys stood 
best.” 

Make up shortages, ine'uding new-required lab. 
chemistry while tutoring for exams. 


2901 CALIFORNIA STREET San Francisco 

















NAVAL ACADEMY, WEST POINT AND 
COAST GUARD ACADEMY CANDIDATES 


Thorough preparation for Congressional competitive 
examinations to be held this Fall. Summer term 
opens June 19. 
Write for information and references. 
RUTHERFORD PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


wong cach, Cas. 








GEORGIA 
MILITARY 


EOR GI ACADEMY 


8 mies irom Atianta—tine, equadrie el. maie. 
Mary cultural advantages—Aceredited. 

Courses of study. College and West Point-Annapolis I’rep, 
Ir. College. 2-yr. course in lus. Adm. for high school 
grads. Post Grad. course to strengthen foundat'on for eo! 
lege. Junior schoo'. A separate department for young boys. 
Athletics. Expert coaches develop teams in major sport 
Home Life. Cadets live in small groups with the'r teachers 


For Cataloa address: Col. W. P. Brewster, Col- 
lege Park, . 





MARYLAND 





THE BRYAN SCHOOL 


Lieutenant Arthur W. Bryan, Prin., U.8.N.A., 1922. 
Engaged in preparing candidates for ANNAIOL. 35, 
WEST POINT, and the COAST GUARD ACADE- 
MY for past 17 years. SUMMER COURSE FOR 
COMPETITIVE EXAMS begins June 132. 


P. O. Box 824—A, Annapolis, Md. 














SEVERN SCHOOL 
“peelalized preparation for colleges, technical sehoo'. 
Annapolis, West Point. Coast Guard Arademy “ma! 
sesea—indivicual attention Pully aceredited. Ath'etles 
Summer session—Jane 14-Aug 30. Fal! term Sept 18 


fist yr. Catalog. 
Reliand M. Teel. Ph.B.. Box 100, Severna Park. Me 





NEW JERSEY 














NAVAL 


ADMIRAL FARRAGUT “ii, 


Rove 10-17. July 5 to August 25 on Toms Biver 
Naval training, land and water «ports 
Academic programs available #4 
torts. 2 gyms, 2 athietle Sel‘ 
Limited enrolment—early applicatio: 
advisable Admiral 8. &. Reb 
Isen «USN. (Ret.), Seet 
Catalog Box 25. Pine Beach 
y 








These Schools 





Invite request for catelog 
and informetion. tn writing, 
kindly mention The Journel. 








NEW YORK 


+ MANLIUS - 


Accredited college preparsiury with mil) 

| training. Graduates new doing suceessful 

in 63 colleges and wniversities. Reserve Off- 
cers Training Corps. Aviation ground course. 
All sports. is for skiing, platoon drill 
on skis. Swimming, Golf. 125-sere 

Special rates to sons of Army and avy 


Office: 
Director of Admissions. Box WN, 
» We 








rs. 
Catalog. 
The Mantius Srhost Mentins NW 















SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


Free Catalogs. ratings. advice 
Private Schools, Colleges in U.S. 
Alve fhoys and Girk Camps 
established 35 veers 


« 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS & 
COLLEGES ASSOC. 


KC.A. Bidg., N.Y. City 
Field Annes. Chicago 





Roem 3433, 
921 Marshall 





PENNSYLVANIA 
MERCERSBURG 


\ccelerated program makes it pussibie for buys Wo save @ 
alt year om more, Grades 7-12 Summer session. Pre 
service subjects—mathematics, sciences. svecial attention 
v jounger boys. Sports. tennis courts. 8 football 
ields, gym. Founded 1836. Write tor cetaivg. 

Charies 8. Tippetts, PR.D.. Box OD. Mercersburg, Pa. 








VIRGINIA 
VIRGINIA EPISCOPAL SCHOOL 


_ ss hynchburg, Virginia 

THE FULL siAisvde vw mANHOOD 
A preparatory schoo: for buys in wwe wvuiilis of the 
islue Kidge. High scehvlast.@ stanuards imeure ade- 
quate preparation for col.ege. buil ainletic program 
ncluding teams for younger boys. ihe School aims 
0 develop fully the best in every bey. Vor eata- 
vgue address 


George L. Barton, Jdr., Ph. D., Headmaster 











WASHINGTON, DO. C. 
COAST GUARD PRE? SCHOOL 


SumMer term, june 7 te juiyy 29, preparing ter 
West Point and Annapolis comypetitives. Small 
classes . . . outstanding results . . . reasonable rates. 
weonard O. Hilder 1710 2th St, N. W 

Principal Washi.guwn 6, D. C. 

















LANDON SCHOOL ji" cre, ooo 


taperionwed masters. Limited enrolment. Country 
plug and boarding. Separate tower schovl. Mperts for 
Riding. Catalog. ALBERT E€. ROGERS, A.M., head 
i. 4, Bradiey Lave, Edgemoor, Wash 

“4. D 








ingtem 
STUDY FOR THE NEW WORLD WHERE fT IS —% 
BEING PLANNED —IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL “e. 


The AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY 


Ideal for service-connected students. 80 
acre wooded campus. 2 and 4 year degree 
courses: Arts, Sc'ences, Humanities, Seere- 
tarial Science. Administration. Catalog. 


4505 Mass. Ave., Washington 16, D. C. 





ene 





SULLIVAN SCHOOL 


ANNAPOLIS—WEST POINT PREP 
Lieut t G. J. Hi Retired 
2107 Wyoming Ave., Washingten, DB. ©. 





Bex J, 
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HE Chief of Staff of the Army and 
Mrs. George C. Marshall attended a 
dinner given 24 April by the Australian 
Minister Lady Dixon in honor of the 
Prime Minister of Australia and Mrs. 
Curtin, Among the other guests were 
General and Mrs. Henry H. Arnold, USA. 
Mrs. Roosevelt also gave a reception 
for the visiting Prime Minister and Mrs. 
Curtin, at which Mrs. Robert P. Patter- 
son and Mrs. James V. Forrestal, wives 
of the Under Secretaries of the War and 
Navy Departments, were present. 
——_)-—_ 

Col, Ralph R. Glass, recently retired 
from active duty at Fort Lewis, Wash., 
has purchased a home at 1019 Ardmore 
avenue, Oakland, Calif., where he and 
Mrs. Glass are now residing. 





—_—_o-——__ 

The old-fashioned, commodious George- 
town home of the Under Secretary of War 
and Mrs. Patterson was the scerie of a 
gay gathering Sunday last when the 
feminine contingent of the Army was en- 
tertained, WACS and JANGOS (Junior 
Army and Navy Girls), mingling for tea. 
Mrs. Philip Porter, president of the lat- 
ter, headed the receiving line. 

On the Reception Committee were Miss 
Ella Hariee and Mesdames Richard W. 
Forbes, C. L. Hayen, Harry C. Porter, 
Lavrence Crolius, E. C. Schum, William 
Durat, Frank A. Klaveness and R. M. 
Watson. 

Members of the Jango board poured 
tea during the receiving hours. 

Maj. Bernice L. Keplinger, WAC staff 
officer for the District, marshalled the 
groups coming from Fort Belvoir, Fort 
Myer and Gravelly Point, Fort Washing- 
ton, Bolling Field and the Army Medi- 
cal Center. 

The Hospitality Committee included 
Misses Jean Holloway, Sally Jones, 





Dependable Floral Service—Delivery to all parts ef UBA 
Say it with FLOWERS 
order NOW ... for . . . Birthdays, Anniversaries, 
Graduations, ete. 
or 
BOTMEIS BAY  cccccccccccoccescs May (4th 
MEMORIAL DAY ......c.ceeceeee May 
(Cut Flowers, Corsages, Flowering Plants) 
Send remittance to cover amount you wish to spend, 
date tor delivery, name and address of person to receive 
the and inseription 


for card to 
PARKSIDE FLORIST 


| — Meee Ave. (at 57th St.) New York City 
rlees: 
Meow Vork City .....-cccccesccenss $3.00 up 
Brookivn and Prom ............000- up 
n B. Be sccccccccceses up 








Bachrach is an 
authority on 





portraits of men < 


in uniform as po ier 


Bachrach 


PORTRAIT PHOTOGRAPHERS SINCE 1868 
New York Boston Philadelphia 
Baltimore Washington ‘ 


Service 
Favorite 


Everybody salutes Crosse 



























& Blackwell’s Orange 
Mormalade—the break- 
fast favorite all around 
the world. The order of 


the day: Try it on hot 
eet} buttered toast. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 
Orange Marmalade 
















SERVICE SOCIAL NEWS 














—LSachrach. 
MRS. DeWITT McDOUGAL 
PATTERSON 
who before her recent marriage to 
Lt. Patterson, USN, was Ens. Nancy 
J. Shetky, USNR, daughter of Cap- 
tain and Mrs. G. L. Shetky, USN. 











Frances Lee, Betty McMillan, Mary Mc- 
Neil, Barbara Moreland, Peggy Oster- 
man and Louise Thompson. 

—o-—— 


Lt. Gen, Alexander A. Vandegrift, 
Commandant of the Marine Corps and 
Mrs. Vandegrift will entertain at their 
first at-home since his taking command 
at the Marine Barracks tomorrow from 
5 to 6 o’clock. 

—o-——— 

Brig. Gen. and Mrs. Victor V. Taylor 
dined with Mrs. Garlington Chamberlain 
before departing the Capital for their fu- 
ture home in Santa Barbara, Calif. 

— - —— 

Miss Teresa Emerson, daughter of Col. 
Gouverneur V. Emerson, MC, USA, and 
Mrs. Emerson, arrived in Washington 
Monday and has been the guest of Mrs. 
Henry F. Pipes. Miss Emerson has de- 
parted for Annapolis, where she _ will 
spend several days before returning to 
New York. 

—-O--— 

Mrs, James Defandorf, wife of Colonel 
Defandorf, entertained last Tuesday at 
a bridge luncheon at her home in Chevy 
Chase, complimenting her guest, Mrs. 
Charles Appleman. 


——— 

Col. L. D. Tharp, USA, and Mrs. Tharp, 

and their daughter; Barbara, were the 

guests of Mr. and Mrs. Pierce Riddle for 

a week. They have now returned to 

Colonel Tharp’s station at Fort Omaha. 
Mrs. Tharp is the sister of Mrs. Riddle. 


—_0o-——_- 

Mrs. Felix Johnson, wife of Captain 
Johnson, USN, has returned to Annap- 
olis after a month’s visit in Miami Beach, 
where she was the guest of her uncle, 
Col. Garland Fay, USMC, retired. 


—_0-———- 

Mrs. Thomas Nelson Coppedge, jr., ar- 
rived in the Capital this past week end 
to make “her home base” with her par- 
ents, Captain and Mrs. Atherton Macon- 
dray, at their home in Georgetown. Her 
husband, Lieutenant (jg) Coppedge, 
USN, is now on overseas duty. 

The former Mary Lord Andrews and 
her husband have been in California ever 
since their marriage last October at 
Seminary Hill, Alexandria, Va. 

—o-——_- 

Brig. Gen. and Mrs. Gordon R. Young 
are now at Fort Belvoir, where General 
Young is commandant of the engineer 
school, a command held by Gen. Roscoe 
©. Crawford until recently. 

The Youngs have just come back to the 
States from the Canal Zone. Mrs. Young 
is the former Dorothy Mills, daughter of 
General and Mrs. Mills. 








Mrs. Mortimer Irion returned to the 
Capital Tuesday after a visit of several 
weeks with her son-in-law and daughter, 
Lieut. and Mrs. Frank Whitehouse, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 

———“O—O-— 


Mrs. Arthur G. Robinson, the wife of 
Admiral Robinson, commandant of the 
Naval Operating Base at Trinidad, was 
chairman of the Stage Door Canteen’s 
benefit luncheon held Thursday. This 
much-talked-of event was at the canteen 
headquarters at the Old Schubert-Belasco 
Theater on Lafayette Square. 





Weddings and Engagements 


 ?-_— Admiral and Mrs. Gilbert J. 
Rowcliff announce the engagement of 
their daughter, Caroline Gilbert, to En- 
sign Clifford R. J. Schaible, USNR, son 
of Mr. and Mrs, J. C. Schaible, of Hos- 
mer, S. D. Miss Rowceliff is the grand- 
daughter of Rear Adm. and Mrs. E. H. 
C. Leutze, of Washington, D. C., and the 
late Mr. and Mrs. John W. Roweliff, of 
Peoria, Ill. She is a graduate of Mills 
College, Oakland, Calif., Class of 1943, 
and now has a _ position with the 
United States News. Ensign Schaible is 
a graduate of the University of Minne- 
sota, Class of 1943, and is a member of 
Alpha Tau Omega Fraternity. He is now 
on duty in the Pacific. No date has been 
set for the wedding. 


——g-—— 


Col. and Mrs. Walter C. Phillips have 
announced the engagement of their 
daughter Elizabeth Perry to Mr. Lee 
Mounteastle Kenna, son of Judge and 
Mrs. Jo N. Kenna, of Charleston, W. Va. 
The wedding will take place in June at 
the First Presbyterian Church in 
Charleston. Miss Phillips graduated from 
Stuart Hall, in Stanton, Va. She attend- 
ed the University of Hawaii and is now 
a student at Hollins College, Va. Mr. 
Kenna received his A.B. and LL. B. de- 
grees from Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, belonging to P. B. K. Sigma Chi 
social and Phi Delta Phi legal fraterni- 
ties. 

Mrs. Phillips is now making her home 
at 1570 Kanawha Blvd., while the Colonel 
is serving overseas. 


——9-——- 


Mr. and Mrs. Wilson K. Page, of Olean, 
New York, announce the engagement of 
their daughter, Elizabeth, to Capt. Rus- 
sell F. Greenawalt, AUS, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. William ©. Greenawalt, of Orwigs- 
burg, Pa. 

Miss Page was graduated from Mount 
Holyoke College and is secretary to the 
Dean of the College of Engineering, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N, Y. Captain 
Greenawalt is a graduate of Cornell and 
is now stationed in the Office of the Chief 
of Ordnance, Washington, D. C. 


———-+)--— 


Miss Alice Clarke Woodbury, daughter 
of Brig. Gen. and Mrs. Woodbury, be- 
came the bride of Maj. Edward Gaitley, 
jr., United States Army Air Forces, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. E. D. Gaitley, of Flor- 
ence, S. C., 19 April in St. Luke’s Cathe- 
dral, Orlando, Fla. 

The ceremony was performed by the 
Very Rev. Melville E. Johnson, dean of 
St. Luke’s, who had officiated at the mar- 
riage of the bride’s parents, April 19, 
21 years ago. 

The bride was given in marriage by 
her uncle, Mr. James Holmes, of Jackson- 
ville, in the absence of her father, Brig. 
Gen. Woodbury, who is with the armed 
forces in England. She was lovely in a 
simple two-piece suit of white French 
crepe, the jacket close fitting and 
trimmed with narrow pleated ruffling 
which outlined the lapels and extended 
the length of the coat. A bandeau hat of 
white violets, the back draped with 
white veiling, made a striking contrast 
with her dark hair. Her corsage was of 
gardenias and she carried a_ white 
prayer book, the gift of Dean Johnson. 

The bride’s sister, Miss Sally Wood- 
bury, came from Bartrum’s School in 
Jacksonville to be her sister’s only at- 
tendant. 








Acting as best man for Maj. Gaitie 
was Capt. Joe Carr, who is stationed jy 
Tampa. 

Following the wedding, an informa} 
reception was held in the foyer of the 
Highland Lake Apartments. 

The bride’s table was overlaid with » 
long banquet cloth of Point de Venice 
lace and centered with a tiered wedding 
cake. Bowls of white flowers flanked the 
center decoration. 

Upon returning from their wedding trip 
to the Florida East Coast, Maj. Gaitles 
and his bride will make their home a: 
the Highland Lake. 


—0-—_—— 


Brig. Gen. and Mrs. William Ayres 
Borden announce the engagement of 
their daughter, Miss Dorothy Adams Bor 
den, to Lieut. Hugh Blanchard Vickery 
USN, son of Rear Admiral and Mr 
Howard L. Vickery. : 

The bride-elect was graduated from 
Madeira School, Smith College and the 
Sorbonne and is a member of the Wasb 
ington Junior League. She is the grand 
daughter of Mrs. William C. Borden and 
the late Colonel Borden and of Mrs. Sam 
uel S. Adams and the late Dr. Adams. 

Lieutenant Vickery was graduated 
from the United States Naval Academy. 
class of 1940. He is the grandson of Mrs 
Willis Vickery and the late Judge Vick 
ery, of Cleveland, and of the late Mr. and 
Mrs. John H. Blanchard, of Boston. 


= 


Announcement has been made of the 
engagement of Miss Ann George, daugh 
ter of Brig. Gen. and Mrs. Charles Peas 
lee George, to Capt. Edward Harrisor 
Humphreys, Army Air Forces, son of Mr 
and Mrs. William Humphreys, of Mem 
phis, Tenn. 

The bride-elect, granddaughter of the 
late Charles Curtis, former Vice President 
of the United States, and grandniece of 
Mrs. Edward PB. Gann, of Washington. 
formerly lived in the Capital when her 
father was stationed at Fort Myer, Va 
General and Mrs. “Toddy” George are 
now in San Antonio, and the wedding wil 
take place there 19 May in St. Paul's 
Memorial Church. 


——-—— 


A Navy daughter and a Navy son are 
engaged to be wed, the former, Miss Al 
bie Dora Ansel, daughter of Capt. Wa) 
ter Ansel, USN, and Mrs. Ansel, and her 
fiance, Midshipman Carvel Hall Blair 
USNA, son of Comdr. and Mrs. Roswel 
H. Blair. 

Miss Ansel was graduated from [rent 
School, Baguio, Philippine Islands, ané 
attended Middlebury College in Vermont 
She is a member of Sigma Kappa and 
Tau Omricon Phi Service Sorority. 

Midshipman Blair was graduated frow 
St. Alban’s School in this city and wil 
be graduated from the Naval Academy 1! 
June. 

Captain Ansel is at present on sea duty 
and Mrs. Ansel is living in Annapolis 
while Commander and Mrs. Blair are 12 
Cambridge, where Commander Blair is at- 
tached to the Massachusetts Institute 0 
Technology. 


—_o9-———_ 


All Souls’ Unitarian Church in Wasb 
ington was decorated with white bloe 
soms and candle-lighted for the wedding 
Saturday last, 22 April, of Miss Betts 
Alden Waitt, daughter of Brig. Gen. ané 
Mrs. Alden H. Waitt, and John William 
White, AUS, son of Mr. and Mrs. Jame 
Todd White, of Washington, Dr. Seth 
Brooks officiating. , 

General Waitt escorted and gave his 
daughter in marriage. She wore a gown 
of white marquisette fashioned with 8 
square-cut neckline, fitted bodice and her 
full skirt with ruffled panels fell into @ 
long train. A veil of tulle was held to her 
head by a cap of lace and her shower 
bouquet was of white Iftacs and garde 
nias. 

Mrs. James Teat, roommate of the 
bride at college, was her only attendant 

Cadet James Todd White, Unitee 
States Military Academy, was best map 
for his brother, and the ushers were 
classmates of the bridegroom at Georgt 
Washington School of Medicine. They iD 
cluded Christopher Murphy, Jobn a 
burne and Thomas Waitt, all members. 
the armed forces, and Midshipman Wil 
liam Zeller. 
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Posts and Stations 


ANNAPOLIS, MD. 
24 April 1944 one. 

Naval Academy Women’s Club gave a 
large bridge party last week at the North Sev- 
ern Officers’ Mess for the benefit of the Red 
Cross. The co-chairmen were Mrs. Hull, wife 
of Comdr. Vance Hull, and Mrs. Fletcher, wife 
of Lt. Comdr. J. Stuart Fletcher. Mrs. Bos- 
quet was in charge of prizes. 

Capt. and Mrs. Neal B. Farwell, of Boston, 
and Mrs. Farwell’s sister, Mrs. John BE. Mer- 
rill, jr., wife of Capt. Merrill, USA, have been 
visiting Lt. Comdr. and Mrs. C. B. Farwell, 
of Perry Circle, Naval Academy. 

Comdr. and Mrs. R. N. Ernest entertained 
at dinner Saturday evening in honor of Mrs. 
Elisworth Curry, wife of Col. Curry, USA, of 
North Carolina, who is visiting Mrs. N. Can- 
non Maney, of the Naval Academy. Other 
guests were Comdr. and Mrs. Stuart S. Pur- 
yes, Lt. Comdr. and Mrs. Cannon Maney, and 
Mrs. William H. McKeldin, of Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Jupp, wife of Commodore Stanley 
Jupp, attended the reception last week in 
Washington given by the retiring New Zea- 
land Minister and Mrs. Walter Nash, in honor 
of the Right Hon. Peter Fraser, Prime Min- 
ister of New Zealand and Mrs. Fraser. Mrs. 
Jupp and her daughter, Marshall, are staying 
at Carvel Hall. 

The class of 1921 of the Naval Academy had 
a reunion and oyster roast at the Skeet Club 
last Saturday evening. Many from out of town 

tended. 
=. Thempson, wife of Comdr. Wells 
Thompson, USN, has returned from New York 
and is living wth her parents, Comdr. and 
Mrs. Louis J. Gulliver. 

Lt. Comdr. and Mrs. Donald M. Clay and 
their young daughter, Jesse, arrived last 
week to spend a short time with Lt. Comdr. 
and Mrs. Harold M. Lindsay in their apart- 
ment at the Naval Academy. 

—_o——__ 


NORFOLK, VA. 
27 April 1944 

Mrs. William B. Ellis was hostess Sunday 
aight at a buffet supper given at her home in 
the Larchmont Apartments, in honor of Mrs. 
Laurence O. Matthews, sr., of San Antonio, 
Texas, and Mre. Nancy F. Leonard of New 
York who are visiting Comdr. and Mrs. Lau- 
rence O. Matthews, jr. The other guests in- 
cluded Capt. and Mrs. Robert L. Swart, 
Comdr. and Mrs. Charles C. Howerton, Comdr. 
and Mrs. Laurence O. Matthews, jr., Miss 
Mary Joerg, Lt. Comdr. Charles McManus, 
Lt. Comdr. Jehn Lowes and Lt. Comdr. Rob- 
ert Joerg. 

One of the most interesting of the spring 
weddings will take place next Saturday even- 
ing in Christ and St. Luke's Church when 
Miss Shirley Barker Windholz, daughter of 
Mrs. Louise Henry Windholz and the late Mr. 
Windholg, will become the bride of Lt. Harry 
Innes Warren, 3rd, USNR. The wedding will 
be followed by a reception. Miss Windholz 
has been henored at a number of lovely parties 
this week. Miss Mary Alice Williams was 
hostess at a bridge luncheon on Wednesday 
in honor of the bride-to-be when the guests 
numbered 12; Mrs. James M. Jordan enter- 
tained this week at a bridesmaids’ luncheon 
in the Princess Anne Club at Virginia Beach 
honoring Miss Windholz, and the much-feted 
prospective bride and her fiance will be guests 
of honor at a beautiful luncheon given on Sat- 
urday by Mrs. Legh Richmond Powell, jr., at 
her home on Runnymede Road following the 
rehearsal for the wedding; and preceding the 
rehearsal, Mrs. Charles Edwin Snyder, jr., 
will be hostess at a breakfast at her home on 
Mowbray Arck honoring the bride and mem- 
bers of the wedding party and out-of-town 
guests, 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Field entertained Sat- 
arday night at a supper party in the Norfolk 
Yacht and Ceuntry Club in honor of Lt. and 
Mrs. Sheridan Cabell Dudley who were mar- 
ried recently im Richmond and are making 
their home at the club. Mrs. Dudley is the 
former Miss Cary Edna Winstead of North- 
umberland County. In additiomto Lt. Dudley 
and his bride, the other guests at the supper 
were Comdr. and Mrs. H. A. Bamman, Lt. and 
Mrs. Joseph H, Baker, jr., Mrs. S. V. Priddy 
of Richmond, Mrs. Cornelia McBlair Strib- 
ling, Miss Charlotte Winstead, Lt. John 
Greene and John Colonna. 

Mrs. Sanferd Taylor was hostess Sunday 
afternoon at a trousseau tea given at her home 
on Oak Grove Road, in honor of her daughter, 
Miss Violet Cruser Taylor, whose marriage 
to Lt. Clarkson Monk Price took place last 
Friday. Hours were from 4 to 6 o’clock and 
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the guests numbered fifty. Miss Taylor was 
also guest of honor on Friday evening at a 
miscellaneous shower given by Mrs. Marvin 
Johnson at her home on Mayflower Road when 
the guests numbered 20. 
——_0-—— 
FORT DOUGLAS, UTAH 
18 April 1944 

Mrs. L. B. C. Jones was hostess recently at 
a most a luncheon at the Alta Club, 
Salt Lake City. Thirty guests sat at the 
beautifully appointed table. 

Mrs. Lewis M. Means together with her at- 
tractive daughters, Mrs. F. Waddell and Miss 
Becky Means, have recently arrived to be with 
Colonel Means. 

Lt. Col. R. L. Kapsa and Mrs. Kapsa enter- 
tained at dinner at the Alta Club March the 
eleVenth, The party later attended the formal 
dance at the Officers’ Mes& Fort Douglas. 

There was an informal gettogether at the 
Officers’ Mess in honor of St. Patrick. The 
Mess has become a meeting place for the hun- 
dreds of young officers stationed in this area. 

Maj. Gen. Howard K. Loughry, Chief of 
Finance, USA, was the guest of Col. and Mrs. 
E. "Hara recently. General Loughry 
made the trip from Washington, D. C., to pre- 
sent the Treasury “T” Flag to the civilian 
workers of the Ninth Service Command in 
recognition of the war savings bond program. 
Owing to inclement weather, the ceremony 
was conducted at the Post Theatre, the after- 
noon of March the twenty-fourth. General 
Loughry was honor guest at a cocktail party 
given by Colonel and Mrs. O’Hara, Thursday, 
March twenty-third. 

Saturday, March twenty-fifth was the even- 
ing of the monthly dinner dance at the Offi- 
cers’ Mess. Among the hosts for the evening 
were Col. and Mrs. John H. Wilson who en- 
tertained about thirty guests and Col. and 
Mrs. M. E. Conable who extended their hos- 
pitality to the same number of friends. Cock- 
tails were enjoyed at their respective quarters 
before dinner. 

Mrs. Wing, wife of Col. Charles K. Wing, 
was hostess at a luncheon given at her quar- 
ters Wednesday the twenty-fourth of March. 
Covers were laid for ten. 

Lt. Gordon Jones, USMC, has been spending 
a short leave with his parents, Lt. Col. and 
Mrs. L. B. C. Jones. 

Col. and Mrs. Charles K. Wing have had 
their son, Pfc. Charles K. Wing, with them 
for a few days. 

Lt. Col. Henry I. Ingham has departed for 
a new assignment. Mrs. Ingham plans to 
make her home in San Leandro, Calif., for the 
present. 

——o———_ 


LONG BEACH, CALIF. 
21 April, 1944 

Vice Adm. J. W. Greenslade was in Long 
Beach the first of the week and dined at the 
Riviera Room of Villa Riviera, popular head- 
quarters for the ranking Navy and Army 
contingent. His companions were Capt. 
James T. Alexander, USN, and Major Harry 
A. Mohler, USA. 

Capt. and Mrs. Oliver W. Butler joined the 
naval colony not long ago and were honor 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Philip McCaughan at 
a Sunday afternoon tea. Sharing in the cour- 
tesy were Lt. and Mrs. Adrian W. Davis, also 
naval contingent newcomers. The hosts in- 
vited 100 civilians and several service set 
couples to the affair. 

Preceding the annual ball of Al Malaikah 
Shrine Monday evening at the Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Lt. Comdr. Robert Lang- 
ley, USN, and Mrs. Langley opened their near- 
by Beverly Hills home for a cocktail party. 
Guests were naval officers attached to the 
Navy Hospital in Long Beach and their 
ladies. These incld@ded Capt. J. N. C. Gordon 
and Mrs. Sonia Atkins, Lt. Comdr. and Mrs. 
Maynard Wood, Lt. Comdr. and Mrs. H. D. 
at a and Lt. Comdr. and Mrs. W. A. 

all. 

Empire Room of the Hilton Hotel was the 
scene of an evening reception honoring Capt. 
Marshall T. Hunt, son of Lt. Col. and Mrs. 
Herbert T. Hunt, with 200 ranking Army offi- 
cers, their wives, Navy officers and others at- 
tending. Capt. Hunt was home for a few days 
from Camp Shelby, Miss. 

Mrs. Jess R. Sherrod, wife of Maj. Sherrod, 
USAAC, is the house guest a few weeks of her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. James Rhoten, and her 
small son, Stephen, is with her. Maj. Sherrod 
is director of flying at Minter Field near Bak- 
ersfield. 

Navy Doctors’ Wives Club had as special 
guests at a luncheon in Brittany Kitchen 
Mmes. Charles F. LeComte, Edward F. Kline, 
William M., Stilliphant, Henry Carlisle Knight 
and Marion Wade, whose husbands have been 
prisoners since the Japanese invasion of the 
*hillippines. Mrs. F. H. Haigler is president 
of the club. 


The Searchlight 
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EW names added to the wanted list 

have again lengthened the list, and 
we are waiting for information. Please 
forward all addresses direct to Search- 
light at above address. 

Carter, Mrs. William J., wife, R. Adm. ; Bab- 
bitt, Mrs. Wallace E., wife, Lt., USNR; Baker, 
Mrs. John L., wife, Lt. C., USNR; Battle, 
Mrs. Chariton B., wife, Capt.; Bingham, Mrs. 
James T., wife, Lt. Comdr., '34; Boal, Mrs. 
John K., wife, Lt.; Brown, Mrs. William D., 
wife, Comdr.; Browning, Mrs. C. L., wife, 
Lt. é., 36; Bunker, Mrs. F. H., wife, Comdr.; 
Clarkdon, Mrs. Wm. F., wife, Comdr., USNR; 
Colt, Mra. Stockton B., wife, Lt. C.. USNR; 
Cook, Mrs. R. M., wife, Lt., USMC; Dantzler, 
Mrs. Tilman, wife, Comdr., '24; Doyle, Mrs. 
Thomas, wife, Capt.; Eldredge, Mrs. B. Po 
wife, Capt.; Fagan, Mrs. R., wife, Major, 
USMC-Ret.; Ford, Mrs. Francis D. A., wife, 
Lt. C.; Goebel, Mrs. Charles A., wife, Comdr.; 
Gold, Mrs. Charlies, wife, Comdr., ‘32; Good, 
Mrs. George D., wife, Lt. C., °35; Gray, Mrs. 
John, w Chaplain; Harenburger,' Mrs. 





Cc. H., wife, Lt.; Holeman, Mrs. Charlies J., 
wife, Capt.; Holland, Mrs. Charles G., wife, 
Lt. C., (SC); Jackson, Mrs. C. B., §r., wife, 
Johnson, Mrs. William . wife, 
Capt., "21; Kait, Mrs. Hart, wife, Lt. C.; 
Knight, Mrs. Page, wife, Lt.; Lee, Mrs. 
Charlies L.. wife, Lt. C., °24; Lewis, aise. 
Thomas, wife, Capt.; Long, Mra, John, wife, 
Lt. C., Lucas, Mrs. F. é., wife, Comdr.; 
Maher Mrs. Paul, wife, Comdr.; Marshall, 
Mrs. Preston, wife, Capt.; Mayo, Mrs. Claude, 
wife, Capt.; Mecleary, Mrs. Howard, wife, 
Capt.; Melhorn, Mrs. Kent C., wife, R. Adm.; 
Moore, Mrs. French, wife, Comdr.; Mitchell, 
Mrs. Gelbert H., wife, Comdr., '32; McCann, 
Mrs. W. J., wife, . USMC; McCroskey, 
Mrs. Clyde, jr., wife, Lt. C., °35; Nichols, 
Mrs. Newton L., wife, Capt.; Payne, Mrs. 
Samuel S., wife, Capt.; Pearce, Mrs. J. B., 
jr., wife, Capt., USMC; Perry, Mrs. Wadell 
H., wife, Capt.; Philips, Mrs. John L., wife, 
Lt. C. '34; Porter, Mrs. Carl W., wife, Comdr., 
(CEC); Pratt, Mrs. 8S. H., wife, Capt., USMC; 
Renn, Mrs. Joseph B., wife, Capt., '23; Rob- 
erts, Mrs. Frank, wife, Capt.; Richards, Mrs. 
G. L., wife, Comdr., USNR; Rodgers, Mrs. 
R. H., wife, Comdr.; Sanders, Mrs. Carl 
Herman, wife, Capt.; Smart, Mrs. P. A., wife, 
Chaplain; Small, Mrs. Ernest, wife, Capt.; 
Smith, Mrs. Oscar, wife, Commodore; Snow- 
den, Mrs. Ernest M., wife, Comdr.; Smith, 
Mrs. Robert Hall, wife, Comdr.; Sperry, Mrs. 
E. R., wife, Comdr.; Stone, Mrs. Ellis 8., wife, 
Capt.; Thomas, Mre. Wim. B., wife, Major, 
USMC; Thompson, Mrs. Robert R., wife, 
Capt.; Tyler, Mrs. Carroll, wife, Capt., ‘20; 
Washburn, rs. Edward D., wife, Capt. ; 
Wattles, Mrs. Thomas, wife, Capt.; Welch, 
Mrs. Leo, wife, Capt.; Westholm, Mrs. Rollin 
E., wife, Lt. C.; Williamson, Mre. Thomas B., 
wife, Cumdr., ’23 





The Locators 


(Army——Address: The Locators, P. © 
Box 537, Ft. Leavenworth, Kan.) 











—— note—if you write us for an 
address, and are a wife, sister or 
mother of an army officer, or are other- 
wise connected with army personnel, 
don’t forget to make it clear. That will 
save us the time and trouble of identify- 
ing you, and will assure you a speedier 
reply to your request. The identification 
is necessary to avoid sending informa- 
tion to those interested for commercial 
reasons. 

The Locators will appreciate any help 
that you can give in locating the follow- 
ing: 

ee. Harold Base (Maj.); Mrs. Rosco Bates 
(Maj.); Mrs. Waldo Broberg (Marjorie) (Col., 
Ord.); Mrs. Charles Branshaw (Camille) 
(Brig. Gen.) ; Mrs. Sam Connell (Judy) (Brig. 
Gen.) ; Mrs. E. B. Crabill (Teresa) (Col., Inf.) ; 
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Mrs. Stuart Crawford (Lahoma) (Cel. WA); 
Mrs. Carl J. Codkler (Mildred) (Col., Cav.); 
Mrs. Charles Finley (Helen) (Col., CAC); Mre 
Jack B. Gillespie (Annie Lee) (Lt. Col., AC); 
Mrs. Howard A. Hale (Gladys) (Lt. Col., DC); 
Mrs. Edward Harke (Clare) (?, Inf.); Mrs. 
Benjamin T. Harris (Ruth) (Lt. Cel, Inf.); 
Mrs. Harry H. Hammond (Babs) (LA. Col, 
AC); Mrs. L. H. Hewitt (Birdie) (Col. ee Brig. 
Gen., CE) Mrs. Wm. Kraus (Heary) ( le 
MC); Mrs. James Ear! Lackey (Lt. AC); Mre. 
Vincent Meyer (Agnes) (Brig. Gen.); Mra 
John Mitchell (Margaret) (Lt. (?)); Mre 
A. P. O'Meara (Ellen) (Col., FA); Mra. Nor- 
man Petrocine (Cora) (Lt., AC); Mra. Kart 
Sprengling (Lt. or Capt., wong Mrs. Patrick 
Shea (Florence) (Col. or Gen., FA); Mra. C. 8 
Svare (Cara) (Maj., MC); Mrs. Robert War- 
ren Southerland (Helen) (Lt., AC); Mrs. 
Harry F. Van Leuvan (Betty Dean) (Lt 
Col., AC); Mrs. William Withers (Baakie) 
(Col., Armored Force or GSC). 


Celebrate Octane Week 

Under Secretary of War Patterson will 
be the guest of honor and principal 
speaker on Sunday, 30 April, at the cere 
monies being held at the Wood River, 
Ill, refinery of the Shell Oi] Company, 
commemorating the first shipment to the 
U. 8. Army, Wright Field, of 100-octane 
gasoline ten years ago, and the dedica- 
tion of the twin units of Shell's new 
Catalytic Cracking Plant at Wood River. 
The event will also inaugurate “100 
Octane Week” being celebrated by the 
Army, Navy and the Petroleum Admini- 
stration for War. 

At the Wood River Ceremony, Judge 
Patterson will bury a time capsule con- 
taining a gallon of the original 100- 
octane fuel made ten years ago by Shell. 
the first formula for its manufacture, a 
copy of the contract between Shell and 
the Army, and a scroll citing its history. 
Fifteen minutes of the celebration will 
be carried over the nation-wide hook-up 
of the Army Hour over the N.B.O. with 
Lt. Gen. James H, Doolittle addressing 
the nation and the gathering at Wood 
River from overseas. 











Remember, if you don’t care how you take 
care of your equipment, someone is sure te 
find out about it—maybe the “Old Man”"— 
or maybe a Nazi or a Jap. Heaven help you 
in either case! 
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Text of Admiral King’s Report 
(Continued from Page 1041) 


to the destroyer Smith setting her on fire 
forward and exploding the plane’s torpedo. 
By energetic measures, however, the Smith 
brought the flames under control and was 
able to anaes Ase, During this action dive 
Dombers sco a hit on the South Dakota, 
wounding her commanding officer Captain 
now Rear Admiral) T. L. Gatch, and in- 
icted considerable damage on the light 
eruiser San Juan. 

There were no further attacks and the two 
task forces were ordered to retire independ- 
ently. During the night they were pursued 
by Japanese surface units, which turned 
back when it me clear that the enemy 
attacks were not succeeding. 

Enemy planes estimated to have taken part 
in the attacks on the Hornet and Enterprise 
numbered between 170 and 180. Of that nuim- 
ber 56 were shot down by anti-aircraft fire 
and about the same number by our own 
eee. Our own losses were the Hornet, the 

estroyer Porter, which was torpedoed while 
rescuing ae ye of one of our planes, and 
74 aircraft. We sank no enemy vessels in 
the engagement, and our carrier strength in 
the Pacific was now dangerously low, but 
there were partial compensations. Two 
enemy carriers had been put out of action 
and four Japanese alr groups had been cut 

eces. 





Battle of Guadatocanal 

For a brief period on 26 October, follow- 
ing the all-out enemy attack, the question of 
whether or not we could retain Henderson 
Field hung in the balance. A counterattack 
by Marines and by Army troops, however, 
Testored our lines—the enemy lost 2,200 men 
killed in that attack—and General Vende- 
grift took the offensive on both flanks. Ex- 
cept for a minor setback the following day, 
this constituted the last serious threat by 
enemy land forces on Guadalcanal. 

The enemy still exercised control over the 
waters adjacent to Guadalcanal, and for the 
next two weeks our forces were engaged in 
scattered actions calculated to interfere with 
that contro]. Our submarines attacked Japa- 
nese supply lines, inflicting considerable 
damage, and on the morning of October, 
our light cruiser Atlanta and four destroyers 
bombarded enemy pecwsene near Point Cruz. 
On the next day the Marines, supported by 
naval gunfire, crossed the Matanikau River 
and by November 3, had advanced beyond 
Point Cruz. On the evening of 2 November, 
the Japanese had landed about 1.500 men 
and some artillery east of Kuli Point but 
were unable to support that unit, and after 
our naval forces bombarded the beach heads, 
destroying stores and ammunition, the force 
was driven into the jungle and eventually 
exterminated. On 7 November, our aircraft 
from Henderson Field inflicted heavy dam- 
on on an enemy light cruiser and two de- 
stroyers and shot down a number of enemy 
planes. 

By this time it must have been apparent.-to 
the Japanese that their position was not be- 
ing sufficiently improved by their continued 
night landings from surface craft dispatched 
from ‘neighboring islands (vur PT boats 
based at Tulagi attacked them repeatedly, 
sinking a destroyer and many landing craft). 
As evidence of that realization they again 
began to concentrate surface.forces in the 
Rabaul-Buin area and by 12 November, were 
estimated to be ready with two carriers, four 
battleships, five heavv cruisers, about 30 de- 
etroyers and enough transports for a 
decisive invasion attempt. To oppose this 
force we had two new battleships, four heavy 
cruisers, one light cruiser, three anti-air- 
craft light cruisers, and 22 destroyers. The 
damaged Enterprise was not ready for 
action and we were outnumbered in land- 
based a'reraft. 

Our troops on Guadalcanal had been rein- 
forced on 6 November, but more supplies and 
reinforcements were vitally needed. Under 
these circumstances, Vice Admiral (now 
Admiral) William F, Halsey, jr., who on 18 
October, had replaced Vice Admiral Ghorm- 
ley as Commander, South Pacific Force, 
realized that we would have to cover our 
supply lines and at the same time counter 
the expected enemy offensive, otherwise our 
position in the South Pacific would 
seriously jeopardized. Following this gen- 
eral plan, Rear Admiral (now Vice Admiral) 

. K. Turner was placed in charge of the 
supply operation and Rear Admirals D. J. 
Callaghan and Norman Scott assigned to 
command the covering forces. In addition, 
Rear Admiral Turner was to he enpeeeted 
by a task force commanded by Rear Admiral 

inknid, built around the damaged Enter- 

rise und the battleships Washington and 
vuth Dakota, 

Ov the morning of 11 November, three of 
our cargo vessels escorted by Rear Admiral 
Scott's task force reached Guadalcanal and 
began unloading off Lunga Point. Loading 
Operations were interrupted by an air at- 
tack about four hours later which damaged 
the transport Zeilin and by a second air at- 
tack two hours after that. Our protecting 
aircraft and anti-aircraft batteries took a 
beavy toll of both attacking air groups. We 
lost a total of seven planes. Our escorts, 
under Rear Admiral Scott, retired to Indis- 
pensable Strait for the night. 

On the morning of the 12th, the second 
contingent of ships with supplies and rein- 
forcements, under Rear Admirals Turner 
and Callaghan, arrived and joined forces 
with Rear Admiral Scott. Unioad.ng was im- 
mediately begun. As on the previous day, 
the enemy delivered an air attack in the 
afternoon but so effective was our air op- 
Position that only one of about 25 bombers 
and torpedea planes escaped. One damaged 
enemy plane, however, dived onto the San 
Francisco, starting a number of minor fires 
al 

Meanwhile, our scouts had located strong 
eMemy avices vear.ug down on Guadalcanal 





from the northwest, disposed in _ three 
groups. To meet that force Rear Admiral 
Turner assigned two heavy cruisers, one 
light cruiser, two anti-aircraft light cruisers 
and eigut destroyers to Rear Aumirai Cal- 
laghan and withdrew with the transports 
and cargo vessels, escorted by three destroy- 
ers. The plan was for Rear Admiral! Cal- 
laghan to fight a delaying action, so that the 
battleship-carrier force under Rear Admiral 
Kinkaid would have time to intercept the 
Japanese landing forces believed to be en 


route. 

After Rear Admiral Callaghan’s force had 
escorted the transport group clear of the 
area, it reentered the sound shortly after 
midnight through Lengo Channel for the 
urpose of searching the vicinity of Savo Is- 
and. Near Lunga Point three groups of 
enemy ships were picked up to the north- 
westward and shortly afterward a fourth 
group to the northward. Our own force was 
a single column, with four destroyers in the 
van, five cruisers in the center, and four 
destroyers in the rear. In that situation— 
which was by no means as clear then as it is 
now, it being a very dark night with no 
moon—accurate identification of enemy ships 
was almost imposs.ble, and in the darkuess 
the forces nearly collided with each other be- 
fure a gun was fired. 

The action began when the Japanese il- 
luminated our suips with searcougnts and 
both sides opened fire at close range. Im- 
mediate results of the exchanges of guntire 
were favorable to us. An enemy ship in the 
right hand group blew up within a minute 
under the tire from the San Francisco and 
other ships, and on the other side, two 
enemy cruisers burst into flames. Other ves- 
sels were set on fire, and the Atlanta be- 
lieved she sank one of a division of Japanese 
destroyers crossing ahead of her. Simul- 
taneously, the Atlanta, atter sufiering some 
h.ts herself, took a light cruiser under fire. 
At this pvint the Atiunta was struck by a 
torpedo and with all power lost, her rudder 
jammed. While she was circling, an enemy 
heavy cru.ser battered her heavily, starting 
intense fires and killing Rear Admiral Scott 
aud many other personnel on board. 

A few minutes later the San Francisco 
found herself engaged with an enemy battle- 
ship in the enemy center group. In addition 
to the tire of the San Francisco, the battle- 
ship was attacked by the Lalfey, aud the 
Cushing, although badly damaged, scored 
torpedo hits on her. The Laffey, during this 
part of the action, was hit by a torpedo and 
later blew up. The Cushing was put out of 
action by gunfire. 

The Barton was also torpedoed and sank 
almost uunmediately, but the O’Bannon closed 
with the battleship and made more torpedo 
hits. By this time, the Portland had wrecked 
a destroyer, but had been torpedved herself, 
and the Juneau, having lost all tire control, 
retired from the action. 

The San Francisco, assisted by the Port- 
land (which responded to Rear Admiral Cal- 
laghan’s radio, “We want the big ones’), 
concentrated fire on the battleship, the 
Helena, meanwhile, engaging an enemy 
cruiser firing at the San f#raucisco, At tuis 
point, a salvo from the enemy battleship 
smashed the San Francisco’s bridge, killing 
Reur Admiral Callaghan, Captain Cassin 
Young, commanding oflicer of the San 
Franc.sco, and many other officers and men; 
but the San Francisco continued to tire, and 
before she was put out of action she had also 
accounted for a destroyer. 

To recapitulate the uamages sustained in 
the first 15 minutes of the action: 

The Cushing had been put out of action by 
guniire and was dead in the water; the Laf- 
tey had sunk, the Sterrett and O’Bannon had 
been damaged; the Atlanta was burning, and 
the San Francisco and Portland were badly 
holed. The Juneau had been torced to leuve 
the action, and the Barton had blown up. 
The Helena had suifered minor damage. Onty 
the Aaron Ward, Monssen and Fletcher re- 
mained undamaged. 

The three undamaged destroyers con- 
tinued the attack with gunfire and torpedoes, 
each scoring hits on cruisers and destroyers, 
the Monssen in addition having scored tor- 
pedo hits on the damaged enemy battleship. 
an detivering those attacks, however, the 
Monssen suunered damage which forced her 
to be abandoned, and the Sterrett, also dam- 
aged by guunre, had to ret.re. Tue activn, 
which lasted 24 minutes, and which was oue 
of the most furious sea battles ever tought, 
was terminated when the Fletcher torpedved 
an enemy heavy cruiser. During the last few 
minuces of the action the scattered Japanese 
forces had been firing at each other. 

After the firing censed, the Helena, San 
Francisco, and Fletcher joined up, proceeded 
out the bay, and later fell in witu the Junea, 
O'Bannon, and Sterrett. At daylight the next 
morn.ug the Portland observed a Japanese 
battleship circling siowly northwest of Savo 
Isiand, with a cruiser standing by. The At- 
lanta was near the beach, buc her fires had 
been extinguished. The Cushing and Mons- 
sen were vl fie, and the Aarvuw Ward was 
dead in the water. Observing an enemy de- 
stroyer suvuth of Savo Island, the Portland, 
still turning in circles, sank it. Our planes 
interrupted the Japanese battleship firing at 
the Aaron Ward. 

The Cushing and Monssen finally went 
down, and as the cond.tions on bvard the 
Atlanta were impossible to control she had 
to be sunk on the afternoon of the 13h. 

Just before noon on the 13th, the damaged 
Juneau was attacked by an enemy submarine 
and sank almost immediately with heavy 
personnel losses. 

On the morning of 13 November, the En- 
terprise launched a flight of torpedo planes 
which found the Japanese battleship and 
tired three torpedoes into it. Other attacks 
on the battleship were made by Army planes 
and other land-based aircraft from Guadal- 
canal and Espiritu Santo, and sometime dur- 
ing the evening the battleship sank. 

On the morning of the lith, a strong enemy 
furce of cruisers and destrvyers shelled Hen- 
deisun Fieid. A tew planes were destroyed, 
but the field was not damaged, and the bom- 
bardment was broken off when the force was 
attacked by our PT boats. Subsequently, 





lanes from Henderson Field (including En- 
erprise planes there) attack and hit two 
heavy cruisers, one of which was later sub- 
jected to a second attack by Enterprise 
planes. Other planes hit a light cruiser, and 
still another attack group from the Enter- 
prise scored hits on a second light cru_ser. 

As anticipated, an enemy transport force, 
preceded by a heavy advance guard of battle- 
ships, cruisers and destroyers, was discov- 
ered north of Guadalcanal. This obviously, 
was the main invasion force, and was es- 
corted by fighter planes. Throughout the 
14th, this transport group was subjected to 
heavy air attack by our forces, which re- 
sulted in the destruction of six transports, 
the probable destruction of two more, and 
the damaging of four. The four damaged 
vessels continued to Guadalcanal and »Seached 
themselves on Cape Esperance that evening. 
Our losses in these attacks were slight. 

Rear Admiral W. A. Lee, jr., with the 
Washington, South Dakota, and Enterprise 
had been unable to reach the scene of the 
action before early evening on the 14th. Upon 
arrival he was ordered to conduct a search, 
his objective being to intercept and destroy 
enemy bombardment forces and the trans- 
port force itself. 

Shortly after eg a Japanese force 
was reported north of Savo Island, headed 
west. ontact was made by the Washington 
which immediately opened fire on the leading 
target. The South Dakota also opened tire, 
selecting the third ship as her target. Both 
targets disappeared and were presumed sunk. 
Simultaneously, four of our destroyers, which 
were leading the battleships, attacked an 
enemy group of six to ten ships, which also 
were taken under fire by the secondary bat- 
teries of our battleships. During this part 
of the action, the Preston was sunk by gun- 
fire, the Benham was damaged by a torpedo, 
and the Walke was hit by both torpedoes and 
gunfire. The Walke was abandoned and sank 
in a few minutes. The remaining destroyer, 
the Gwin, was damaged and forced to retire. 

At this stage of the action all of our de- 
stroyers had been eliminated but neither the 
Washington nor the South Dakota had been 
hit. The Washington soon located new tar- 
gets, one of which was a battleship, and im- 
mediately opened fire. The South Dakota 
fired on an enemy ship which had turned 
on her searchlights. The enemy in returning 
the fire concentrated on the South Dakota. 
The result of, this exchange was that the 
South Dakota shot out all lights, and appar- 
ently sank one of the illuminating vessels, 
but was herself hit, suffering considerable 
damage to her upper works. The Washing- 
ton continued to fire at the battleship, and 
after setting her on fire and after inflicting 
damage on other ships, forced the enemy to 
retire, The enemy battleship is believed to 
have been sunk in this action. 

The action having been broken off, and the 
South Dakota and Washington having be- 
come separated, both ships retired, and 
joined up the next morning. At daylight on 
November 15, the four Japanese vessels which 
had beached themselves on Guadalcanal were 
bombed by aircraft from Henderson Field, 
and shelled Marine artillery. The destroyer 
Meade, which now exercised complete contrul 
in the area, all by herself, then completed 
the destruction of the beached ships by 
leisurely bombardment. The three day _—~ 
ended with an air engagement between En- 
terprise fighters from Henderson Field and 
a flight of about 12 Zeros. 

The Battle of Guadalcanal, in spite of heavy 
losses we sustained, was a decisive victory 
for us, and our position in the Southern Solv- 
mons was not threatened again seriously by 
the Japanese. Except for the Tokio ex- 
press” which, from time to time succeeded in 
landing small quantities of supplies and re- 
inforcements, control of the sea and air in 
the southern Solomons passed to the United 
States. 

eens ev e028 

After the Battle of Guadalcanal, our forces 
on the island retained the offensive, hunting 
down the Japanese in the jungles and gradu- 
ally driving them westward. The First 
Marine Division was gradually withdrawn 
and replaced by army troops, and in Decem- 
ber General Vandegrift turned over com- 
meant to Major General A, M,. Patch, U. 8. 

rmy. 

At the end of November, however, another 
powerful Japanese attempt to relieve Guadal- 
canal was suspected, and in order to counter 
such a move, Admiral Halsey placed a force 
consisting of the heavy cruisers Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Northampton and Pensacola, 
the light cruiser Honolulu, and four destroy- 
ers under the command of Rear Admiral C. 
H. Wright. 

The Battle of Tassafaronga (Lunga Point). 

On November 30, Rear Admiral Wright 
reached the entrance to Savo Sound, where 
he was joined by two more destroyers. Late 
that night, while crossing the sound, his 
force made contact with seven enemy ships, 
and as the range closed, the destroyers in the 
van opened fire with torpedoes. Shortly af- 
terward all ships were directed to open fire. 

Immediate results of the fire appeared de- 
cidedly favorable but because of the visibility 
we were unable to get a clear picture of the 
enemy formation, and there was a temporary 
lull in the action. 

The Minneapolis and New Orleans soon 
engaged new targets, one of which blew up. 
At this time, however, both the Minneapoiis 
and New Orleans were struck by torpedoes 
and a tew winutes later the Pensacuia and 
Northampton were also torpedoed, the latter 
being so badly damaged that she had to be 
abandoned. Undamaged ships undertook to 
cluse with the enemy but were unable to 
regain contact. 

The effect of this engagement was to break 
up a Japanese reinforcing attempt, but only 
at severe cost. Our three damaged cruisers, 
however, reached port safely and were re- 
paired and refitted. 


The Evacuation of Guadaicanal 


With the exception of encounters with the 
“Tokio express,” surface naval action in the 
Guadalcanal] area ended with the Battle of 





Tassafaronga (Lunga Point). 

On land, our forces gradually compresseq 
and weakened the enemy, and by January 
the Japanese ground forces on fke island 
which had not been adequately supported 
occupied a most favorable postion. Under 
these circumstances, and bearing in ming 
the events of the past few weeks, it wag reas. 
onable to expect another effort on the part 
of the enemy to retake Guadalcanal. ‘The 
Japanese had had time to repair and reor- 
ganize their surface forces and to replace 
their carrier air groups, and therefore when 
there were heavy increases in shipping at 
Buin and Rabaul late in January, and a step. 
ping up of air activity, it appeared that they 
were ready to move. Bhips available to Ad- 
miral Halsey to prevent such a move now 
consisted of three new battleships, four old 
battleships, two carriers, three auxiliary 
carriers, three heavy cruisers, seven light 
cruisers, two anti-aircraft light cruisers and 
numerous destroyere—a force considerably 
stronger than any we had had in the area up 
to that time. 

On January 27, a convoy left New Calledonia 
for Guadalcanal. On January 29, the heavy 
cruiser Chicago (a unit of the covering force 
for the convoy) was torpedoed and badly 
damaged by enemy planes in a night attack, 
and the next afternoon she was again at- 
tacked by planes, the damage inflicted being 
so severe that she sank immediately after 
being abandoned. In an effort to cover the 
Chicago, the destroyer Lavallette was also 
torpedoed. 

The convoy reached Guadalcanal without 
damage, unloaded, and departed on the 3ist. 
On the following day Army troops were 
landed behind enemy ground forces at Ver- 
shue. While engaged in covering the landing 
craft- used in this operation two destroyers, 
the Nicholas and the DeHaven were attacked 
by enemy dive bombers, and the DeHaven 
was sunk. 

In anticipation of another attack on the 
island our forces were disposéd south of 
Guadalcanal, and aircraft dispatched by Ad- 
miral Halsey and General MacArthur carried 
out daily attacks on enemy air fields in the 
Bismarcks and Northern Svlomons. The first 
week in February the “Tokio expresses” were 
increased in size, and it soon became appar- 
ent that the enemy was evacuating what lit- 
tle strength he had left on the island. On 
the night of February 7-8, 1943, exactly six 
months after our landing in the Solomons, 
the enemy completed his withdrawal. On 
February 8, our troops on Guadalcanal, 
which had been closing in on the enemy from 
both sides, joined forces, and the first Solo- 
mons campaign, except for incidental mop- 
ping up, ended. 


New Georgia and Bougainville Campaigns 


(Includes New Guinea Operations) 

The evacuation of Guadalcanal on Febru- 
ary 8, 1943, was by no means an indication 
that the Japanese were retiring from the 
Solomons Islands. On the contrary, there 
was ample evidence that they would make 


every effort to retain their positions in the 
Solomons and in New Guinea. Conversely, 


having pushed them out of the Southern 
Solomons area our next undertaking was to 
push them out of the Northern Solomons. 
The most important enemy position in the 
Northern Solomons was an airfield they had 
constructed on Munda Point on the south- 
west coast of New Georgia Island, but con- 
struction of a secondary base near the mouth 


of the Villa River on the southern tip of 
Kolombangara Island had begun in the lat- 
ter part of December. These two airfields 


constituted a threat to our position on Guad 
alcanal, about 200 miles away, and were 
therefore repeatedly attacked by aircraft 
from Guadalcanal during January, Febra- 
ary, and March. In addition, our surface 
forces conducted a series of bombardments 
of those positions. Manda was bombarded 
on the night of January 4, by a task group 
of cruisers and destroyers. The Villa-Stan- 
more District of Kolombangara Island was 
shelled on the night of January 23-24. On 


the nights of March 5-6, and May 12-13, both 
airfields were bombarded simultaneously. 
Neither the air attacks nor the bombardments 
were successful in putting the airfields out 
of commission for more than a day or two at 
a time. : 
On February 21, onr forces made landings 
in the Russell Islands, 60 miles northwest of 
Guadalcanal, and immediateiy began the con- 
struction of strong defenses. cs 
On March 1, in an attempt to reinforce New 
Guinea, the Japanese sent two convoys total- 
ling 21 vessels through the Bismarck 5ea. 
Both convoys were discovered and were al- 


most completely destroyed by U. S. Army 
and Allied. aircraft in a three day running 
attack. 


Extensive preparations were_ now being 
made for the invasion of New Georgia, an 
although there were no noteworthy naval en- 
gagements for some time, serial operations 
were intensified throughout the South Pacific 


area. Japanese raids were fre juent an? 
heavy even though carried out af severe — 
to the enemy. During this period of ee 


up air operations, our advance base in 
Russell Islands was in constant use by our 
lanes. ; 
von June 16, one of the most furious a'r 
battles of the Pacific war was fought over 
Guadalcanal. A force of enemy aircraft es : 
mated at 60 bombers and 60 fighters was me 
by eightiz more than 100 U. S. fighters 


avy 

manned by army, marine corps, and n Hd 
- result of this encounter ?% 
ae AR t a cost of six 


enemy planes were shot down a : 
United Btates fighters lost, one landing ship 
(tank) and one cargo vessel damaged. ‘ 

On the night of June 20, as a preliminary 
to the invasion of New Georgia, a task group 
of cruisers and destroyers under the com- 
mand of Rear Admiral A. 8. Merrill bom: 
barded Villa-Stenmore and the Buin- —_ 
land area near the southeast end of Bouga) 4 
ville Island. After the operation was uncet 
way, both Munda and Villa airfields were 7 

atedly bombed. seal 
"Se Jane 30, surprise landings were yo 
ally unopposed in the Woodlark and 


(Please turn to Page 1046) 
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Born 


AOKERMAN — Born at Baptist Hospital, 
New Orleans, La., 10 April 1944, to Col. and 
Mrs. Stephen W. Ackerman, USA, a son, 
Scott Fulton Ackerman, grandson of Brig. 
Gen. and Mrs. W. 8. Fulton, Ft. Benning, 
Ga. 


AUSTIN—Born at the Flower and Fifth 
Avenue Hospital, New York City, 17 April 
1944, to Lt. (jz) and Mra. John Page Austin, 
USNR, a danghter, Judith Page. Lieutenant 
Austin is serving overseas. 

BETZEL — Born in Georgetown Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., 24 April 1944, to Lt. and 
Mrs. Albert F. Betzel, USN, a son, Bruce. 
Mrs. Betzel is the former Peggy Lavender. 

BISSELL—Born in Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., 22 April 1944, to 
Capt. and Mrs, Howard Bissell, ASF, a daugh- 
ter. 

BREWER—Born in Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington,, D. C., 21 April 1944, 
to Maj. and Mrs. John E. Brewer, CE, a 
daughter. 

BUBERT — Born at Maryland General Hos- 
pital, Baltimore, Md., 11 April 1944, to Lt. 
and Mrs. Charles K. Bubert, a daughter, 
Susan Parker, Lieutenant Bubert is in Eng- 
land. 

COFFELT—Iorn in Water Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., 22 April 1944, 
to M. Sgt. and Mrs. Pan! S. Coffelt, AAF, a 
daughter. 

DAV1IS—Born at Walter Reed General Hos- 
ital, Washington, D. C., 20 Anril 1944, to 
“apt. and Mrs. Kenneth Davis, SC, a son. 

DEAN—Born in Walter Reed General Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C., 18 April 1944, to 
Capt. and Mrs. Jordan A. Dean, Ord., a son. 

FOX — Born at the Swedish Hosrital, 
Seattle, Wash., 20 Anril 1944, to Lt. and Mrs. 


Littleton Fox, USNR, a daughter, Phyllis 
Brand. 
GRANT Born in Walter Reed General 


Hospital, Washington, D. C., 20 April 1944, to 
ist Lt. and Mrs. Herbert E. Grant, SC, a 
danghter. 

GREEN—forn in Waiter Reed General Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C., 20 April 1944, to 
2nd Lt. and Mrs. Samuel Green, FA, a son. 

GUNN—Born in Walter Reed General Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C., 18 April 1944, to 
Capt. and Mrs. Jan V. Gunn, CE, a son. 

HOLT—PBorn at the Family Hospital, Naval 
Air Station, San Diego, Calif., 11 April 1944, 
to Lt. and Mrs. Frank Harrison Holt, a 
daughter, Leslie Templeton Holt. 

JACKSON—Born at St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Madison, Wisc., 14 April 1944, to Lt. and Mrs. 
Robert I. Jackson, Inf., a son, Jack Jay. 
Lieutenant Jackson, the son of Lt. Col. and 
Mrs. Leo M. Jackson, is on duty with the 13th 
Armored Division. 

JONES—Born at Walter Reed General Hos- 

pital, Washington. D. C.. 12 April 1944, to Lt. 
Col. and Mrs. Clyde L. Jones, USA, a daugh- 
ter, Lydna Neal, grandneice of the late Col. 
and Mrs. William G. MeKay, USA. 
_ LE BLANC—RBorn in Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., 23 April 1944, 
~ Maj. and Mrs. Francis J. LeBlanc, ASF, a 
on. 

MORGAN—Born at Sloane Hospital, New 
York, N. ¥., 18 April 1944, to Lt. and Mrs. 
J. William Morgan, USNR, their second son, 
Richard Wint Morgan. 

_MOULDER—Born at Stanford Lane Hos- 
pital, San Francisco, Calif., 16 April 1944, to 

- Set. and Mrs. Bernard BW. Moulder, a 
daughter, Linda Suzanne. 

NEWMAN—Born in Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., 20 April 1944, 
to Maj. and Mrs. Hartley S. Newman, AUS, 
a daughter. 

_PARKER — Born in Newport Hospital, 
Newport, R. I., 19 April 1944, to Lt. Comdr. 
and Mrs. Henry Seabury Parker, ir.. USNR, 
& son, Henry Seabury Parker, 3d 

PELTON — Born at Overlook Hospital, 
semmnlt. 5 = eg to Lt. and Mrs. 

ow H, Pelton, > NR, 
Deborah Notice Pelee ), USNR, a daughter, 

POMEROY — Born at Columbia Women’s 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., 20 April 1944, 
to Lt. (jg) and Mrs. Lawrence A. Pomeroy, 
ir., USNR, a daughter, Louise Aldrich. 
pRILEY—Born at Moore County Hospital, 
3 nehurst, N, C., 23 April 1944, to Lt. and Mrs. 
pines W ilson Riley, jr., a son, James Wilson 
ze. Third, grandson of Col. and Mrs. 
ames Wilson Riley of Belle Haven, Green- 
wich, Conn., and of Mrs. Russell Adams Clapp, 
r., of “Lazy Acres,” Fairfield, Conn.. and 
omer of Lt. Col. Joseph C. Anderson, 
P, », USA, and of Lt. Comdr. Van Ostrand 
Penns. USN, Lieutenant Riley is on duty at 
a Bragg, N. C.. with the Field Artillery, 
= 2° and Mrs. Riley are living at Southern 
gnac KEY—Born in Plmira, N. Y., 21 April 
o44, to Capt. and Mrs. Edward Huntley 
er ey DC, USA, a sen, Robert Schmidt 
OC key. 
;ROSEN—Born in Walter Reed General Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C., 18 April 1944, to 
Maj. and Mrs. Leo Rosen, SC, a son. 


SCHELLING—Born at the Naval Hospital 
Key West, Fla., 13 April 1944, to Lt. and Mrs. 
= ert Ayres Schelling, USN, a daughter. 
Fatricia Anne, granddaughter of Capt. and 

~" sae ot. aeptiting, Cranes. Tex., and of 

. and Mrs. Murre . R N 
South Arlington, Va. , nn 


sine MERBERGER — Born at Duke Univer- 
ty Hospital, Durham, N. C., 13 April 1944, 


to Lt. and Mrs. - 
font at a Mrs annere J. Scherberger, a 


DI ERR —Born at Norfolk General Hos- 
oe Hl orfolk, Va., 19 April 1944, to L.t and 
Scherr, Sd Scherr, jr.. USNR, a son, Harry 


;SE'TZ—Rorn at Hunter Fleld Base Hos- 
pital, Savannah, Ga., 26 March 1944, to Lt. 
a l. and Mrs. George H. 
Aughter, Katherine Mary. 


Seits, jr.. CAC, a 











Births - Marriages « Deaths 


(Ne charge for service announcements. Please notify promptly. 








SIMMONS—Born at Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., 19 April 1944, 
to 2nd Lt. and Mrs. John F. Simmons, AAF, 
a daughter. 

SLRKEN—Born in Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., 24 April 1944, to 
a and Mrs. Joseph G, Sirken, MC, a daugh- 
er. 

VAN LIBW—Born in Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., 23 April 1944, 
to T. Sgt. and Mrs. Harry J. Van Liew, OCS, 
a son, 

VARDEN—Born in Highland Park Hos- 
pital, Highland Park, Ill., 20 April 1944, to 
Capt. and Mrs. Harry James Varden, QMC, a 
daughter, Mary Victoria, weight ten pounds. 

WALKER—Born in St. Vincent’s Hospital, 
New York City, 22 April 1944, to Lt. (jz) and 
Mrs. Thomas J. Walker, USNR, a daughter, 
granddaughter of the Postmaster General and 
Mrs. Frank C. Walker. 

WILLINGHAM — Born in Walter Reed 
General Hospital, Washington, PD. C., 22 
Anril 1944, to WO (jg) Theo B. Willingham, 
AUS, a son, 

YUCIKAS—Born in Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., 21 April 1944, 
to T. Sgt. and Mrs. Stanley Yucikas, AAF, 


a son, . 
Married 


ABBINK-BRITTAIN — Married in Alex- 
andria, Va., 17 April 1944, Miss Barbara Ruth 
Brittain, daughter of Maj. and Mrs, John B. 
Brittain, USA, to Lt. John Basil Abbink, 
APPLE-GLENN — Married in the U. 8. 
Naval Academy Chapel, Annapolis, Md., 19 
April 19#44, Miss Patricia Anne Glenn to Ens. 
Robert BE. Apple, USN. 

ARNOLD-MEYER—Married in St. Joseph's 
Episcopal Church, Queens Village, Long Is- 
land, N. . 20 April 1944, Miss Hazel F. 
Meyer to T. Sgt. Albert E. Arnold, jr., AUS. 

ARONSON-ALEXANDER — Married in 
New York City, 23 April 1944, Miss Muriel Ann 
Alexander to Capt. Harold James Aronson, 
AUS, stationed at Yale University. 

BELL-TAYLOR — Married in the chapel at 
Camp Chaffee, Ark., 8 April 1944, Miss Wilma 
— Taylor to Lt. Robert Gurley Bell, 


BESCO-McVEIGH — Married in the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, New York, N. Y., 20 
April 1944, Miss Katherine Blake McVeigh to 
Ens. Stephen Basco, USNR, who had just re- 
turned from the South Pacific area. 

BRICKLEY-HICKOX — Married in New 
York City, 22 April 1944, Miss Lydia Hickox 
to Lt. Richard L. Brickley, AUS. 

CAPPELLI-YEOMANS — Married in the 
Marble Collegiate Church, New York, 21 April 
1944, Miss Maxine Yeomans to Lt. (jg) Ray- 
mond J. Capelli, USNR. 

COLEMAN-RIDDICK — Married in Al 
Souls Episcopal Church, Miami Beach, Fla., 
15 April 1944, Miss Mary Jane Riddick to 
Ens. Nathaniel Ragsdale Coleman, USNR. 

CROSS-PHILLIPS — Married in Church of 
Good Shepherd, Meadowbrook, Va., 19 April 
1944, Miss Eleanor Royce Phillips to Lt. 
Charles Brinson Cross, jr., USNR. 

DAVIDSON-WINDER — Married in 
Mathews, Va., 16 April 1944, Miss Eloise Byrd 
wieder to Ist Lt. Charles Albert Davidson, 

DPEARING - BROWN — Married in_ the 
Aldersgate Methodist Church, in Washington, 
D. C., 15 April 1944, Miss Betty Jean Brown, 
daughter of Rep. and Mrs. Clarence J. Brown 
of Blanchester, Ohio, to Lt. LeRoy M. Dear- 
ing, USNR 

DEGELE-FORD — Married in All Saints 
Chapel, Baltimore, Md., 24 March 1944, Miss 
Marjorie Jennings Ford to Ens. John Edward 
Degele, USNR. 

DODD-BERLINGER — Married in All 
Saints Church, Baltimore, Md., 15 April 1944, 
Miss Mimi Elaine Berlinger to Ens. John 
Dudley Dodd, USNR. 

DODGE-MORRELL Married in Hunting- 
ton Valley Chapel, New Canaan, Conn., 20 
April 1944, Miss Mariorie Morrell to Lt. 
James Mapes Dodge, 2d, AAF. 

DONAHOE-USHER — Married in Our Lady 
of Lourdes Church, Bethesda, Md.. 17 April 
1944, Ens. Mary Doris Usher, NNC to Lt. 
Pau! L. Donahoe, USNR. 

ELLIS-RAFFERTY — Married in Gains- 
ville, Fla., 8 April 1944, Miss Muriel Raffertv. 
daughter of Chaplain and Mrs. William H. 
Rafferty, to Lt. E. William Ellis, jr., AAF. 

EMERSON-DAVIS — Married in the First 
Preshyterian Church, Hollvwood, Fla.. 11 
April 1944, Ens. Harriet Elizabeth Davis, 
TSNR, to Lt. (jg) Frederick Alvin Emerson, 
USNR. 

FOOTE-STEPFIENS — Married in_ the 
chapel at Schofield Barracks, T. H.. 25 March 
1944, Lt. Fleanor Marie Stephens, ANC, to Lt. 
Irving Jefferson Foote, USA. 

FORD-MURPHY — Married in the Roman 
Catholic Church of the Sacred Heart, Jersey 
City, N. J., 20 April 1944, Miss Grace Eileen 
Murphy to Lt. Robert E. Ford, AUS. 


FULTON-KING—Married in Lake Forest, 
Til., 21 April 1944, Miss Sarah Fenton King to 
Ens. Arthur Davis Fulton, jr., USNR. 


GAITLEY-WOODBURY — Married in 8t. 
T.nke’s Cathedral, Orlando, Fla., 19 April 1944, 
Miss Alice Clarke Woodbury, daughter of 
Brig. Gen. and Mrs. Woodbury, to Maj. Ed- 
ward, Gaitley, AAF. The dean of the Cathe- 
dral performed the ceremony, having on the 
same date twenty-one vears ago officiated at 
the wedding of the bride’s parents. 


GILSTRAP-NELSON — Married in_ St. 
Matthews Lutheran Church, Washington, 
PD. €¢.. 15 April 1944, Y2c Mabel Jean Nelson, 
USNR, to Lt. Jack Thomas Gilstrap, AUS. 











GORDON-BRADY — Married in the Church 
of the Transfiguration, New York City, 20 
April 1944, Miss Jean Brady to Ens. George 
Heaton Gordon, USNR. 

GOULD-JAEGER — Married in Glen Ridge, 
N. J., 23 April 1944, Miss Vivian Jaeger to 
Ens. Gregory Gould, USNR. 

HAVENS-DARLINGTON — Married in St. 
Paul's Episcopal Church, Westfield, N. J., 22 
April 1944, Miss Flizaheth Hoskins Darling- 
ton to Lt. Joseph Buckley Havens, AUS. 

HEATLEY-WAGNER—Married in Middle- 
burg, Va., 25 April 1944, Mrs. Jarvis Schaefer 
Wagner, to Lt. Selden E. Heatley, USA. 

HOFFMAN-McCENEY — Married in Wal- 
ter Reed Memorial Chapel, Washington, D. C., 
22 April 1944, Miss Margaret Virginia McCeney 
to 2nd Lt. Leon Davis Hoffman, jr.. AAF, son 
of Lt. Col. and Mrs. Leon D. Hoffman, USA. 

HOUSER-McILLHENNY — Married in San 
Antonio, Texas, 20 April 1944, Miss Phyllis 
MclIllhenny, danghter of Col. and Mrs. James 
Leslie MelIithenny, USA, to Lt. Aubrey A 
Houser, jr., AAF, instructor at Randolph 
Field, Texas, 

JENNINGS-DUNBECK — Married in Alex- 
andria, Va., 6 April 1944, Miss Panline Dun- 
beck, danghter of Col. and Mrs, Charles Dnn- 
back. USMC, to Lt. M. Jones Jennings, USNR. 

LEVINSON-LOTKER — Married in New 
York, N. Y., 23 April 1944, Miss Alice R. Lot- 
ker to Cadet Gabriel R. Levinson, AAF. 

LUCAS-O’BRIEN — Married recentiv in 
Portland, Ore.. Miss Marguerite Claire 
O’Brien, to Lt. John Porter Lucas, USA, son 
of Maj. General Lucas, USA. 

LYON-McWILLIAMS — Married at Wash- 
ington, Pa.. 18 April 1944, Cant. Edward W. 
Lyon, AGD, of The Adjutant General's 
School, Ft. Washington, Md.. to 2nd Lt. Mar- 
garet Jane McWilliams. ANC, of Kennedy 
General Hospital, Memphis, Tenn. 

MARSTON-BRODHFAD — Married in All 
Saints Church, Glen Rock, N. J., April 
1944, Miss Priscilla Brodhead to Ens. Arthur 
Mau! Marston, USNR. 

MeCORMICK-JEWETT — Married in the 
Church of St. John the Evangelist, New York, 
N. Y., 22 April 1944, Miss Stephanie Plunkett 
Jewett, to Ens. Richard Bryan McCormick, 
USNR. The bride is a member of the Cadet 
Nurse Corps. 

McDONALD-CHEVALIER — Married in 
Our Lady Chapel of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
New York City. 22 April 1944, Lt. (jz) Lor- 
raine Frances Chevalier, USNR, to Lt. Robert 
McDonald, (SC), USN. 

McHUGH-FARRELL — Married in Holv 
Trinity Church, Hackensack, N. J., 18 April 
1944. Miss Marjorie K. Farrell to Lt. Charles 
A. McHugh, jr... AAF. Lieutenant McHugh 
will be stationed at Albany, Ga. 

MUNHA?IL-SHEWAN — Married in the 
Catholie Chapel, Governor's Island, N_ .Y., 
22 April 1944. Miss Diane Shewan to Lt. John 
Howard Munhall, AUS. 

MURRAY-MEFFORD Married in_ the 
Cathedral of the Incarnation, Garden City, 
Long Island, N. Y., 22 April 1944, Miss Persis 
— to Capt. William Preston Murray, 
AAP. . 

NIXON-ANNER — Married in St. Boniface 
Church. Sea Cliff, Long Island, N. Y., 22 April 
1944. Miss Virginia M. Anner to Lt. Arthur 
V. Nixon, ir... MC. TSA, 

OBENSHAIN-WILLIAMS — Married in 
Riverside Church, New York, N. Y., 22 April 
1944, Miss Barbara Jeanne Williams to Tt. 
(jz) Wiley Shackford Obenshain, jr., USNR. 

OWINGS-RUSSELL — Married in_ the 
chapel of St. Joseph of Arimathea of the 
Fniseopal Cathedral of SS Peter and Paul, 
Washington. D. C., 22 April 1944 Lt. (ig) 
Margaret Elizabeth Russell, USNR, to Lt. 
(jz) Harry Evan Owings, jr., (ChC), USNR. 

PETERSON-MIL! ER Married in Cotnm- 
bus. Ohio, 13 April 1944. Miss Marilyn Miller 
to Lt. Farle Carpenter Peterson, jr.. USNR, 
son of Comdr. and Mrs. Peterson, USN. 

PISANI-McELLIGOTT — Married in Our 
Lady Chapel of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York City, 22 April 1944, Miss Angela Marie 
MecEllieott to Capt. Anthony Joseph Pisani, 
MC, AUS. 

PRICE-TAYLOR — Married in the Church 
of the Ascension, Norfolk, Va., 21 April 1944, 
Miss Violet Cruser Taylor to Lt. Clarkson 
Monk Price, AAF. 

REED-GOLD — Married in the First United 
Preshvterian Church, Jersey City, N. J.. 22 
Anril 1944, Miss Rachel Rell Gold, daughter 
of Chaplain and Mrs. William Bell Gold, 
AUS, to Lt. Charles Sumner Reed, jr., USA, 
eon of Col. Charles S. Reed, USA, and the late 
Mrs. Reed. 

SALYVER-NORTHROP — Married in All 
Saints Eniecopal Church. Washington. D. C., 
°6 Anril 1944. Miss T.ois DeWolf Northrop to 
Lt. Lievd Philtn Salver, AAP. 

SAMSON-WILLETT — Married in_ the 
Treasure Island Chapel, San Francisco, 
Calif.. 15 April 1944, Miss Edith Gardner 
Witlett, denrehter of Comdr. and Mrs, Frrol 
William Willett, USN, to Lt. (jg) Hugh 
Samson, TSNR. 

SAWYER-VAN ALSTYNE — Married in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., 19 April 1944, 
Miss Fdvthe Alexandra Van Alstyne to Lt. 
Paul E. Sawyer, USA. 

SAYER-SELLARS — Married in Andover, 
Mass., 25 April 1944, Ens. Barbara F. Sellars, 
TISNR, to Lt. (jg) Baldwin Sawyer, (DC), 
USNR. 


SHIPP-TURNER — Married in the Selden 
Chapel of Christ and St. Luke’s Chyrch.*Nor- 
folk, Va., 22 April 1944, Mise Sallie Fenner 


Turner to Lt. John Bonney Shipp, jr., AAF. 

SMITH - LESHER — Merried in Albn- 
querque, N. M., 8 April 1944, Miss Marion 
Lesher, daughter of Mrs. John B. Lesher of 
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New York and the late Lieutenant Lesher, 
USCG, to Lt. Robert R. Smith, AAFP. 

SOLOFF-SCHREIBER — Married in Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., 23 April 1944, Miss Jocelyn 
Schreiber to Lt. Israel Soloff, AAP. 

STACKHOUSE- WOODWARD — Married in 
the Congregational Church, Kingston, R. L, 
22 April 1944, Miss Mildred R. Weequees, 
daughter of the President of Rhode Islan 
State College, to Lt. (jg) James A. Stack- 
house, (DC), USNR. 

STENBERG-CLANCY—Married in the Re- 
ception Center Chapel, Ft. Harrison, Ind., 
April 1944, Miss Eleanor May Clancy to Lt. 
Brace W. Stenberg, asst. special officer at 
the Center. 

STRUBLE-CALLAHAN — Married at Dal- 
las, Tex., 1 April 1944, Lt. (ig) Arthur D, 
Struble, jr.. USN. son of Rear Admiral .and 
Mrs. Struble, USN, to Mise Marv Ann Calla- 
han, daughter of Mr. and Mrs, Frank Edward 
Callahan, of Baltimore, Md. Lieutenant Stra- 
ble was graduated from the U. 3. Naval 
Academy in June, 1942. 

SUTTON-KARR — Married in the Church 
of the Transfiguration, New York City, 20 
April 1944, Miss Eran Karr to Lt. (jg) Wil- 
liam I. Sutton, USNR. 

TORMOLLAN-KING — Married in the 
chanel of Christ English Lutheran Church, 
Baltimore, Md.. 16 April 1944 Miss Miriam 
Anne King to Ens. Francis C. Tormolian, jr., 
USNR. 

TROUTMAN-NEELY — Married in_ the 
Post Chanel, Ft. Mver, Va.. 20 April 1944, Miss 
Rosebnd Harriet Neely to Lt. Lestie EB. Trout- 
man, USNR. 

TURNER-DUPRAT — Married in Mont- 
clair, N. J.. 18 April 1944, Miss Elizabeth 
Theodora Puprat, to Lt. Myron Hunter 
Turner, AUS. 

VAN HISE-MALONEY—Married fn Orange, 
N. J., 22 Anril 1944, Miss Catherine Rose Ma- 
loney to Lt. (jz) Warren Karle Van Hise 
USNR. 

WALSH-QUICK — Married in Our Lady 
Chanel of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. New York, 
N. Y., 22 April 1944, Miss Mildred Florence 
Quick to Capt. Walter Joseph Walsh, AUS. 

WHITE-WAITT — Married in All Soule 
Unitarian Church, Washington, D. C., 22 
April 1944, Miss Betty Alden Waitt, daughter 
of Brig. Gen. and Mrs. Al4en A. Waitt, US. 
to John William White. MC, AUS. brother o 
Cadet James Todd White of the US Military 
Academy, West Point, N. Y. 

WITLIAMS-HARRIS — Married tn the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, Albany, 
N. Y., 22 April 1944. Miss Georcina Downing 
Harris to Capt. David Sterling Williams, 
AUS. 

WILLIAMS-STEPHENSON — Married ip 
New Bern, N. C., 21 April 1944, Mra. Char- 
lotte Dnffy Stenhensen to Cant. Fdwin Rus- 
sell Williams, USMCR, former vice president 
of the Chase National Bank of New York, 
N. Y. 





WINN-TONNESSEN — Married in 8t 
Panl’s Chanel, Columbia Whiversity, New 
York Citv, 22 April 1944, Mise Roth Vivian 
Tannessen to Lt. Cooper David Winn, 34, 
USNR. 

WISE-AT LOOX — Married tn Norfolk, Va., 
10 Anril 1944, Miss Mary Srean Alicox to Lt 
Kipling Wycliffe Wise, USNR. 

Died 

ALBERT—Died in Canton, Ohio, 20 Apri) 
1944, Mrs. Edith Spicer Albert, widow of Mr, 
Thomas Benton Albert, daughter of the late 
Capt. John W. Spicer, USN, and niece of the 
late Commodore William F. Spicer, USN. 

BALDWIN — Killed in action over Italy, 
recently, Lt. Harry Wallace Raldwin, AAP, 
son of U. 8S. Representative Baldwin of Mary- 
land, and Mrs. Baldwin. 

BALFE—Died at his home in La. Jolla, 
Calif., 22 April 1944, Mr. Harry Balfe, father 
of Capt. Harry A. Balfe, USA. 

BIRD—Died in Overlook Hospital, Summit, 
N. J., 24 April 1944, Mrs. Edith Dunkerton 
Bird, mother of Capt. Josenh M. Bird, AUS, 
and Pvt. Robert EF. Bird, AUS. 

BOLGIANO—Died in the U. 8S. Naval Hosa- 
pital, Annapolis, Md., 25 Anrfl 1944, Comdr. 
Clarence P. Bolgiano, USNR, instructor of 
marine engineering at the U. 8. Naval Acad- 
emy. Survived by his widow and a son, Capt. 
Ralph E. Bolgiano, USA. 

BROWN — Killed in airpiane crash near 
Jacksonville, Fla., 22 April 1944, Ens. Sylves- 
ter O. Brown, jr., USNR. 


CHAMBERS—Died at home in Washington, 
PD. C.. 20 April 1944, Mrs. Martha Gregory 
Chambers, mother of Tt. Richmond D., 
Chambers, USN, and 8S. Sgt. John Wealey 
Chambers, with the Army in Ireland. 


CLARK—Killed in airplane crash, near Ma- 
con. Ga., recently, 2nd Lt. James G. Clark, 
AA 

CONWAY Killed in action In southwest 
Pacific, 1 April 1944, Mat. William P. Con- 
way, AAF, brother of Capt. Philip Conway, 
FA. 

COUPE—Died in St. Francis Hosnital New 
York, N. Y., 20 April 1944, Mr. Thomas L, 
Coupe, father of Lt. Donald T. Coupe,, USA 
and Ens. Lorraine E. Coupe, USNR. 

(Oontinued on Next Page) 
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EASTHAM—Died suddenly of a heart at- 
tack, 20 April 1944, at Camp Shanks, N. Y., 
of which post he was Commanding Officer, 
Col. Kenna Granville Eastham, USA. 

FERGUSON—Died of wounds received in 
attack on Maus Island in the Pacific, 23 March 
1944, 2nd Lt. Joseph R. Ferguson, AUS. 

FERNALD — Died in Mountainside Hos- 
pital, Montclair, N. Y., 24 April 1944, Mr. 
Charles Barker Fernald. Survived by his 
widow and three sons, Ens. David G. Fernald, 
with the Navy in the Pacific; Cadet Olaf 
Fernald, AAF, at Yale University, and PFC 
William B. Fernald, AAF. 

FREDERICKSEN—Killed in airplane crash 
in Los Padres National Forest, Calif., 29 
Jan. 1944, Lt. Donald E. Fredericksen, AAF. 

_GREENE—Died at St. Vincent’s Hospital, 
New York City, 3 April 1944, Mrs. Lillian 
Adams Greene, widow of Col. Lewis Douglass 
Greene, USA, mother of Maj. Gen. Douglass 
T. Greene, USA, 16th Armored Division, and 
Mr. Joseph N. Greene, President Alabama Gas 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., (formerly of the 7th 
Infantry), and grandmother of Maj. M. J. L. 
Greene, USA, Capt. Lawrence V. Greene, 
USA, 2nd Lt. Lewis A. Greene, Cpl. Douglass 
Greene, Ann Greene, Thomas Patrick Greene, 
Mr. J. N. Greene, jr., Algiers, North Africa; 
Mr. Nicholas M. Greene, Columbia Medical 
School, and Miss Elizabeth Greene. 

HAGAN — Died at Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., 18 April 1944, 
Mrs. Virginia G. Hagan, wife of Lt. Richard 
B. Hagan, AAF. 

HAMMATT—Died at Los Angeles, Calif., 
30 Mareh 1944, Mr. William Cushing Ham- 
matt, Civt! Engineer and one time member 
of the elass of 1895, U. S. Military Academy. 

HERRINGSHAW — Died in San Francisco, 
Calif., 4 April 1944, Col. William F. Herring- 
shaw, USA-Ret., survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Inea Herringshaw and a son, Lt. Col. George 
Herringshaw, USA-Ret. 

HILL—Killed in action on Los Negros Is- 
lands, Admiralty group, 14 March 1944, 1st 
Lt. Ralph Edwin Hill, jr.. USA, son of Col. 
and Mrs. Ralph E. Hill, USA. 

HOSSICK — Killed in airplane crash in Los 
Padres National Forest, Calif., 29 Jan. 1944, 
Lt George C. Hossick, AAF. 

HUNOLD—Died in airplane crash near Ep- 
som, N. H., 24 April 1944, 2nd Lt. William 
Hunold, AAF. 

JOHNSTON—Died in Norfolk, Va., 20 April 
1944, Mre. Robert Johnston, mother of. Mrs. 
Joseph K. Taussig, wife of Vice Admiral 
Taussig, USN. 

KARBNES— Killed in airplane crash in Italy, 
13 January 1944, Col. William E. Karnes, AC, 
USA, (USMA, 1929). Survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Virginia Lackey Karnes, 2700 N. W. 25th 
St., Oklahoma City, Okla., and two children, 
William W. Karnes, jr., and Suzanne. 

KEELER—Killed in action in the Pacific 
Area, recently, Maj. Douglas Edgar Keeler, 
USMC. He is survived by his widow. 

MAYO — Died in Washington, D. C., 17 
April 1844, Mr. Winfield Scott Mayo, father 
of Capt. James A. Mayo, an Army Chaplain 
in England. 

MORRIS—Died at Harwood, Md., 23 April 
1944, Mr. George Morris, father of Lt. (jg) 
George Morris, jr., USN. 

MUIR — Died at the Washington Sani- 
tarium, Takoma Park, Md., 23 April 1944, Mrs. 
Carlotta Brockett Muir, mother of Lt. Comdr. 
Brockett Muir, USNR and PO Bluford Muir, 

MUNSON—Killed in airplane crash in Los 
Padres National Forest, Calif., 29 Jan. 1944, 
Lt. Allen H. Munson, AAFP. 

MURRAY — Died at St. Clare’s Hospital, 
New York City, 19 April 1944, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Murray, wife of Lt. James A. Murray, AAF. 

PLATT — Killed in airplane crash in Los 
Padres National Forest, Calif., 29 Jan. 1944, 
Lt. James W. Platt, AAF. 

QUARLES—Died in the Norwalk Hospital, 
Norwalk, Conn., 24 April 1944, Mr. Sherrod 
H. Quarles of Hollow Tree Road, Darien, 
Cenn. Mr. Quarles was a graduate, class 1914, 
of the U. 8. Naval Academy. Surviving are 
his widow, his mother, and two brothers, Col. 
George P. Quarles, USA, and Lt. Col. W. W. 
Quarles, USA, 

SHUSER—Died at Camp Davis, N. C., 15 
i 1944, Capt. Nathan Shuser, of Newport, 
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SMITH—Killed in airplane accident, recent- 
ly, Cadet Charles C. Smith, AAF, son of Col. 
and Mrs, Comps Smith, USA and grandson of 
Gen. Abiel L. Smith of Scarsdale, N. Y. 

STRONG—Died at her residence, the May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C., 21 April 
1944, Mra. Grace Nichols Strong, wife of Col. 
Richard Pearson Strong, MC, AUS. 


TAFFE — Died in St. Francis Hospital, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 21 April 1944, Mrs. Mary 
Desmond Taffe, mother of Lt. John Vincent 
Taffe, USA, recently reported missing in ac- 
tion in the Pacific area. 

WILSON—Died at Garfield Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 24 = 1944, Mr. Charles W. 
ne brother of Lt. Frederick Wilson, 


. 


OB!TTUARIES 


Word has been received of the death of 
Col. Wm. F. Herringshaw, USA-Ret., 4 
April in San Francisco. 

Colonel Herringshaw was one of the small 
groyp of Cavalry Officers of the regular Army 
who were assigned to Command the first Pro- 
visional Motor Truck Companies which accom- 
panied General Pershing’s expedition into 








Mexico in 1916. This was the very beginning 
of motor transport in our Army and Col. Her- 
ringshaw was closely identified with this ser- 
vice from that time to his retirement. In 
France, Colonel Herringshaw served as Com- 
manding Officer of the ond Division Trains 
until after the Marne Defense and subse- 
quently became Chief Motor Transport Officer 
of the First Army serving in that capacity 
during the St. Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne Of- 
fensives. He received the DSM for his ser- 
vices with the First Army. Subsequent to 
World War I, Colonel Herringshaw had many 
varied Quartermaster assignments including 
command at Normoyle and his final service as 
Chief Quartermaster of the Philippine Depart- 
ment. 

Since his retirement, Colonel and Mrs. Her- 
ringshaw had resided in San Francisco where 
he had been an officer of and extremely active 
in the Army and Navy Club of San Francisco 
and in the Bohemian Club. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Inez Her- 
ringshaw and his son, Lt. Col. Geo. Herring- 
shaw, USA, retired. 

{ph 

Col. Kenna Granville Eastham, Com- 
manding Officer of Camp Shanks at 
Orangeburg, N. Y., since the official open- 
ing of the post on 4 January 1943, died 
of a heart attack at his quarters in camp 
at 2:30 A.M. on 20 April 1944. He was 
55 years of age. 

Simple funeral services were conducted at 
the South Chapel in camp on 21 April, with 
the Rev. Dr. Ernest W. Churchill, pastor of 
the Grace Episcopal Church of Nyack, N. Y., 
officiating. A large number of Camp Shanks 
personnel paid their final respects to their 
Commanding Officer. A delegation from the 
New York Port of Embarkation, of which 
Camp Shanks is an installation, was headed 
by Maj. Gen. Homer M. Groninger, Command- 
ing General of NYPE; Maj. Gen. William M. 
Goodman, Oversea Supply Officer of NYPE; 
and Brig. Gen. Calvin DeWitt, jr., Deputy 
Port Commander, 

Colonel Eastham’s body was taken to Ar- 
lington National Cemetery on 22 April, and 
he was buried there with full military honors 
that afternoon. 

Born in Harrisonburg, Va., 14 March 1889, 
Colonel Eastham was graduated in 1910 with 
a Bachelor of Science degree from Virginia 
Military Institute. Two years later, on 24 
April 1912, he was commissioned a Second 
Lieutenant in Cavalry. 

During World War I, Colonel Eastham 
served in France as the Commanding Officer 
of a Pioneer Infantry Battalion of the First 
Army in the Verdun area. He saw other for- 
eign service in a tour in the Philippines and 
two tours in Panama on the General Staff. 

An .dstute student of military tactics, 
Colonel Eastham attended numerous Army 
Officer Schools. He was graduated from the 
Troop Officer’s Course in the Cavalry School 
at Fort Riley, Kan., in 1920; the Command 
and General Staff School at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kan., in 1924; the Army War College in 1929 
and the Naval War College in 1930. Colonel 
Eastham served as an instructor in the Com- 
mand and General Staff School and the 
Cavalry School. 

Colonel Eastham is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Shirley Cooper Eastham; a_ brother, 
Cowan C. Eastham of Colorado Springs, Col., 
and a sister, Mrs. George S. Harnsberger of 
Harrisonburg, Va. 

At the funeral services in camp, the casket 
was taken to the South Chapel with the 374th 
Army Service Forces band and an escort of 
honor consisting of enlisted men of the Trans- 
portation Corps detachment. 

Honorary pallbearers were Cols. Edward 
Hubbs, John F. Corby, Lee 8S. Dillon, Leon 
E. Savage and Albert J. Wick; Lt. Cols. Wal- 
lace E. Wilson, Allan G. Spitz, Harry L. Cal- 
vin, Lee M. Allen, Vincent P. Hewitt and 
David J. Graubard; and Captain John A. 
DeAngelo. Active pallbearers were Lt. Cols. 
Albert M. Musgrove and William Rich, and 
Majors Frank Gearhart, Simon P. Ambraz, 
Joseph B. Flach and Edward T. Devlin. 


—_()—_— 

ist Lt. Ralph Edwin Hill, jr., eldest 
son of Col. and Mrs. Ralph E. Hill of 
Jacksonville, Fla., has lost his life in de- 
fense of his country, his family has been 
advised by the War Department. 

The official announcement received by his 
parents stated that Lieutenant Hill was killed 
in action 14 March on Los Negros Island in 
the Admiralty group. 

Lieutenant Hill was born 3 July, 1920, in the 
Philippine Islands, where his father was sta- 
tioned. He graduated from A. and M. Consoli- 
dated School and Texas A. and M. College, in 
the class of 1942. 

Commissioned a second lieutenant in the 
U. S. Cavalry, he served at Fort Riley, Kan., 
and Fort Bliss, Tex., and in June, 1943, was 
sent to Australia. He was transferred in Janu- 
ary of this year to New Guinea, where he 
served with the “Texas Cavalrymen ” 

Besides his parents, Lieutenant Hill is sur- 
vived by his sister, Mrs. E. V. Helms of Jack- 
sonville; his brother, Guy B. Hill, a private in 
the Air Corps, now stationed as Blythe, Calif., 
and his grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. Guy P. 
Bittle of Bryant, Tex. 


—_—o-——_—_ 
Concerning the recent death of Lt. Col. 
Mark E. Guerin, JAGD, USA-Ret., Maj. 
Gen. Harry C. Hale, USA-Ret., writes as 


follows: 

“Lt. Col. Mark E. Guerin came into the Ser- 
vice during World War I and was assigned 
to the Judge Advocate Department in Wash- 
ington. Eventually he was sent as Judge 
Advocate on the staff of the undersigned in 
Chicago, Ill., who at that time was Command- 
ing General of the Sixth Corps area. 

“Colonel Guerin was my principal legal as- 
sistant and the ranking Judge Advocate in the 
Department at that station. My acquaintance- 
ship with him became more than the usual 
official acquaintance. I became warmly at- 
tached to Colonel Guerin on account of his 





sterling qualities and his efficiency. Of com- 
manding presence, great dignity and ise, 
he was a great influence amongst his low 
officers. He soon became of great utility in 
his line of work. 

“When his Commanding Officer (the under- 
signed) was retired in 1925, Colonel Guerin 
was changed to station in Washington. He 
remained on duty in the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Office until retired for disability as 
Lieutenant Colonel. His retired life has been 
spent in Washington and here again he made 
himself well known among the officers of his 
calling. Of late years he has been ill and 
while suffering severely he has conducted 
himself always with quiet dignity during an 
illness which came to an end last night at 
nine o'clock. 

“Funeral services were held 19 April 1944, 
at St. Matthews Church, and the interment 
was in Arlington Natonal Cemetery, where his 
deceased wife is already interred. 

“A distinguished feature in the character of 
Lieutenant Colonel Guerin was his humane- 
ness. While a strict disciplinarian, he was 
well-known for the above-mentioned qualities 
and for his lovable character, and above all, 
he was always a soldier.” 


Text of Admiral King’s Report 
(Continued from Page 1044) 


briand Island groups between the Solomons 
and New Guinea, and at Nassau Bay on New 
Guinea. On the same day landings were 
made simultaneously by the army at Ren- 
dova Harbor and by marines at Viru Harbor. 
Two groups of destroyers covered the land- 
ing at Rendova, and effectually silenced 
enemy land batteries on Munda Point. Enemy 
aircraft attacking our transports and de- 
stroyers were beaten off by our protecting 
fighters or shot down by ships’ anti-aircraft 
batteries, but not until they had succeeded 
in torpedoing and sinking the transport Mc- 
Cawley. 

On 2 and 3 July, landings were made on 
New Georgia and at Vanganu Island to the 
southeast of New Georgia. 

During the night of 4-5 July a task group 
of U. S. eruisers and destroyers bombarded 
enemy positions and gun installations on the 
islands of Kolombangara and New Georgia, 
in order to support landings at Rice Anchor- 
age. During this bombardment the destroyer 
Strong was sunk by a combination of tor- 
pedo hits and gunfire from the shore bat- 
teries. Immediately after the bombardment 
more landings were effected for the purpose 
of seizing the islands of Enogai and Bairoko. 


First Battle of Kula Gulf 


As the “Tokio express” was making night- 
ly runs through Blackett Strait and Kala 
Gulf to supply and reinforce the Japanese at 
Vila and elsewhere, an American task force 
of cruisers and destroyers under the com- 
mand of Rear Admiral W. L. Ainsworth, U. 
S. Navy. was dispatched to intercept the 
enemy. Early in the morning of 6 July, con- 
tact with two enemy groups was made in 
Kula Gulf. Our forces opened fire with deva- 
stating effect on the first enemy group and 
subsequently took enemy ships in the sec- 
ond group under an equally effective fire. 


‘Enemy fire consisted chiefly of torpedoes. 


While the amount of damage inflicted on the 
enemy could not be accurately determined, 
it is probable that two Japanese destroyers 
were sunk in this action. 

During the action the cruiser Helena was 
torpedoed and sunk. Some of her personnel 
were rescued on the spot, and others made 
their way to Vella Lavella Island where they 
were later rescued. 


Second Battle of Kula Gulf 


During the second week of the New Geor- 
gia campaign our ground forces consolidated 
their positions at Rendova, Rice Anchorage, 
Viru, and began to close in on Munda. Mean- 
while, the navy continued to protect Amer- 
iean ground troops and to prevent the enemy 
from reinforcing his Munda garrison. 

On 12 July, another task group under Rear 
Admiral Ainsworth again intercepted the 
“Tokio express.” As a result of the engage- 
ment which followed (on the 13th) the 
enemy was again disposed in two groups— 
the first enemy group was badly shot up, 
and one cruiser was probably sunk. The 
second, however, inflicted considerable dam- 
age on our forces—the cruisers St. Louis and 
Honolulu were damaged by torpedoes, and 
the destroyer Gwin was set on fire and had 
to be sunk. The New Zealand cruiser Lean- 
der suffered a torpedo hit while engaged with 
the first enemy group. 

The two engagements in Kula Gulf were 
costly, but they removed a threat of naval 
action by the enemy which might have jeop- 
ardized our landings on the north coast of 
New Georgia. Furthermore, they effectively 
prevented the Japanese from using the Kula 
Gulf route to supply and reinforce their gar- 
risons at Vila and Munda.. 


Our ground troops on New Georgia slowly 
converged on Munda, which was also sub- 
jected to bombardments from the sea and 
air. Other air attacks were delivered by Al- 
lied airplanes at Bellale, at Vila, at Vovine 
Cove, at Buin, at Kahili airdrome and at 
Shortland Harbor. The biggest single attack 
consisted of the dropping of 186 tons of 
bombs on Munda on 25 July. During the 37 
days of the Munda campaign our planes de- 
stroyed an estimated 350 Japanese aircraft 
at a cost of 93. 

Munda airfield was captured on 5 August, 
almost exactly one year after the first land- 
ing on Guadalcanal, and six weeks after New 
Georgia was invaded. The fall of Munda cli- 
maxed the Central Solomons campaign, and 
Bairoko Harbor, eight miles to the north- 
ward, was the last remaining Japanese strong 
point on New Georgia Island. Vila, on the 
southern tip of Kolombangara Island, was 
virtually neutralized as soon as the Seabees 
and army engineers rebuilt the Munda air 
strip. 

The Battle of Vella Gulf 

Our rapid consolidation of our control over 
the sea routes and the heavy ship losses sus- 
tained by the enemy duting June and July 








made it necessary for the Japanese tw sup- 
port their forces at Kolombangara by barge 
traffic moving at night close to the coast of 
Vella Lavella. As our PT boats inflicted cop. 
siderable damage on enemy barges and land. 


ing craft in that area, the Japamese, on § 
August 1943, undertook to send equipment 
and troops, escorted by a cruiser and three 
destroyers, into Vila Gulf between Vella La- 
vella and Kolombangara Islands. This op- 
eration which was calculated to support 
enemy forces at Vila, led to the third surface 


action in the area within a month. A task 
group of American destroyers commanded by 
Commander Frederick Moosbrugger took the 
enemy force by surprise shortly before mid- 
night. In an engagement lasting about 4 
minutes, the three Japanese destroyers were 
believed sunk. Our forces suffered no dam. 
age. 


Invasion of Vella Lavella 

Vella Lavella Island, about 14 miles north 
west of Kolombangara, was selected as the 
next objective in the central Selomens cam- 
paign. Although the island was not occupied 
by the Japanese, and no opposition in force 
was expected, preparations were made to re- 
sist air attacks from enemy airfields to the 
north. 

On 15 August, three transport groups suc 
ceeded in making landings as planned. The 
anticipated enemy air attacks materialized 
but did not seriously interfere with the land 
ings, as our own air support broke up their 
attacks. 

Action of August 17-18 


On 17 August, four enemy destroyers and 
a number of barges were reported en route 


from Bougainville on a southeasterly course 
Four of our destroyers under the command 
of Captain T. J. Ryan, jr., intercepted and 


attacked the enemy force north of Vella Gulf, 
at night. Our forces scored heavily with 
gunfire on enemy destroyers and barges, 
whereupon the enemy force broke off the ac 
tion. Our destroyers sustained no losses 

* ¢ 8 * + . 


The campaign on New Georgia ended suc 
cessfully with the occupation of Bairoko Har 
bor on 25 August. The Japanese lost heavy 


ily in attempting to evacuate personne! across 
Kulf Gulf to Vila, when PT boats attacked 
and sank numerous barges filled with enemy 
troops. As a result of the ocenpation of 
Bairoko, Kolombangara Island, which was 
still occupied by a Japanese garrison, was 
now between our forces controlling New 
Georgia to the southeast and those occupy 


ing Vella Lavella to the northwest. Positions 
secured on Arundel, which was occupied on 
27 August, made it possible to bring artil- 
lery to bear on the Japanese installations at 
Vila. 

With his air power weakened, the enemy 
decided to evacuate Vila during the month 
of September. Again barges were used for 
the evacuation, with costly results to the 
enemy. Toward the end of the manth of 
September our destroyers conducted a par- 
ticularly damaging attack on barges, which 
up to that time had been attacked chiefly by 
aircraft and PT boats. Enemy _personnel 
losses during the evacuation of Kolomban- 
gara were undoubtedly heavy, and it was 
assumed that these heavy, losses were the 
cause of increased activity to the northward 
shortly thereafter, particularly in the vicin- 
ity of Bougainville. 


Action of October 6 


On the night of 6 October, a task group 
consisting of three destroyers, Chevalier; 
Selfridge, and O’Bannon, commanded by 
Captain F. R. Walker, U. S. Navy, sighted 
a superior force of enemy skips south of 
Choiseul The enemy was disposed in twe 
groups, one of which appeared to consist of 
a light cruiser and four destroyers, the other 
of four destroyers. 

Our destroyers, in spite of their being out- 
numbered, closed in and attacked with gun- 
fire and torpedoes. The result was the re 
pulse of a superior force and the inflicting 
of considerable damage, at the cost, how- 
ever, of the Chevalier, which was torpedoed 
and sunk. 

s*eee ees 


By 6 October, the enemy completed evact 
ating his troops from Kolombangara and 
Vella Lavella Islands, and the centra! Solo 
mons campaign ended. 


Bougainville Campaign 
Attacks on Bougainville and the small 1s 
lands to the north and south of it begas 
about three weeks after the evacuation 0 
Kolombangara, our air forces meanwhile bee 
ing softened up the airfields of Kakili, Ba 
lele, and Karu by daily attacks. — 
On 26-27 October Mono and Stirling in w e 
Treasury islands were invaded and age’ 
pied, on 28 October, a landing was made ° 
Choiseul Island, and on 1 November, — 
ings were made on Bougainville Island ~ 
landings on Mono Island. were preceded} 
bombardments by a task force commande! 
by Rear Admiral Wilkinson. Another t! . 
force under Rear Admira) Merril! yo 
ed enemy positions on Bougainville at oot 
and Bonis immediately preceding our = 
ing. Rear Admiral Merrill’s force then Leh 
ceeded to the Shortland Islands off the sow :. 
ern coast of Bougainville and Getivered ® 
other bombardment on Morgusaia Ista an 
In the meantime a landing force of 4 
rines under the command of Lt. Neg 
Vandegrift (whe had returned to the = 
following the death of Major Genera Bas. 
rett) landed at Empress Augusta Bay, aa of 
midway up the west coast of the islané 
Bougainville. 
Action of November 2 . 
Shortly before noon on 1 November. cnt 
enemy task force of four cruisers and € S 
destroyers was observed at the south« ro oF 
of St. George’s Channel but an attemp J! 
Rear Admiral Merrill’s force te interct = coat 
not successful as the enemy retives | _~ 
action could be joined. On the fo! ate ~ 
morning, howéver, a Japanese force — cu 
ing of three groups of four ships each 
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Text of Admiral King’s Report 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 
icked up and attacked. After having suf- 
ered considerable damage, the enemy again 
retired. We lost no ships and sustained rela- 
tively light damage in this engagement. 

The next day our ships, which had retired 
to Empress Augusta Bay, were attacked by 
enemy aircraft but suffered no appreciable 
damage. see @ @& @ 

Army troops reinforced the marines at Em- 
press Angusta Bay on 8 November, and after 
consolidating our beach heads, took the of- 
fensive against enemy troops on the island. 
On 8 November, the enemy delivered an air 
attack on a force of our light cruisers and 
destroyers under the command of Rear Ad- 
mire! L. T. DaBose. The attack was not suc- 
cessful, in that we were able to protect our 
transporte from enemy attacks while the 
transports were retiring from Bougainville. 

On the night of 12-13 November, while en- 
gaged in covering transports en route to 
Torokina Point, Admiral Merrill's task force 
was attacked by enemy forces. 

On 17 November, Japanese planes attack- 
ing another of our echelons bound to Toro- 
kina succeeded in sinking the destroyer 
transport McKean. 
diction of November 25 

On 25 November, four of our destrovers 
patrolling the area between Buka and Cape 
St. George on the southern tip of New Ire- 
land, attacked a superior enemy force with 
torpedoes and gunfire, inflicting considerable 
jamage on the enemy. None of our ships was 
as aged. 

Jamaged eats Saleh aes a oe 

During the month of December, American 
and-based aircraft continued vigorous op- 
erations against Japanese positions through- 
jut the northern Solomons, with the result 
that enemy airfields in the Buka-Bonis areas 
completely neutralized. Meanwhile, our 
troops and supplies continued to move un- 
»pposed into the base at Cape Torokina on 
Empress Augusta Bay. 

On 20 December, a force of American de- 
destroyers bombarded a Japanese concentra- 
tion on northeastern Bougainville and on the 
%rd, a task force of cruisers and destroyers 
bombarded the Buka Bonis area. On the 
27th, another force shelled the Kieta area. 
Operations in New Guinea 

Concurrently with the attacks on Japanese 
positions in the central Solomons, a powerful 
attack had been launched in the New Guinea 
Theater. On the night of 29-30 June Allied 
troops made a successful landing on Nassau 
Bay, about ten miles south of the Japanese 
base at Salamaua and moved up the coast to 
Mubo and Komistum. After the landing, the 
Qavy assisted in the new offensive by the use 
of planes and PT boats to harass enemy Jand- 
ing barges and prevent reinforcements from 
being put ashore. Task units of our destroy- 
ers also assisted by bombarding enemy de- 
fenses and installations. 

On 3 September, our amphibious forces 
were ready to move against the enemy’s na- 
val and air bases in the Huon Guif area, and 
a task force of destroyers and smaller craft 
successfully landed the Australian Ninth di- 
vision and other troops near Nopoi. During 
the following days other task forces escorted 
more landing craft to the beaches, success- 
fully fighting off air attacks and on 7-8 Sep- 
tember, bombarded positions in the vicinity 
of Lae. On 11 September, Allied forces cap- 
tured Salamaua and five days later Lae, 
ga giving our Naval forces additional 
, rhe next objective of the Allied amphibious 
torces was Finschafen on the eastern end of 
the Huon Peninsula. On the morning of 22 
September, a task force of destroyers and 
landing craft proceeded to a beach about six 
miles north of Finschafen and after a brief 
bombardment landed a strong Australian 

force. Enemy air attack was ineffectual. On 
2 October, Finschafen was captured and our 
PT boats sank a num of oarges loaded 
with enemy troops attempting to get clear 
of the island. On the following day our de- 
— hg Sorees ouftered their first loss 

m estro 

a pf yer Henley was torpedoed 

Un 1 January, an Allied landing in force 
was made on Saidor on the New Guinea 
east. There was no opposition to the land- 
ng. and there were no personnel casualties. 
a Jn 13 February, a final occupation of the 
uon Peninsula was completed by the meet- 
ng of Australian units coming from the east- 
— with the 32nd U. 8. Division. 

abaul 


oA? CaF forces moved toward control of 
© Solomens and New Guinea, it became 
Feasible to strike more directly at Rabaul. 
is Japanese held port is in a key position 
t o ontrol the general area to the south. 
a n 5S November, a task force under Rear 
ame F. C. Sherman, built around air- 
oe : carriers, delivered an air attack on Ra- 
~ - Bombs and torpedoes directed at ship- 
os at anchor resulted in heavy damage to 
Althe, heavy cruisers and destroyers present. 
n_ our planes met Japanese air re- 
my we shot down about 25 enemy 
tt at the cost of three of our own. This 
ome ante strike was supplemented the 
which ay by a large group of Liberators, 
oo did severe damage to Rabaul’s water- 


A week later there was a second serie 

s of 

wd attacks on Rabaul. This time two Amer- 
pr a forces were en Rear Ad- 
of . Sherman’s ships sent in a large flight 
—t. anes, and although unfavorable weather 
h vented inflicting as mach damage as on 
tone raid, hits were scored on Japanese 
task are outside the harbor. The same day 
pan force under Rear Admiral A. E. Mont- 
attack” sent in a large flight of planes to 
a Rabaul shipping. eavy damage to 
Sers and destroyers in the harbor was 


I Early in the afternoon of 11 November, a 


apanese air attack was delivered against the 
“atriers under Rear Admiral Montgomery. 


~ 


No damage was done to our ships and some- 
thing over 50 enemy planes were shot down 
by a combination of our own planes and anti- 
aircraft fire. We lost three planes in the en- 
counter. Another flight of Liberators at- 
tacked Rabaul on 11 November. 

During the last ten days of December the 
major Japanese base on Rabaul was struck 
by land-based planes operating from bases 
in the Solomons and elsewhere in the South 
Pacific area. On 25 December, planes from a 
carrier task force attacked Kavieng, another 
important enemy base on the northern tip 
of New Ireland. Reports indicated the dam- 
aging of a destroyer, the sinking of two 
cargo ships and three barges, and damage 
to other enemy units afloat. Upon its with 
drawal, our task force was heavily attacked 
by enemy planes, but received no damage. 
On 28 December, Kavieng was again at- 
tacked, this time by our shore-based aircraft. 

The attacks on Rabaul were significant in 
that they destroyed and damaged Japanese 
men-of-war, (always a main objective of our 
aircraft) which were thereby prevented from 
resisting our offensive in the northern Solo- 
mons, New Guinea or the Gilbert Islands. 

On 1 January, another carrier strike on 
Kavieng was delivered by a task force under 
the command of Rear Admiral Sherman. This 
task force was supported by a group of bat- 
tleships under the command of Rear Admiral 
Lee. Primary targets were two enemy cruis- 
ers and destroyers about to enter the port. 
Preliminary reports indicated that the at- 
tacks on the cruisers were successful, and that 
both were either sunk or beached. One of 
the destroyers was hit by a heavy bomb and 
both were strafed. Information is lacking 
as to the effect on the destroyers, but both 
were believed heavily damaged. Between 20 
and 30 enemy aircraft intercepted the attack. 
Eleven were shot down. Our losses were two 
fighters and one bomber. 

On 4 January, a task force successfully at- 
tacked two destroyers off the entrance to 
Kavieng. 

On 8 January, cruisers under the command 
of Rear Admiral Ainsworth bombarded the 
Shortlands without incident. 2 

On 15 February, an Allied landing in 
120 miles from 


strength on Green Island, 
Rabaul, was virtually unopposed. On the 
same date two destroyer task groups, one 


commanded by Captain R. W. Simpson and 
the other by Captain A. A. Burke, bombard- 
ed Rabaul and Kavieng without suffering 
damage from enemy air attack. The task 
force making the landing was under the 
command of Rear Admiral Wilkinson, assault 
forces being composed of American and New 
Zealand troops. A task force of cruisers and 
destroyers commanded by Rear Admiral 
Ainsworth covered the advance and retire- 
ment of the assault forces. The aircraft task 
force under Vice Admiral Fitch and a sup- 
port force of cruisers and destroyers com- 
manded by Rear Admiral Merrill, partici- 
pated in the operation, 


Occupation of the Admiralty Islands 


On 29 February, amphibious forces from 
the South West Pacific Force under the com- 
mand of Rear Admiral W. M. Fechteler 
(these forces included the First Cavalry Di- 
vision, dismounted) condticted a reconnais- 
sance in force on Los Negros in the Admiral- 
ty Islands. As the reconnaissance revealed 
insufficient enemy strength to warrant with- 
drawing our reconnaissance forces, the island 
was promptly occupied. Covering forces 
were cruisers and destroyers under the com- 
mand of Rear Admiral D. E. Barbey, U. 8. 
Navy. This was a brilliant maneuver in the 
campaign in that part of the Pacific, con- 
ducted under the direction of General Mac- 
Arthur. 

The Central Pacific Campaign 

Our only operations in the central Pacific 
following the Battle of Midway had consisted 
of a diversionary damaging raid on the is- 
land of Makin, in the Gilberts, by a small 
party under the command of Captain J. M. 
Haines, U. S. Navy. On 17-18 August, the 
submarines Nautilus and Argonaut trans- 
ported officers and men of the Second Marine 
Raider Battalion to the island, where they 
annihilated the Japanese garrison and did 
severe damage to enemy installations. 

Toward the end of August 1943, while Al- 
lied forces in the southwest Pacific were 
advancing toward the Japanese bases at Ra- 
baul and Truk, and while other forces in 
the Aleutians were consolidating their posi- 
tions, Admiral Nimitz organized important 
units of the Pacific Fleet for a series of as- 
saults on the enemy’s outposts in the central 
Pacific. These task forces succeeded in cap- 
turing certain islands on the western rim of 
the enemy’s defenses and in diverting the 
Japanese from the northern Solomons and 
New Guinea. In addition, these operations 
represented valuable combat training for 
new air and surface units of the fleet. 


Capture of the Gilbert Islands 


The Gilbert Islands are a group of coral 
atolls lying athwart the equator. They had 
been held & the British up to the outbreak 
of war in December 1941, when they were 
seized by the Jafanese. Their location is of 
great strategic significance because they are 
north and west of other islands in our pos- 
session and immediately south and east of 
important Japanese bases in the Carolines 
end Marshalls. The capture of the Gilberts 
was, therefore, a necessary part of any ser- 
ious thrust at the Japanese Empire. 

In August, September, and October, carrier- 
based air strikes on Marcus, Tarawa, Apa- 
mama, and Wake served to soften Japanese 
installations and keep the enemy guessing 
as to where our next full-scale attack would 
be delivered. The attack on Wake was par- 
ticularly effective as it included considerable 
bombardment in addition to air attacks. 
Enemy air opposition was overcome, and a 
nena toll of enemy planes was taken, both 
on the ground, and in the air. During Oc- 
tober, and early November, planes from our 
bases attacked the Japanese in the Gilberts 
and also the Marshalis. The Japanese re- 
taliated by raiding our establishments in the 
Ellice Islands. 
various 





During October and November, 


units of the Pacific Fleet were placed under 
the command of Vice Admiral (new Admiral) 

A. Spruance, USN, who was designated 
Commander, Central Pacific Force. Vice Ad- 
miral Spruance had commanded one of the 
task forces at the battle of Midway and had 
more recently been Chief of Staff to the Com- 
mander in Chief, Pacific Fleet. Rear Admiral 
(now Vice Admiral) R. K. Turner, USN, who 
had been in command at sea during the cam- 
paigns in the Solomon Islands, was placed 
in charge of our amphibious forces and 
Major General (now Lieutenant General) H. 
M. Smith, USMC, in charge of the landing 
forces. Other forces in the command were 
placed under Rear Admiral H. W. Hill, USN. 
The entire force consisted of battleships, 
cruisers, aircraft carriers, destroyers and de- 
stroyer escorts, transports and numerous 
auxiliaries and landing craft. . Shore-based 
aircraft were commanded by Rear Admiral 
J. H. Hoover, USN. 

During the second week in November, 
while operations in the Bougainville area and 
attacks on Rabaul were in progress, the force 
under Vice Admiral Spruance headed west. 
On 19 November, our cruisers bombarded 
Tarawa, and on the morning of 20 November, 
our attack groups were off both Tarawa and 
Makin Islands. 

Heavy shore bombardments by battleships 
and cruisers preceded the landing at Makin. 
Army units which landed there met little op- 
position at first, and although the Japanese 
eventually put up a stiff resistance the issue 
there was never in serious doubt. The cap- 
ture of Makin was announced on 22 Novem- 
ber. 

The assault on Tarawa was bitterly con- 
tested. Tarawa was heavily fortified, and 
garrisoned by about 3,500 Japanese troops 
on Betio, the principal island in the group. 
They had been attacked repeatedly from the 
air for weeks preceding the assault and on 
the day before they had been heavily bom- 
barded. In spite of these attacks, which sil- 
enced the Japanese heavy guns, wrecked 
everything above ground and killed approxi- 
mately half of the enemy troops, their dug- 
outs, pillboxes, and bomb-proof shelters were 
still partially intact. 

The enemy was able to concentrate his 
forces beside the only beach where a landing 
was possible. In spite of fire support from 
the air and from ships, our casualties were 
heavy. The fighting which ensued was con- 
sidered by many to be the most intense of 
any in the war, and the personnel of the Sec- 
ond Marine Division under the command of 
Major General Julian C. Smith and of the 
Naval units which accompanied them in their 
landing, demonstrated magnificent courage 
and tenacity. The assault lasted nearly four 
days, at the end of which the island was 
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captured. 

uring the assault period on both Tarawa 
and Makin, our transports covered by their 
escorts, lay off the islands unloadi In 
some cases, ships were able to enter the la- 
goons and unload. During this period enem 
submarine attacks which develo 
Tarawa were successfully combatted, but the 
Liscome Bay, an escort carrier, was tor- 
pedoed and sunk off Makin. Rear Admiral 
H. M. Mullinnix, USN, and the commanding 
officer, Captain I. D. Wiltsie, USN, and a 
large number of officers and men were lost. 
Enemy air attacks were successfully driven 
off by our own aircraft. 

After the completion of the assault phase 
of the operation, our task forces withdrew 
to their bases to the north and south. Car- 
rier task groups under Rear Admirals C. A. 
Pownall, USN, and A. E. Montgomery, USN, 
attacked enemy air bases in the Marshalis on 
4 December, the main attack being directed 
against the atoll of Kwajalein, where enemy 
naval and merchant vessels, aircraft and 
shore installations were heavily struck with 
torpedoes and bombs. A lighter attack was 
made on the island of Wotje. Another task 
force under Rear Admiral W. A. Lee, USN, 
proceeding southward from the Gilberts at- 
tacked the island of Nauru. Carrier planes 
bombed the island, and battleships sabjected 
it to heavy bombaardments, starting large 
fires and destroging a number of planes. 

During the remainder of the year, Army 
and Navy land-based planes carried out re 
peated attacks on enemy holdings in the 
Marshalls Islands and at Nauru, inflicting 
considerable damage on ships and shere in- 
stallations. Enemy air attacks on our newly 
acquired bases in the Gilberts were delliv- 
ered, but no serious damage was sustained. 


Operations in the Marshall Islands 


On 30 January, offensive operations on the 
largest scale yet undertaken were direc 
against the Marshall Islands by task forces 
under the command of Vice Admiral (now 
Admiral) Spruance. On that date simultane- 
ous attacks were delivered on Kwajalein b 
carriers commanded by Rear Admiral F. C. 
Sherman, on Roi by carriers commanded by 
Rear Admiral A. E. Montgomery, on Taroa 
by carriers commanded by Rear Admiral J 
W. Reeves, USN, and on Wotje by carriers 
commanded by Rear Admiral 8. G, Ginder, 
USN. In addition, cruisers under the com- 
mand of Rear Admiral E. G. Smal ° 
bombarded Taroa and Wotje, and shore- 
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HYDRIATRIC INSTITUTE BATHS 


WEST POINT SONGS 





HOTEL ASTOR, New York Cuy. REDUCE, 
RELAX, RKECUPERATE. Cabinets, Baths, 
Massa Special, $3.50. Mention ad. 10% 
less. Women 9 a. m.—2 p. m. Men, 2-8 p. m. 
Cl. 5-9891. 





FOREIGN LANGUAGE DICTIONARIES 


DICTIONARIES AND GRAMMARS FOR & 
LANGUAGES, CATALOG FREE. Schoenhet 
Book Company (Hst. 1856), Harvard Square, 
Cambridge 33, Maas. 








HELP WANTED 





Retired Army Officer and wife settling in 
suburban Northern New Jersey near seacoast 
desire retired former enlisted man, white or 
colured, with excellent discharge, and wife, 
as houseman and chauffeur and as general 
houseworker. Small modern house with 
superior domestic quarters. Longevity in- 
crease in wages one percent quarter. 
State wages desired and send churuacter 
references. Box 183, 1 West S4th 

New York City. 





STAMP COLLECTING 





COMPLETE AIRMAIL CATALOG — 120 
pages, many Illustrations, interesting articles 
—for 10c postage. HARRIS & CO., 10 Transit 


Building, Boston. 
WANTED 


BY RETIRED REGULAR ARMY OFFICER 
—Position: Superintendent or principal city, 
public or private school, south or west. 
College graduate. 15 years experience. Life 
certificate in two states, Write Box FA, 
Army & Navy Journal. 








Mtait BUUK, 120 PAGHKS. Handsome du- 
rable cloth binding. $1.50 postpaid. Send check 
to F ve Mayer (Editor), Organist, West Point, 
New York. 


INSTRUCTORS FOR ADVANCED ARMY- 
NAVY PROJECT 


Prominent New Hugiaud techuicr! tustiooce 
requires instructors for officer-traini pre}- 
ect in modern electronics and applications of 
ultra-high-frequency radio. Exceptional yA 
portunity for officers retired from service 
continue serving in important war effort. 
Men having various degrees in Electrical En- 
ineering, Physics or Communications—or 
ong experience in radio engineering—and 
interested or qualified as teachers, are 
Salary adjusted to qualitications and experi- 
ence. Inquiries will be treated as high 
confidential. Please send personal history 
—— photograph to Box “M”, Army & Navy 
ourn 











COUNTRY HOMES 


Exceptional opportunity. Outstanding tebac- 
co and stock farm. 1 mile frontage estuary 
Potomac River; 35 miles Washington, on 
State’ road; 350 acres, 250 cultivated, 10 
level fields, fenced, excellent soil, rings 
and stream, considerable timber; 2 d ings, 
2 tenant houses, 4 tobacco barns, farm build- 
ings. $16,000. Request list and map. Leenard 
Snider, La Plata, Maryland. 
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Retiring Officers wishing to teach Mathe- 
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state qualifications. Include education back- 
ground, teachnig experience, if any, size of 
family ditto, age and physical condition, 
interest in working with boys. Write Box 
WE, Army & Navy Journal. 
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based aircraft under Rear Admiral J. H. 
Hoover, USN, bombed all four islands, to- 
gether with Mille and Jaluit. 

On 31 January, carrier attacks were re- 
sumed on Kwajalein by forces under Rear 
Admiral Reeves and the island was also bom- 
barded by battleships. Rol was again at- 
tacked by Rear Admiral Montgomery’s car- 
rier force, and in addition was heavily bom- 
barded by batt‘eships. Taroa -and Wotje 
were again struck by a carrier force under 
Rear Admiral Ginder and in addition were 
bombarded by cruisers. Forces under the 
command of Rear Admiral Small assisted in 
the bombardment of Wotje and Maloelap 
Ebeye was struck by carrier forces under 
Rear Admiral Reeves, and Eniwetok was at- 
tacked by carriers under Rear Admiral F. C. 
Sherman, USN. Mille, Jaluit and Wake were 
bombed by shore-based aircraft. 

Other forces under Admiral Spruance’s 
command iu this operation consisted of a 
joint expeditionary force (southern attack 
group) under Rear Admiral (now Vice Ad- 
miral) R. K. Turner, USN. Defense forces 
and land-based aircraft were under the com- 
mand of Rear Admiral Hoover. Rear Ad- 
miral H. W. Hill, USN, commanded an at- 
tack group and Rear Admiral R. L. Conolly, 
USN, another, (the northern attack group). 
Expeditionary troops were under the com- 
mand of Major neral (now Lieutenant 
General) H. M. Smith, USMC. The carrier 
task forces were commanded by Rear Ad- 
miral M. A. Mitscher, USN. 

On 31 January, the forces commanded by 
Rear Admiral Hill proceeded against the 
atoll of Majuro, but found no Japanese pres- 
ent there. On the following day troops were 
sent ashore and the atoll was occupied. 

On 2 February, landings were made on Rol, 
Namur and Kwajalein. Roi was secured and 
enemy resistance on Namur was confined to 
the northern part of the island. By the mid- 
dle of the afternoon all organized resistance 
on Roi and Namur was overcome and the 
Commanding General of the Fourth Marine 
Division (Major General Harry Schmidt, 
USMC) assumed command ashore. Our cas- 
ualties on these two islands were less than 
100 killed and 400 wounded. Simultaneously 
four smaller islands were occupied. At 
Kwajalein our troops (Seventh Division, U. 
S. Army) made considerable progress 
against increasing resistance. 

By 5 February, our troops on Kwajalein 
had captured the island, and by the 8th, the 
entire atoll was in our possession. 

Taroa, Wotje, Jaluit, Mille and Ponape 
were bombed and/or bombarded at frequent 
intervals during the remainder of the month. 

On 17-18 February forces under the com- 
mand of Vice Admiral (now Admiral) Spru- 
ance delivered an attack on the island of 
Truk. The first part of the attack by car- 
rier-based planes, was followed up by battle- 
ships, cruisers and destroyers. eavy dam- 
age was inflicted on the enemy, both in ships 
sunk and damaged, and in planes shot ‘down 
and destroyed on the a. This attack, 
which was delivered with devastating effect, 
was particularly satisfying as it was gen- 
erally regarded as partial payment for the 
debt incurred when Pearl Harbor was at- 
tacked. 

Forces participating in the attack on Truk 
included carriers under the command of Rear 
Admiral Mitscher (under whom were Rear 
Admirals Reeves, ontgomery, and Sher- 
man), ernisers commanded by Rear Admirals 
L. T. DuBose, USN, J. L. Wiltsie, USN, and 
R. C. Giffen, USN; and battleships under 
Rear Admirals C. M. Hustvedt, USN, G. B 
Davis, USN, and BK. W. Hansen, USN. 

On 17 February, an expeditionary task 
group under the command of Rear Admiral 
Hill speneut troops were headed by Briga- 
dier General T. E. Watson, USMC), landed 
en Eniwetok Atoll, which had previously 
been bombarded and bombed over a period 
of several days. Supporting forces included 
carriers under Rear Admirals V Rags- 
dale, USN, and Ginder, cruisers commanded 
by Rear Admirais J. B. Oldendorf, USN, and 
L. H. Thebaud, USN. 

On 18 February, after extensive bombing 
and bombardment Engebi Island was cap- 
tured. With the capture of Eniwetok on bo 
February, announced by Rear Admiral Hill, 
control of the Marshall Islands which were 
Japanese possessions before the war, passed 
to the United States. The operation in the 
Marshall Islands carried out by the forces 
under Vice Admiral (now Admiral) Spru- 
ance were characterized by excellent plan- 
ning and by almost perfect timing in the 
execution of those plans. The entire opera- 
tion was a credit to all who ge see 
and is a noteworthy example of the results 
that may be expected from good staff work. 


Raids on the Martans 


On 22 February (East Longitude Date), a 
task force under the command of Rear Ad- 
mira! Mitscher en route to deliver attacks on 
Saipan and Tinian in the Marianas was ‘de- 
tected by enemy search planes and subse- 
quently attacked by enemy bombers and tor- 
pedo planes. The task force suffered no dam- 
age, shof down a number of planes and pro- 
eeeded to deliver attacks on the objectives 
stated the next day. During the attack sev- 
eral enemy ships were sunk and damaged. 
About 30 enemy planes were shot down and 
85 or more were destroyed on the ground. 
In addition, numerous small craft were de- 
stroyed. At the same time our aircraft raided 
Guam. 

Worthern Pacific Campaign 

Since the Aleutian Islands constitute an 
aerial highway between the North American 
continent and the Far East, their strategic 
value is obvious. On the other hand, that 
chain of islands provides as rugged a the- 
ater for warfare as any in the world. Not 
only are the islands mountainous and rocky. 
but the weather in the eastern part of the is- 





lands is continually bad. The fogs are al- 








most continuous, and thick. Violent winds 
(known locally as “williwaws”) with accom- 
anying heavy seas make any kind of opera- 
ion in that vicinity difficult and uncertain. 
The Bering Sea has been termed a “storm 
factory,” because during the winter months 
the storms form up there and at the rate of 
— or two a week, travel east and south- 
east. 

In May 1942, when we were calculating the 
various risks involved in the disposition of 
our forces, Dutch Harbor in the Aleutian 
Islands was considered to be a definite pos- 
sibility as an enemy objective. A task force 
to operate in that area was therefore organ- 
ized and placed under the command of Rear 
Admiral R. A. Theobald, U. S. Navy. His 
command included all American and Ca- 
nadian Army personnel in the North Pacific, 
including sea and air units. 

On 3 June 1942, just as the battle of Mid- 
way was beginning, Dutch Harbor was at- 
tacked by Japanese high altitude bombers, 

resumably from enemy carriers. he at- 
acking force was not located immediately, 
because the fog set in, and the intention of 
the enemy was therefore obscure. Within 
a few days, however, it was discovered that 
the enemy force had turned westward and 
effected landings on the islands of Kiska 
and Attu, where they were erecting buildings. 

During June and July, in spite of the 
weather, our submarines and aircraft, by a 
series of attacks, succeeded in preventing the 
arrival of major Japanese reinforcements. 
Army Air Force bombardment squadrons and 
units of the Royal Canadian Air Force con- 
tributed notably to these operationg, as they 
did to the operations of the succeeding 
months. 

On 7 Angust, Rear Admiral W. W. Smith, 
USN, with a force of cruisers and destroyers 
bombarded the shore installations on Kiska, 
but because of poor visibility the damage in- 
flicted could not be ascertained. The bom- 
bardment served, however, to indicate the 
need for air bases closer to the islands oc- 
cupied by the Japanese and as a consequence 
we occupied the island of Adak, in the An- 
dreanof Group, at the end of August. In 
January 1943, we occupied Amchitka, consid- 
erably closer to Kiska, and by February our 
fighter planes were able to operate from 
there. By that time, we also had made good 
progress in establishing and equipping the 
base on Adak. Meanwhile, Kiska was at- 
tacked almost daily by planes from the An- 
dreanofs. 

Because of weather conditions and the em- 
ployment of our forces in other theaters, no 
attacks, other than bombing raids, with the 
exception of the bombardment previously 
referred to, were delivered on the islands 
until the spring of 1943. 


Battle of the Komandorski Islands 


In that situation, the enemy, late in March 
1943, undertook to support the two garrisons 
by sending through a small but heavily pro- 
tected convoy. Early on the morning of 26 
March, a unit of our North Pacific Force, 
commanded by Rear Admiral C. H. McMor- 
ris, encountered the advancing enemy force, 
which included heavy and light cruisers, 
some destroyers and cargo ships, about 65 
miles south of the Komandorski Peninsula. 
— — although outnumbered, closed for 
attack. 

The engagement which followed developed 
into a running gunfire duel between our 
eruisers Salt Lake City and Richmond and 
enemy cruisers. This was followed by a tor- 
pedo attack delivered by our destroyers, upon 
completion of which the enemy retired in the 
direction of Paramushiru, 500 miles to the 
westward. Our damage was small and our 
casualties were light. While the damage in- 
flicted on the enemy is not definitely known, 
a superior enemy force, after being engaged 
for three and one-half hours, had been pre- 
vented from supporting Japanese garrisons 
at Kiska and Attu. 

The Capture of Attu 

During the month of April, severe weather 
interfered considerable with our operations, 
but later in the month a detachment of cruis- 
ers and destroyers was sent to bombard the 
island of Attu. 

Meanwhile, plans had been completed for 
an assault on Attu, and a force consisting of 
battleships, an auxiliary aircraft carrier, de- 
stroyers, auxiliaries and transports was 
placed under the command of Rear Admiral 
F. W. Rockwell, who operated under the di- 
rection of Rear Admiral Kinkaid. In addi- 
tion to Rear Admiral Rockwell’s force there 
was a unit consisting of cruisers and de- 
stroyers under the command of Rear Admiral 
Robert C. Giffen and another under Rear 
Admiral MeMorris. The entire operation was 
to be supported by the Army Air Forces un- 
der the command of Major General Albert 
F. Brown. These troops were embarked in 
the transports. 

On the morning of 11 May, landings were 
made on the north coast of Attu, and our 
troops proceeded inland. In the afternoon 
other yr E - were made at Massacre Bay, 
and also at Holtz Bay. These landings were 
covered by our Naval forces, and in the bit- 
ter fighting which followed, various Naval 
units assisted Army troops by furnishing 
tire support and air cover. Enemy attacks on 
our Naval forces were ineffective. On 3 
May, the “mopping up” stage ended, and the 
island was in our possession. Enemy forces 
there had been virtually annihilated. 


Occupation of Kiska 

Following the assault on Attu, preparations 
were made for a similar assault on Kiska. 
In anticipation of that.assault, Kiska was 
heavily bombed during July and August, and 
on numerous occasions was also bombarded 
by our Naval forces. 

When assault troops landed on the island 
on 15 August, it was found that it had been 
evacuated by the Japanese under cover of the 
fog. Thus, the Aleutian campaign ended, 
with our forces once more in possession of 
the entire chain of islands. 

NOTE: Although it had no connection 
with the campaign herein described the bom- 
bardment of Paramushiru by a task force 
under the command of Rear Admiral W. D. 





Baker, USN, was carried out on 4 February 
1944. Large fires were started. No dama 

was sustained by our forces. The bombard- 
ment is included in this part of the report 
because it took place in the Northern Pacific. 


Submarine Operations 


Because of their ability to operate effec- 
tively in enemy controlled waters the weak- 
ness of our Asiatic Fleet was partially com- 
pensated by virtue of the 29 submarines as- 
signed to it—our submarines took the offen- 
sive. immediately upon the outbreak of war. 
When our surface forces retired to the south 
from the Philippine Islands, submarines [un- 
der the command of Captain (now Rear Ad- 
miral) John Wilkes] succeeded in delaying 
the enemy’s advance and in giving intermit- 
tent support to our forces remaining in the 
islands. As the Japanese advanced through 
the Netherlands Bast Indies and into the 
Solomons, submarines continued to interrupt 
enemy lines of communications, and since 
that time have continued their attacks on 
enemy men-of-war and merchantmen with 
telling effect. 

At the beginning of the war Rear Admiral 
T. Withers was in command of the subma- 
rines in our Pacffic Fleet. Rear Admiral! R. 
H. English, who relieved him in May 1942, 
was killed in an airplane accident in Jan- 
tary 1943. Since that time the uniformly ex- 
cellent operation and administration of Pa- 
cific Fleet submarines has been continued un- 
der the direct'on of Vice Admiral C, A. Lock- 
wood, who previously commanded subma- 
rines of the South West Pacific Force. Rear 
Admiral R. W. Christie succeeded to com- 
mand of the submarines in the South West 
Pacific Force. 

Atlantic Fleet submarines have been com- 
manded since the spring of 1942 by Rear 
Admiral F. A. Daubin. Submarine opera- 
tions ‘n the Atlantic, which have been chief- 
ly fitting ont and training, have dene much 
to make effective combat submarine opera- 
tions possible within a minimum time after 
each submarine joins the Pacific Fleet. 

Withont acequate shipn'ng, Janan can not 
hold out, much less support her forces in the 
islands of the Pacific. Furthermore, the Jap- 
anese shipyards have limited canacity. Fer 
shipping, therefore, was a natural target for 
our submarines, and they have taken a tre- 
mendons toll. 

For reasons of security, our submarine op- 
erations thronghont the Pacific can be dis- 
cussed only in very general terms. No branch 
of the Naval Service, however, has acquitted 
itself more ereditahlv. Snhbmarine command- 
ing officers are skillful, daring and resource- 
fnl. Their crews are well trained and effi- 
cient. Their morale is high, and in direct 
ratio to the success of submarine operation 
Materially onr submarines are in excellent 
shape, and we have kept up to the minute in 
all features of design and scientific develop- 
ment and research. 

The versatility of our submarines has been 
so repeatedly demonstrated throughout the 
war that the Japanese know only too well 
that in no part of the Pacific Ocean are thev 
safe from submarine attack. When the full 
story can he told, it will constitute one of 
the most stirring chapters in the annals of 
naval warfare. 


Atlantic Theater 
General 

At the outbreak of the war our overations 
in the Atlantic Ocean consisted chiefiv of es- 
corting convoys to Great Britain, and to Rne- 
sian end Near East ports (also West In‘ian 
and Sonth American ports) and of training. 
Concurrently, with these operations, it was 
necessary to dispose the heavy units of onr 
Atlantic Fleet so that thev wonld be ava‘l- 
able immediately In case ships of the German 
Fleet, basine at varions ports in Germany, 
Norway. and France, attacked our shipning. 
Frem time to time, in order to maintain a 
satisfactory distribntion of Allied strength, 
as insurance against such a breakout by 
units of the German Navy, certain of our 
shins onerated with the Rritish Fleet. 

Ry agreement with the British, emphasized 

at the Casablanca conference and at each sub- 
sequent conference, the maintenance of the 
war-making capacity of the British Isles has 
heen a continuing commitment of the United 
States. Obviously. such a commitment re- 
anires, as a prerequisite to the furnishing of 
the necessary support, the maintenance of 
overseas lines of communication, so that the 
safe passage of lend lease shipments, sup- 
plies to our own forces, and troop convoys 
can he accomnlished, 
*The responsibility for those naval opera- 
tions recuired to keep open not only those 
lines of communications, but, as well, all 
lines of communications in the _ Atlantic 
Ocean. has rested with Admiral R. E. Inger- 
son, the Commander in Chief of the Atlantic 
Fleet. Faced with the threat of the U-boat 
fleet (the methods taken to combat and over- 
come that menace are covered elsewhere in 
this report) and with the possibility of at- 
tack bv other enemy units, escort of convoy 
operations was of paramount importance. 

Early in the war the attempts of the enemy 
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to interrupt our lines of communic: 

while not successful, nevertheless werea ma 
ter of considerable concern. By judicious uge 
of escorts, however, and by other means, our 
convoys continued to go through. The ; 


nitude of those escort operations which hat, 
n continuous, is not likely to om 


estimated, as we have expended treme 
effort in providing the ships and irstein 
them, and in the execution of their duties, 
The record of safe overseas transportation of 
troops and material speaks for itself, in go 
far as the efficiency of these operations ig 
concerned. 

Direct support of units of the British Fleet 
in any operation requiring combined effort, 
has been another Atlantic Fleet activity 
calling for careful planning and execution, 

In addition, Admiral Ingersoll has had the 
responsibility for the defense of the Westerp 
Hemisphere by our naval forces. That has 
involved the stationing of air and service 
forces at various points in North and South 
America and in certain islands in the Atlantie 
Ocean, and, of course, such changes in their 
disposition as might be warranted by the 
situation. The South Atlantic Force, under 
the command of Vice Admiral J. H. Ingram 
whose headquarters are in Brazil, has op- 
erated in harmony and close combination 
with forces of the Brazilian Navy in contrib- 
uating to our control of the South Pacific, 

In order to facilitate the passage of con- 


voys to Russia and Great Britain, and ip 
order to provide a base for our heavy sur- 
face forces, considerable use has been made 
of Iceland, where we originally established 


a base for forces engaged in escorting lend- 
lease convoys. All of the bases acquired 
from Great Britain in exchange for the 3 
destroyers have been in constant use, and 
of great value. 


Except for anti-submarine actions and for 
occasional aircraft attacks, units of the At- 
lantic Fleet have not been in any extensive 


combat in the Atlantic Ocean. As covering 
and supporting forces, however, they have 


accompanied our expeditions which landed 
in North Africa, and later in Sicily and Italy, 
and in the case of the landings in North 


Africa, there were some engagements in the 
Atlantic Ocean. The details of those expedt 
tions are covered separately in this report. 

For the purpose of training the large num- 
ber of newly commissioned ships on the East 


Coast, which report to the Commander in 
Chief, United States Atlantic Fleet as soon 
as they are completed, a training command, 
under Rear Admiral D. B. Beary, was estab- 


lished as a part of the Atlantic Fleet. That 
command took over all ships (except sub- 
marines) as soon as they were ready for sea, 


and conducted such operational training as 
was necessary to fit each ship for duty ip 
the fleet to which assigned. In addition to 
that type of operational training, the Com- 


mander in Chief, United States Atlantic Fleet 
was charged with extensive amphibiow 
training. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the 
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Text of Admiral King’s Report 
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Commander in Chief, United States Atlantic 
Fleet has had a wide variety of responsibili- 
ties which have been contributory to the suc- 
cess of the multiplicity of operations, some 
of which were carried out by the Atlantic 
Fleet and some by other fleets. Because of 
the situation, there has been a continuous 
shift in the strength and disposition of the 
Atlantic Fleet, in which connection its flexi- 
bility, and the manner in which adjustments 
and readjustments were made have been of 
tremendous assistance to the Navy as a 
whole. 

The Atlantic Submarine War 

The submarine war—particularly the At- 
lantic phase of it—has been a matter of pri- 
mary concern since the outbreak of hostili- 
ties. Maintenance of the flow of ocean traf- 
fic has been, and continues to be, a vital 
element of all war plans. 

Operating on exterior lines of communica- 
tion on almost every front, the United Na- 
tions have been dependent largely upon mari- 
time transportation. The success of over- 
seas operations, landing attacks, the mainte. 
nance of troops abroad and the delivery of 
war materials to Russia and other Allies con- 
cerned primarily with land operations has 
depended to a large extent upon the avail- 
ability of shipping and the ability te keep 
it moving. Shipping potentialities have 
been the major factor—often the controlling 
factor—in most of the problems with which 
the Allied High Command has had to deal. 

The principal menace to shipping has been 
the large fleet of submarines maintained by 
Germany. Our enemies have employed the 
submarine on a world-wide scale, but the 
area of greatest intensity has always been 
the Atlantic Ocean where the bulk of Ger- 
man U-boats have operated. 

The German U-boat campaign is a logical 
extension of the submarine strategy of World 
War I which almost succeeded in starving 
Great Britain into submission. Unable to 
build up a powerful surface fleet in prepara- 
tion for World War II, Germany planned to 
repeat her submarine campaign on a greater 
seale and to this end produced a U-boat fleet 
of huge size. The primary mission of this 
underwater Navy was to cut the sea routes 
to the British Isles, and the enemy undersea 
forces went to work on this task promptly 
and vigorously. 

The United States became involved in the 
matter before we were formally at war, be- 
cause our vessels were being sunk in the 
trans-Atlantic traffic routes. Consequently, 
in 1941, we took measures to assist the Royal 
Navy to protect our shipping. As stated in 
more detail] elsewhere in this report these 
measures included the transfer of 50 old de- 
stroyers to the British, and—in the latter 
part of 1941—the assignment of our own Na- 
val vessels to escort our merchant shipping 
on threatened trans-Atlantic routes. 

The submarine situation was improving as 
1941 drew toward a close. Escort operations 
on threatened convoy routes were becoming 
more and more effective. British aviation had 
become a potent factor, by direct action 
against the U-boats, and also by bringing 
under control the German over-water air ef- 
fort that had augmented the submarine of- 
fensive. Our resources were stretched, how- 
ever, and we could not, for a time, deal ef- 
fectively with the change in the situation 
brought about by our entry into the war on 
7 December 1941. Our whole merchant ma- 
rine then became a legitimate target, and the 
U-boats, still maintaining full pressure on 
the trans-Atlantic routes, had _ sufficient 
numbers to spread their depredations into 
wide areas hitherto immune. Our difficulty 
was that such part of the Atlantic Fleet as 
was not already engaged in escort duty was 
called upon to protect the troop movements 
that began with our entry into the war, leav- 
ing no adequate force to cover the Navy 
maritime traffic areas newly exposed to pos- 
sible U-boat activity. 

The Germans were none too quick in tak- 
ing advantage of their opportunity. It was 
hot until more than a month after the dec- 
laration of war that U-boats began to expand 
their areas of operation. The first move took 
the form of an incursion into our coastal wa- 
ters in January, 1942. We had prepared for 
this by gathering on our eastern seaboard 
our scant resources in coastal anti-subma- 
rine vessels and aircraft, consisting chiefly 
of a number of yachts and miscellaneous 
small craft taken over by the Navy in 1940 
and 1941. To reinforce this group the Navy 
accelerated its program of acquiring such 
fishing boats and pleasure craft as could be 
Used and supplied them with such arma- 
ments as they could carry. For patrol pur- 
poses we employed all available aircraft— 
Army as well as Navy. The heip of the Civil 
Air Patrol was gratefully accepted. This 
heterogeneous force was useful in keeping 
lookout and in rescuing survivors of sunken 
Ships. It may have interfered, too, to some 
extent with the freedom of U-boat movement, 
but the heavy losses we suffered in coastal 
waters during the early months of 1942 gave 
abundant proof of the already well known 
fact that stout hearts in little boats can not 
bandle an opponent as tough as the subma- 


The Navy was deeply grateful for the as- 
sistance 80 eagerly volunteered by the men 
Who courageously risked their lives in order 
to make the best of available means, but there 
had to be better means, and to provide them 
no effort was spared to build up an anti- 
submarine force of adequate types. Subma- 
rine chasers, construction of which had been 
initiated before the war, began to come into 
Service early in 1942. The British and Ca- 
= Navies were able to assign some anti- 
marine vessels to work with our coastal 
rorces. Ocean escorts were robbed to rein- 
orce coastal areas. These measures made it 
_— to establish a coastal convoy system 
A e middle of May, 1942. Anti-submarine 

ation had concurrently improved in qual- 

and material and training of personnel. 
© Army Air Force had volunteered the 





services of the First Bomber Command 
which was especially trained and outfitted 
for anti-submarine warfare. 

The effect of these measures was quickly 
felt in the Eastern Sea Frontier (the coastal 
waters from Canada to Jacksonville) where 
they were first applied. With the establish- 
ment of the initial coastal convoy (under the 
command of Vice Admiral Adolphus An-. 
drews, Commander of the Bastern Sea Fron- 
tier) in the middle of May, 1942, sinkings 
in the vital traffic lanes of the Eastern Sea 
Frontier dropped off nearly to zero and have 
so remained. While it has not been possible 
to clear those routes completely — there is 
evidence that nearly always one or more U- 
boats haunt our Atlantic Coast—submarines 
in that area long ago ceased to be a serious 
problem. 

When the Eastern Sea Frontier became 
“too hot,” the U-boats began to spread far- 
ther afield. The coastal convoy system was 
extended as rapidly as possible to meet them 
in the Gulf of Mexico (under the command 
of Rear Admiral J. L. Kauffman, Command- 
er Gulf Sea Frontier), the Caribbean Sea, 
(under the command of Vice Admiral J. H. 
Hoover, Commander Caribbean sea Fron- 
tier), and along the Atlantic Coast of South 
America. The undersea craft made a last bit- 
ter stand in the Trinidad area in the fall of 


1942. Since then coastal waters have been 
relatively safe. 
The problem was more difficult to meet 


in the open sea. The submarine chasers that 
do well enough in coastal waters are too 
small for ocean escort duty. Destroyers and 
other ocean escort types could not be pro- 
duced as rapidly as the smaller craft. Air- 
craft capable of long overseas patrol were 
not plentiful, nor were aircraft carriers. In 


consequence, protection of ocean shipping 
lagged to some extent. By the end of 1942, 
however, this matter began to come under 


control, as our forces slowly increased, and 
there has been a steady improvement ever 
since. 

The Atlantic anti-submarine campaign has 
been a closely integrated international op- 
eration. In the early phases of our partici- 
pation, there was a considerable mixture of 
forces, as the needs of the situation were 
met as best they could be. For a time some 
British and Canadian vessels operated in our 
coastal escorts, while our destroyers were 
brigaded with British groups in the Atlantic 
and even occasionally as far afield as north 
Russian waters. As Allied strength im- 
proved in power and balance, it became pos- 
sible to establish certain areas of national 
responsibility wherein the forces are pre- 
dominantly of one nation. This simplifies the 
problem of administration and operation, but 
there still are—and probably always will be 
—some areas where forces of two or more 
nations work together in a single command, 
and always there is close coordination in de- 
ploying the forces of the several Allies. 

There is a constant interchange of informa- 
tion between the large organizations main- 
tained in the Admiralty and in the United 
States Fleet Headquarters (in the form of 
the Tenth Fleet which coordinates United 
States anti-U-boat activities in the Atlantic) 
to deal with the problems of control and pro- 
tection of shipping. These organizations, 
also, keep in intimate touch with the War 
Shipping Administration in the United 
States and with the corresponding agency 
in Great Britain. 

Command of anti-submarine forces — air 
and surface—that protect shipping in the 
coast-wise sea lanes of the United States and 
within the Caribbean Sea and Gulf of Mex- 
ica is exercised by “Sea Frontier Command- 
ers,” each assigned to a prescribed area, The 
command is naval except in the Panama area 
where the Naval Sea Frontier Commander is 
under the Commanding General at Panama. 

Since aircraft and surface combatant ships 
are most effective when working as a closely 
knit team, it is the policy—in anti-subma- 
rine as well as other naval operations—to 
weld together air and surface forces in a 
single command in each area. 

In the Atlantic Ocean, beyond the coastal 
area, anti-submarine forces—air and surface 
—are part of the Atlantic Fleet under the 
command of Admiral R. E. Ingersoll. One 
of the units of Admiral Ingersoll’s fleet is 
the South Atlantic Force (Vice Admiral J. 
H. Ingram commanding) which guards ship- 
ping in the coastal waters south of the Equa- 
tor and throughout the United States area of 
the South Atlantic. Vice Admiral Ingram’s 
command includes highly efficient surface and 
air units of Brazil, which country has whole- 
heartedly joined our team of submarine 





hunters. This team, incidentally, turns its 
guns on surface raiders and other bigger 


game when the enemy provides the oppor- 
tunity. 

It is appropriate to express here apprecia- 
tion of the services of Netherlands anti-sub- 
marine vessels which have operated with ex- 
emplary efficiency as part of the United 
States Naval Caribbean Force ever since we 
entered the war. 

Anti-submarine warfare is primarily a na- 
val function, but, in accordance with the 
general policy of working together, Army 
and Navy forces that are available turn-to 
together on the enemy when need arises, Thus 
it happens that there are instances in which 
Army aircraft join in the submarine hunt. 
The assistance of the Army Air Force has 
been of great value, particularly in the early 
phases of the war, when Naval resources 
were inadequate. An example of this is the 
formation of the Army Air Force Anti-sub- 
marine Command in the spring of 1942, which 
was given the equipment and training nec- 
essary to make its members anti-submarine 
specialists. It operated, under the command 
of Brigadier General (now Major General) 
T. W. Larson, in the United States and 
abroad until last November, when the Navy 
obtained enough equipment to take over the 
tasks so well performed by this command. 

It is regretted that it is not possible at 
this time to go into the details of our anti- 
submarine operations in this report. It would 
be a great pleasure to recount the many 
praiseworthy exploits of our anti-submarine 
forces, but to do so now would jeopardize 
the success of future operations. The U-boat 
war has been a war of wits. The submarine 
is a weapon of stealth, and naturally enough 
the German operations have been shrouded 
in secrecy. It has been of equal importance 
to keep our counter measures from becom- 
ing known to the enemy. There is a constant 
interplay of new devices and new tactics on 
the part of forces working against the sub- 
marines as well as on the part of the sub- 
marines themselves, and an important ele- 
ment of our success has been the ability to 
keep the enemy from knowing what we are 
doing and what we are likely to do in the 
future, It is, also, of the utmost importance 
to keep our enemies from learning our anti- 
submarine technique, lest they turn it to 
their own advantage in operations against our 
suQmarines, 

Submarines have not been driven from the 
seas, but they have changed status from 
menace to problem. 


The Mediterranean Theater 
Landings*in North Africa 

In July 1942, after several months of dis- 
cussions and study by the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff, it was decided to effect landings in 
force in North Africa and there establish our 
troops in opposition to the German forces. 
The strategic significance of that move since 
has become apparent, in that the troops 
which were transported and landed in North 
Africa subsequently moved through Sicily to 
Italy, and there engaged enemy land forces. 

The invasion of North Africa was a com- 
plicated operation. In the first place, in view 
of the uncertainty of the relationships exist- 
ing between the French forces in that area 
and the Vichy government, the political sit- 
uation in North Africa required the most 
careful and diplomatic handling. Obviously 
it was to our advantage to effect unopposed 
landings, and the problem therefore was to 
persuade the French forces not to resist. We 
could not afford, however, to take any chances 
in revealing our own plans, and the dealings 
with the French authorities had to be under- 
taken with utmost discretion. As it turned 
out, the French forces resisted initially, but 
within a few days agreed to an armistice. 


In addition to the foregoing difficulty, it 
was agreed that the forces participating in 
the operations would consist of British and 
American units. Furthermore, the nature of 
the operations was such that the American 
units had to be both Army and Navy. Com- 
mand relationships were worked out accord- 
ingly, and Lieutenant General (now General) 
D. D. Bisenhower, USA, was appointed Com- 
mander in Chief of the Allied force. His 
principal naval subordinate was Admiral Sir 
Andrew Browne Cunningham, Royal Navy. 

The plan agreed upon called for three 
points of attack; Oran and Algiers, both Al- 
gerian seaports on the Mediterranean, and 
Casablanca on the Atlantic coast of French 
Morocco. The attack forces assigned to ef- 
fect landings at Oran and Algiers consisted 
of United States Army troops supported by 
British Naval units (with a few exceptions). 
The Casablanca attack force was composed 
entirely of United States forces. This report 
deals chiefly with the part played by United 
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States Naval forces in the operation. 

Rear Admiral (now Vice Admiral) H. K. 
Hewitt, who was placed in command of the 
United States Naval forces designated to 
support the Casablanca attack, [Major Gen- 
eral (now Lieutenant. General) George §. 
Patton, commanded the Army troops in this 
attack] left the United States on 24 October, 
and the movement overseas proceeded with- 
out untoward incident. On 7 November, the 
forces separated and the three attack groups 
the covering force (under the command of 
Rear Admiral R. C. Giffen, USN) and the air 
groups proceeded independently to their as- 
signed positions for the landing attacks. 





Operations in French Morocco 


Operations in French Morocco were con- 
ducted by United States forces under the 
unified command of Rear Admiral Hewitt un- 
til General Patton’s headquarters were es- 
tablished on shore and he was ready to as- 
sume command. The plan called for a main 
landing at Fedala, 14 miles north of Casa- 
blanca, and secondary landings at Port Lyau- 
tey, 65 miles north of Casablanca, and Safi, 
125 miles south of Casablanca. The object 
of the main landing was to capture Casa- 
blanca from the land side. The principal ob- 
gestive at Port Lyautey was the airfield near- 
»y, and the objective of Safi was to capture 
the port by direct assault and then to assist 
in the reduction of Casablanca. 


Early ‘in the morning of 1 November, 
shortly after our troops had been landed, 
shore batteries opened fire on the Naval 
forces supporting the landings at Fedala, 
These shore batteries were engaged at in- 
tervals during that morning by the Augusta, 
the Brooklyn, and accompanying destroyers. 
Early in the afternoon the shore batteries on 
Point Fedala were captured. 

Several naval actions took place between 
Fedala and Casablanca on 8 November. 
Shortly after daylight, eight submarines left 
Casablanca. Three others were sunk at their 
moorings. Early in the forenoon, two 
French destroyer-leaders and five destroyers 
sortied and stood toward Fedala. They were 
taken under and forced to retire. Shortly 
afterward the French light cruiser Prima- 
guet sortied and joined the French destroy- 
ers outside the harbor. The group, which 
stood toward Fedala, was gromptiy engaged 
by the Augusta and Brooklyn, and vessels 
of the covering force. With the exception of 
one transport which managed to get back to 
the harbor, all French ships were either sunk 
or beached. Meanwhile, the covering force, 
consisting of the Massachusetts, ichita, 
Tuscaloosa, and four destroyers, exchanged 
fire with the shore batteries at El Hank, 
and the French battleship Jean Bart, which 


was moored in the harbor, and with the 
Ory forces that had sortied from Casa- 
lanca. 


Another action took place on 10 November. 
(Please turn to Page 1051) 
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Financial Digest 

The two year old fight of Montgomery 
Ward & Co. with the War Labor Board 
and the administration over its conduct 
of its labor relations hit a high mark in 
government control of business. this 
week when President Roosevelt issued 
an executive order directing seizure of 
the Chicago plant. 

Insistence of Sewell Avery, chairman 
of the board of the mail order house, in 
attempting to retain control of his com- 
pany, led to the government’s use of 
Army troops to forcibly oust him from 
his office, which was subsequently oc- 
eupied by Attorney General Biddle and 
a corps of government aides. 

Mr. Avery previously had rejected in- 
structions from the White House and the 
War Labor Board demanding that he ex- 
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tend an expired contract with the CIO 
United Mail Order, Warehouse and Re- 
tail Employees Union pending an elec- 
tion to determine if the CIO still repre- 
sents a majority of the 3,500 workers in 
the Chicago plant. 

Government forcible seizure of the 
mail order house was undertaken on the 
pretext that one of its branches holds 
war contracts, that interferences with 
its operations interferred with the war 
economy, and that it is a vital factor in 
the distribution of agricultural imple- 
ments. 

Attorneys for the mail order house 
have asked the United States District 
Court to bring to trial immediately the 
company’s suit for injunction restrain- 
ing enforcement of the government’s 
procedure against it. 

Meanwhile, the concern of members of 
Congress in the matter of government 
control of purely private business is ris- 
ing and there is likelihood of an official 
investigation into the proceedings. 

The joint statement of the experts of 
the United Nations that “the most prac- 
tical method of assuring international 
monetary cooperation is through the es- 
tablishment of an international mone- 
tary fund” also is likely to bring about 
eonsiderable differences of opinion 
among the members of Congress as well 
as citizens concerning its sound money 
policies. Without sound money policies 
within each country such an interna- 
tional fund, in the opinion of many, 
would merely mean that the sound coun- 
tries would become creditor nations for 
those unable, or unwilling, to regulate 
their own economy. 


Officers Reassigned 


Col. Richard E. Anderson has been 
transferred from Camp Carson, Colo., to 
another assignment and has been suc- 
ceeded by Col. Polk J. Atkinson, for- 
merly commanding officer of Ft, Meade, 
S. D, Ft. Meade has been taken over 
by the Veterans’ Administration. 
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Merchant Marine 

War Shipping Administration officials 
have announced that the recruitment of 
experienced officers and seamen is falling 
behind quotas necessary for the manning 
of American merchant ships this year. 
The announcement, based on recruitment 
results for the first three months of 194, 

yas made at a quarterly conference be- 

tween heads of operating companies, 
maritime labor union leaders, and offi- 
cials of Recruitment and Manning Or- 
ganization, WSA, 

The critical shortage is among qualified 
mates and engineers, cooks-bakers, radio 
telegraphers, and able-bodied seamen. 

Coast Guard statistics for waivers is- 
sued for skilled personnel for January 
and February 1944 were shown to have 
been exceptionally high. A waiver is a 
permit by U. S. Coast Guard making a 
seaman or officer eligible for a job of 
higher grade than the one for which he 
is qualified. 

Officials said in January approximately 
20 per cent of all deck and 25 per cent 
of all engineering officers sailing from 
United States ports aboard American 
ships had to be given waivers in order 
that ships could sail with a full comple- 
ment of skilled men. 

In February approximately 15 per cent 
of all deck and 20 per cent of all engi- 
neering officers had to be given waivers. 
Figures were not available for March and 
April but officials said indications point 
to an increasing necessity for such waiv- 
ers in coming months unless there is a 
marked return of experienced men to sea 
duty from shore positions. 





Army Promotions 
(Continued from Page 1015) 


Ist Lt_ to Captain 

D. Smith, AC Cc. B, Chunn, AC 
v. M. White, QMC R. A. King, jr., SC 
W. H. Prunty, AC J. R. Cochran, AC 
L. LD. Pudney, AC Cc. F. Gross, 
T. G. Hanseil, TC C. 8S. Sheffey, QMC 
J. E. Belcher, ANC >, R. Van Cleave, 
M G. Whitmore, AC 


J. N. MeGee, AC e TE. Dahl, AC 

E. W. Roberts, QMC M. V. U himann, ANC 
P, J. Kelleher, TC L. R. Priest, Ch 

T. B. DeRose, Sig C Harry Kemp, Inf. 
H. R. Baker, CAC - W. E. Molett, AC 
T. M. Killeen, AC Cc. L. Waller, TC 


H. J. Bingham, AUS’ F. J. Donahue, AC 
O. H. Stroh, Sig C W. F. Halpenny, TC 


+ 7 Courter, jr., R. C. Burness, OD 


F. W. Zellmer, AC 
W. A. Buchanan, AC 


E. H. Morrison AC 
H. C. Carruth, AC E. L. Rathbun, AC 


L. R. Kropke, TC J. L, Chamberlain, 

W. _D. Sieck, Sig C AC 

J. H. Bone, MAC R. J. Avery, jr., 

H. V. Burch, ANC AGD 

H. D. McGee, MC Cc. J. Forstrom, CAC 

L. F. Koelling, AGD P. P. Liscio, DC 

8. J. Sax, TC D. N. W. Grant, jr., 

F. W. Alber, ANC AC 

S_ Cohen, Sig C S. L. Stern, AC 

R. R. Remsberg, MC B. J. Chapman, AC 

V. Vincent, TC E. W. Cubbedge, jr., 

J. R. Chasteen, Cws Cav 

W. R. Hickman, FD W. K. Davis, DC 
L. Ingram, QMC E. J. Schmehil, MC 
. E. Burns, Sig C C. E. Ritter, TC 


. B. Balicer, DC F. A, Moore, SC 


L. Haidak, MC A. M. Adams, AC 
G Kelakos, AC R. M. Rohn, AC 

. C. Plezia, CMP E. R. Casey, AC 
Bernstein, CcCWws W. H. Webb, jr., 
L. Corzine, Sig £ MC 

R_ Tieman, AUS H. F. Hodges, AC 
. H. Struchen., QMC OO. A. Davis QMC 

. S. Huston, vc W. B. Sloan, CE 

. L. Crawley, jr, FD L. A. Scott, CAC 
D. Honig, Inf. L. E. Crocker, CE 
H. Dessau, ANC W. W. Thomas, AC 
F. Minch, OD B. Alpert, AC 

PD. Smith, jr. TC M. R. Esposito, AC 
Woltz, Sig J. A. Kelley, AGD 
Neumeister, TC C. E. Sharon, WAC 
t~ MC H. Cook, DC 

Beck, MC R. J. Beuhler, SC 
M. Klotz, 7 A. V. Palma, AC 


idore Brown, Sig C M. A. Marvin, jr.. AC 
Rothbard, QMC R. L. Green, MC 
Friedman, AGD H. T. Myser, QMC 
Marcus, TC R. L. Howell, AC 

BE. Waterman, TC J. Wilson, AGD 
A. Loebl, TC 3. R. Barker, AC 

B. Kyle, MC E. Coy, AC 

M. Read, MC W. Coats, QMC 
Berg, DC R. Hall, TC 


. Levine, CE L. Esposito, MC 


Tmaeasbaeibll ‘ninapheantatinene tay 


. H. Migel,-AC W. F. Dickerson, 

Carson, AC jr., D 

H. Jespersen, CE F. Pokut, TC 

D, Cavilli, MC 8. Jackson, MC 

S. Goepper, jr., . N. Chambers, MC 

MC P. Rivara, TC 
A. Bsn TC 


I. F. Beumer, FD 

w. Proper, AC 
W. V. Banning, MC 
G. B. Harrison, SC 
we 6 Se Inf. 


J , Cav 
Fechter, a 


Siegel, 
Weehsier. MC 
Chase, QMC 
Hutner, AC 
F. Mulfiur, DC 
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. M. Wilhelm, 


M. Friedman, 
F. Keiser, C 

S. Hunter, AC 
Cc. Smith, AC 
L. Jordan, A 
W. Hayes, D 
T. Ausdenmoore, 


MC 





J. M. Black, Mc 
W. F. Shanks, AC 
R. D. McLain, Ac 


C. M. Smith, jr. 
R. W. ] . Ae 
H. E. Kuhn, Ac 
H. C. Mattingly, sc 
B. J, Entine, DC 


2nd IA. to ist Lt. 


E. Abrams, WAC 
Ray, QMC 


. F. Douglas, AC 


Sweetiand, ANC 
L. Ashlock, TC 


- 8. Melnick, AC 


J. Young, AC 

B. Evans, Inf. 

J. Todd, AC 
ANC 


N. Edwards, AC 
G. Hedman, ANC 


ANC 
Villamaria, ANC 
Mitchell, ANC 


. Deutsch, AC 
. C. Conrad, 


L. Hendricks, 
ANC 


B. Sebwtte, ANC 
H. Allen, SC 

R. Coiner, QMC 
L. Sarin, AN 

-. Carlin, QMC 
Pauw, WAC 
Bacior, ANC 

J. Wade, ANC 
R. Milbrandt, 


NC 

H. Duane, AC 

O. Vetting, ANC 
R. Jones, AC 

- Mittelstaedt, 
M. H. Leipski, 
yAC 


W. Angleman, 


. A. Robb, ANC 


Cavanaugh, ANC 
M. Gregory, AC 


A. Cooley, AC 


E. Teeter, AGD 
R. Chaney, AC 


. J. Glasier, AC 
. W. Hurianek, AUS 


D. B. Strain, AC 
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R. Pooton, Inf. 
M. Demarais, 


Landry, ANC 
F. Thompson, jr., 


C. Farrington, jr., 
A. Burkhart, AC 


T. Watford, AC 
Diamond, QMC 


H. 8S. Trescott, SC 


Ww. 
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Senin> 


SDSPEs 


- Reinschmidt, 
G. Landers, Ya 


. H. Alford, 


R,_ Bradford, AC 


& % Rybarezyk, AC 
- H. Simecox, AC 


J. Friedman, AUS 
E. Oakes, jr., FD 
O. Olson, ANC 


. J. Sheridan, SC 
. D. Parker, Inf. 


M. McElligott, 
Cc 


A 
. Baranyai, SC 


J. Ryan, SC 


. K. MeAllister, SC 


N. Ferguson, SC 
J. Delaurent, AC 
W. Brown, Inf. 
C. Geiger, AC 
W. Getz, ITI, AC 
Gebel, AUS 

W. Miller, Inf. 


. F. Kirkpatrick, 
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. H. Crescenti, 


MAC 
Gandy, 


| H. Whitney, 


. BE. Crandall, 


W. Petry, MAC 
. Stewart, SC 
G. McDowell, jr., 
US 


ha 


V. Isaacs, Inf. 
R. Hebbeln, CE 
B. Storey, TC 
F. Brunner, AUS 


E. Friday, AC 
L. Cardwell, FD 
W. Dick, AC 

L. Meahl, AC 

P. Worcester, Inf. 
W. Armbruster, 


7. G. Best, AC 


Jr., AC 


J. Elvin, jr., Inf. 

A. Craig, AC 
Hassey, AUS 
oD 


J. White, AC 


. P. Meagher, ANC 


B. Dolliver, AC 


. L. Rose, 


2. Smith, FD 
S. Blood, AC 
G. Muller, Inf. 
J. DiCiaccio, FA 
Mountford, jr., 


WAC 

I. Hunter, CE 
E. Morey, CWS 
H. Morse, SC 
P. Carney, Inf. 
AUS 
W. Fordney, jr., 


AC 
. W. Munson, SC 
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Text of Admiral King’s Report 
(Continued from Page 1049) 


in the forenoon the enemy vessels took 
” position outside of the harbor of Casa- 
lanes and opened fire on our troops ashore, 
whereupon the Augusta and four destroyers 
stood toward Casablanca and engaged the 
two enemy vessels. While in that position, 
the Augusta was fired upon by the Jean 
Bart. The Augusta and accompanying de- 
stroyers immediately retired. 

Sometime between 8 November and 10 No- 
yember, the Jean Bart was sunk at her moor- 
ings, but the water was shallow and she was 
able to continue to fire. 

Thanks to the elimination of the French 
forces at Casablanca the landings at Fedala 
were successfully completed, but the after- 
math was costly. On 11 November, the trans- 
port Joseph Hewes, the oiler Winooski and 
the destroyer Hambleton were torpedoed. 
The Hewes sank in an hour, and the other 
two ships were later taken to Casablanca for 
repairs. On 12 November, the transports 
Hugh Scott and Edward Rutledge were tor- 

oed and immediately caught fire and 
none | All these attacks were assumed to 
be from Axis submarines. 


The Attack on Saft 

The attack on Safi was made principally 
by two destroyers, the Bernadou and Cole, 
which were supported by gunfire from a cov- 
ering group under the command of Rear Ad- 
miral L. A. Davidson, consisting of the bat- 
tleship New York, the cruiser Philadelphia, 
and the destroyer Mervine. The Bernadou, 
earrying army troops, and the Mervine, with 
naval personnel, made a daring entry into 
the harbor early in the morning of the 8th, 
and there landed their troops without serious 
difficulty. 


Port Lyautey 

The landings at Port Lyautey were made 
with comparatively little difficulty. Stiff re- 
sistance was later encountered south of the 
mouth of the Oued Sebou River, and shore 
batteries were not silenced until 9 November. 
Ships furnishing naval gunfire and naval air- 
craft support included the Texas, the Sa- 
vannah, and a number of destroyers under 
the command of Rear Admiral - Monroe 
Kelly, USN. 

The Oran Operation 

The naval support for the landings at Oran 
was furnished by the British naval forces. 
In order to facilitate the capture of Oran, 
however, it was decided to seize the harbor 
of Arzeu, about 25 miles east of Oran, and 
by a daring and well executed assault, a 
small raiding party, under Captain Walter 
Ansel, USN, captured the harbor early in 
the morning of 8 November. 

Also assigned to assist British naval forces 
was a small United States naval unit com- 
manded by Lieutenant Commander George 
D. Dickey, USN. This unit, together with 
army units, was embarked in two British 
ships, HMS Walney and Hartlett, both of 
which were formerly U. 8S. Coast Guard cut- 
ters. Upon entering the harbor early in the 
morning of 8 November, both ships were 
discovered and sunk. 

The Algiers Operation 

Included in the naval task force assigned 
to assist in the Algiers landings was a divi- 
sion of four American transports. These 
vessels had proceeded from Great Britain in 
time to arrive on the Algerian coast simul- 
taneously with the forces arriving on_ the 
Moroccan coast from the United States. Late 
in the afternoon of 7 November, the trans- 
port Thomas Stone was torpedoed. Her 
troops thereupon were put in landing boats 
about 160 miles from Algiers. After a haz- 
ardous trip, during which a number of the 
landing craft were lost, they succeeded in 
reaching the Algerian coast, but by that 
time, hostilities had ceased. 

The transport Leedstown was attacked by 
German aircraft on the evening of 8 No- 
vember, and again on the following after- 
noon, and was sunk by torpedoes. The loss 
of personnel was light. 

. 7. 7 . am 

With the successful negotiation of the 
armistice on 11 November, resistance from 
the French forces ceased, and in so far as 
the immediate participation of United States 
naval forces was concerned, the operation 
ended. Meanwhile, however, a naval unit on 
the east coast of French Morocco was estab- 
lished as a Sea Frontier, under the command 
of Rear Admiral John L. Hall, USN, and a 
Naval Operating Base at Oran, under the 
command of Rear Admiral A, C. Bennett, 
USN, was also established. ; 

The United States naval forces participat- 
ing in these operations were taken from the 
United States Atlantic Fleet. 


Landings in Sicily 


By May 1943, German forces had been 
driven from Tunisia, and by that time our 
fighting strength was such that we were able 
to make definite plans for a major offensive 
move against the enemy in his own territory. 
Sicily was selected as the immediate objec- 
tive, and an amphibious operation on the 
largest yet undertaken was planned. Gen- 
erally speaking, one part of the operation 
Was to be a ship-to-shore movement in which 
our troops were to be taken to the scene of 
the landing in transports and there em- 
arked for the actual landing in small boats. 
The second part was a shore-to-shore move- 
ment, the troops being transported directly 
to the landing beaches from the point of 
embarkation. — 

Like the North African operation, the Jand- 
ings in Sicily were to be combined British 
and American. General Eisenhower was 
given command. of the expeditionary force 
and Admiral Cunningham was given com- 
mand of all naval forces participating. Un- 
der these officers were three task forces, one 
of which was (with the usual provisions for 
change-over in command) under the com- 
mand of Vice Admiral Hewitt, and Lieuten- 
ant General George S. Patton. Army air 
oreces were under the command of Brigadier 








General (now Major General) Carl Spaatz. 
Under the plan agreed upon, landings were 
to be made at five places on the Island of 
Sicily. Three of those objectives, namely 
Scoglitti, Gela, and Licata, on the south coast 
of Sicily, were to be attacked by the Amer- 
ican task force. 

This report concerns itself primarily with 
the activities of the American Naval forces 
in the operation, 

In anticipation of the operation, trans- 
ports, cruisers and destroyers were assem- 
bled at Oran and Algiers. Various types of 
landing craft were assembled at Tunis and 
Bizerte. There were some exceptions to that 
arrangement. On 5 July, the largest ships 
of the Scoglitti force left Oran and on the 
following day they were joined by the ships 
of the Gela force from Algiers. As the force 
passed Tunis and Bizerte they were joined 
by the small craft. 
Scoglitti 

The landing at Scoglitti, early in the 
morning of 10 July, which was preceded by 
bombardment of shore batteries and beach 
positions by our Naval units, was accom- 
plished with comparatively little opposition, 
as the Italian troops abandoned their posi- 
tions at the first attack. Landings at Scog- 
litti were both ship-to-shore and shore-to- 
shore operations, and by early forenoon all 
troops were on the beach. 


Gela 


The landings at Gela were more of a shore- 
to-shore undertaking than those at Scoglitti, 
Troops landed on schedule, and the first wave 
encountered slight opposition, but the sec- 
ond wave met stiff resistance and suffered 
heavy casualties until the shore batteries 
were silenced by the Naval gunfire from the 
light cruisers Savannah and Boise. 


. 


Licata 


The landing at Licata was almost entirely 
a shore-to-shore operation, practically all 
troops being transported in small craft. After 
comparatively heavy opposition was encoun- 
tered, all beaches were captured by early 
forenoon and the unloading of supplies be- 
gun. We lost the destroyer Maddox and the 
minesweeper Sentinel in the operation, both 
being sunk by bombs. 

After the Licata landing had been accom- 
plished, the participating forces were sub- 
jected to intense enemy air attack which last- 
ed three days. During that three-day period, 
also, the enemy launched a counterattack with 
tanks, which took up a position from which 
they could fire on the beaches and at the 
ships standing by. When this tank attack 
developed, our cruisers and destroyers 
moved inshore and opened fire on them, 
pending the establishment of anti-tank fire 
on the beach. So effective was naval gunfire 
on this occasion that the tanks were success- 
fully repulsed at a most opportune time. Had 
there been no naval gunfire support, or had 
it been less effective, our landing force in 
all probability would have been driven into 
the sea. 

By the 18th, most of our ships had com- 
pleted unloading and left the area. 

> . * ~ . ~ 

As our troops advanced inland and along 
the coasts from their landing points, their 
advance was supported from time to time by 
naval gunfire. During the period 12-14 July, 
our cruisers and destroyers bombarded Porto 
Empedocla and Agrigento, this bombard- 
ment being one of the factors which contrib- 
uted to the capture of those towns on 17 
July. This bombardment was followed by a 
short lull, in so far as naval participation 
was concerned (a second contingent of trans- 
ports had already arrived) and it was not 
until the end of the month that our forces 
were again employed directly in the attacks. 
On 31 July, fresh troops were transported 
to Palermo. These transports were attacked 
by German air forces when in Palermo har- 
bor, but were effectively protected by our 
destroyers. 

Throughout the month of August the navy 
supported the movements of land forces as 
they closed in on Messina. Naval gunfire de- 
stroyed shore batteries, roads, bridges, and 
other objectives, and on 17 August, a task 
force of cruisers and destroyers proceeded 
against southern Italy. 

Landings in Italy 

Landings in Italy were in logical sequence 
to the occupation of Sicily. Shortly after the 
Sicilian operation was completed, British 
forces began crossing the Straits of Messina, 
and in order to assist these forces in their 
preasess up the Italian Peninsula, a com- 
yined Anglo-American attack was under- 
taken some distance in the rear of Axis troops 
opposing the British. The general region 
chosen was that portion of the Italian coast 
extending from Cape Circeo to the southern 
headland to the Gulf of Policastro and con- 
taining the important harbors of Naples, 
Gaeta, and Salerno. The particular part of 
the coast selected for the initial assault was 
the Bay of Salerno, which offered a number 
of beaches suitable for troops landings. 

Although the troops oer in the land- 
ings were exclusively British or American, 
the Naval forces supporting them were 
mixed. The latter were placed under the 
command of Vice Admiral Hewitt and divid- 
ed into two parts, one of which was pre- 
dominantly American and the other predomi- 
nantly British. The American (southern) 
Attack force was assigned coverage for the 
landings at Salerno. 

The principal American convoy essemble at 
Oran, and British forces formed up at Trip- 
oli, Palermo, Termini (in Sicily) and Bi- 
zerte, and from time to time, beginning 5 
September, sailed from the points of as- 
sembly. 

The landings were made on the morning of 
9 September, and although successfully ac- 
complished, met immediate resistance from 
the Germans, who delivered a series of air 
attacks for the next two days. Also, enemy 
fire on the ground was intense, exceeding 
anything previously experienced and proving 
considerably more troublesome: than had 
been anticipated. In spite of the resistance, 
however, (which included counterattacks, 





some of which were broken up most oppor- 
tunely, as at Licata, by fire of naval vessels) 
the port of Salerno was captured by the 10th 
and after heavy fighting on the llth an 

12th in the vicinity of Salerno, the town of 
Battipaglia was captured. 

On the 18th and 14th, the enemy succeeded 
in retaking some of the ground previously 
gained by our troops. Our naval units, how- 
ever, continued to Jend reinforcements and 
supplies, and Allied warships, including bat- 
tleships, cruisers and destroyers bombarded 
enemy positions. During the remainder of 
the operation, our naval forces kept up a 
steady flow of supplies to the various 
beaches, bombarded shore objectives, helped 
to repel air raids, and finally on 1 October, 
took the city of Naples under bombardment. 


For several months our naval forces con- 
tinued to operate in the Mediterranean area 
chiefly in supplying our troops in that the- 
ater and in keeping open the lines of supply. 

On 21 January, 1944, a joint force landed 
at Anzio, Italy and there established a beach 
head. The amphibious task force participat- 
ing was under the command of Rear Admiral 
F. J. Lowry. Gunfire support for the opera- 
tion was furnished by cruisers and destroy- 
ers. 

TEAMWORK 
The Navy Team 

Representing‘ as it does intense scientific 
research and the development of various 
methods of fighting for hundreds of years, 
modern naval warfare is admittedly complex. 
Historicaily, any new method of fighting, 
whether with or without new weapons, has 
been productive of counter measures which 
are usually successful in reducing its ef- 
fectiveness. This may be expected to con- 
tinue. So far as new methods and weapons 
are concerned, we are in a position to set the 
pace. 

The Navy, perhaps more than any other of 
the services, is dependent on a high quality 
of engineering skill and practice. All our 
ships and pianes, the establishment which 
designs and builds them, and the equipment 
which operates and arms them could not ex- 
ist without the engineer and the technical 
expert. We are fortunate in having in the 
United States in an unequaled degree the 
necessary engineering brains, educational fa- 
cilities and technical knowledge. 

Each technician on board ship must learn 
not only how to operate his own particular 
part of its machinery, he must aiso learn 
how to operate it so that it will contribute 
most to the efficiency of that ship as a unit. 
There is no better example of the necessity 
of team work than a modern man-of-war. ln 
a submarine, for instance, every man in the 
crew and every officer, has a job which di- 
rectly affects the handling and operating of 
the ship, her hitting power, and her survival, 
and each depends on the other to do the right 
thing at the right time. 

Once a unit is trained to operate efficiently 
by itself, the next problem is to train it to 
operate with other ships and planes so that 
ail may function as parts of a powerful but 
smooth running machine. Each unit must 
learn to play its position on the team, and 
the whole team must be equipped, coached, 
drilled and taught to fight and win, any- 
where in the world. 

Mobility is one of the prime military quali- 
ties. The surface, submarine and air torces 
of the Navy possess mobility in a high de- 
gree. With the increased tempo of our op- 
erations, therefore, the question of timing— 
stratggically and tactically—is all important. 
It is the basis of the coordinated striking 
power—the overall “teamwork”—which has 
been successfully used in past operations, 
and which we count upon with confidence for 
even more successful operations, yet to come. 


The Army and Navy Team 

In February, 1942, the President estab- 
lished an agency known as the U. 8. Chiefs 
of Staff, (frequently called the “Joint Chiefs 
of Staff’) whose function it is to exercise 
strategic control of our armed forces in the 
war. fhe members of the U. 8. Chiefs of 
Staff are the Chief of Staff to the Commander 
in Chief of the United States Army and 
Navy; the Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army, the Commander in Chief, United 
States Fleet and Chi of Naval Operations; 
and the Commanding General, Army Air 
Forces. 

By effective coordination of strategic plans 
and their execution the U. 8. Chiefs of Staff 
have in effect operated the Army and Navy 
as one national military force. Furthermore, 
by continuous exchange of information of 
all kinds, including that relating to operat- 
ing techniques, new weapons, and strategic 
and tactical problems, the two services have 
been able to derive the maximum benefit not 
only from each other, but from all other 
agencies whose activities have a direct bear- 
ing on the conduct of the war. . 

In keeping with the unity of action taken 
by the U. S. Chiefs of Staff, that agency has 
worked out and established certain princi- 
ples relating to unity of command in joint 
operations. Under those principles, and hay- 
ing due regard for the qualifications of the 
officer and the type of operations likely to 
predominate in a given theater, the suprenre 
commander in the theater, and his principal 
subordinates, may be officers of any one of 
the services. For example, it was agreed that 
under certain conditions unity of command 
in our sea frontiers (which correspond gen- 
erally to Army defense commands) would be 
exercised by Naval officers. Under other con- 
ditions, unity of command would be vested 
in Army officers. Another example was the 
unity of command vested in General Eisen 
hower in the North African operation. Still 
another is the unity of command exercised by 
Admiral Nimitz in the Pacific Ocean. , 

The principle of unity of command as it 
exists within our own forces, by agreement 
with the British Chiefs of Staff, is extended 
to situations where forces of more than one 
nation are engaged in the same operation. 
The operations in the Mediterranean theater 
illustrate that arrangement, which has 
worked well. 
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The Allied Team 


The British Chiefs of Staff or their re- 
sentatives in Washington and the U. 8, Chiefs 
of Staff working together are known as the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff. 

The headquarters of the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff, consisting of the U. 8. Chiefs of Staff 
and representatives of the British Chiefs of 
Staff are in Washington, and there the day 
to day problems of the war are under con- 
tinuous consideration. Representatives of 
other Allied nations and dominions attend 
the Washington meetings from time to time. 

At intervals the Combined Chiefs of Staff, 
consisting of the U. 8S. and British Chiefs of 
Staff, together with the heads of their re- 
spective governments, have met to discuss 
and decide upon the over-all conduct of the 
war. In macsings at Casablanca, Washing- 
ton, Gaehes and Cairo-Teheran during the 
year 1943, agreements of far reaching im- 
portance were reached. Russian representa- 
tives attended at Teheran and Chinese rep- 
resentatives. were present at Cairo. 

These international conferences, which are 
of sufficient duration to allow thorough 
presentations of matters of mutual interest, 
make possible on-the-spot decisions not only 
with respect to atraseay and command rela- 
tionships for combined operations but dlso 
with respect to the commitments of each 
country. 

In addition to the foregoing, the discus- 
sions relating to the war effort in the Pacific 
area were made possible by the formation 
of the Pacific War Council. That body, over 
which the President of the United States 
presides, is composed of representatives of 
the United States, Australia, Canada, China, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, the Philip- 
pine Commonwealth, and the United King- 
dom. The Council does not meet regularly, 
but was established as a means to promote 
informal exchanges of views and informa- 


tion. 
CONCLUSION 


As this report is concluded we can look 
back with satisfaction on the progress of 
the war to date, and with just pride in the 
part played therein by the United States. 

In the European theater, our forces have 
taken part in drivin the enemy out of 
Africa, and have shared in the occupation of 
Sicily and in the invasion of Italy, which re- 
sulted in its capitulation. The Russian army, 
turning against the Germans in an irresisti- 
ble offensive has driven them back to the 
borders of Poland and Roumania. France 
has.been given new hope. Instead of being 
a daily target for the German air forces, 
Great Britain has become a base for an air 
offensive against the heart of the Axis on a 
scale which dwarfs the greatest German at- 
tacks of the war. The German submarine 
fleet has been reduced from a menace to a 
prosinn. The encirclement of Germany is in 
sight. 

As of 1 March 1944, the situation in the 
European theater is increasingly desperate 
for the Axis and correspondingly encourag- 
ing for us. 

The German structure of satellite states is 
crumbling. Italy has fallen and is a battle- 
field in which 230 German divisions are tak- 
ing heavy punishment. Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Finland are weakening. The 
Balkans are aflame with Guerrilla war, and 
other occupied countries await only the 
signal. 

The Russian armies continue to advance, 
a massive invasion threatens in the West, 
and with all this, Germany is scientifically 
and remorselessly being bombed on a scale 
whose magnitude and increasing tempo have 
flattened her cities, wrecked Ber factories, 
and can not but be a major factor in her 
eventual collapse. 

In the Pacific theater, the Japanese, after 
their attack on Pearl Harbor, advanced with 
impressive speed and power through the 
Philippines and the Netherlands East Indies 
into the Solomon Islands, in the general di- 
rection of Australia and New Zealand, Fol- 
lowing these successful advances, they ef- 
fected landings in the Aleutian Islands and 
attacked Midway. The Japanese advance was 
checked, however, almost as orees as it 
had begun. Our successes in the slomons, 
in the central Pacific, and in the northern 
Pacific, are now matters of record, and we 
have had time to build up our strength, and 
to test our power. Our outposts, which two 
years ago were on a line running from Dutch 
Harbor in the Aleutians to Midway, thence 
to Fiji, Samoa, and Australia, now begin at 
Attu, on the tip of the Aleutians, and extend 
south through the Marshall Islands to the 
Bismarcks and New Guinea. 

Through experience, we have mastered and 
improved the technique of amphibious op- 
erations, in which the Japanese were so pro- 
ficient in the early days of the war. Our 
Army and Navy forces have learned how to 
fight as one team. We have learned how to 
make the most of what we have, but it is no 
longer necessary to ask our commanders to 
get along as best they can on inadequate 
means. The numerical inferiorities which 
were so pronounced in the Java Sea cam- 
paign, aoe in subsequent actions in the Solo- 
mons have been reversed. Our submarines 
and planes are cutting deeper and deeper into 
the vital Japanese shipping, and our fleets 
move in the central Pacific unchallenged, 

The war against Japan has gone increas- 
ingly well of late. From their posts of max- 
imum advance in the Pacific, the Japanese 
have been driven back progrperely by a 
series of offensive operations. Important as 
our own advances toward Japan are, they 
do not fully represent the improvement in 
our position. Japanese capacity to maintain 
the war at sea and in her advanced areas 
has suffered increasingly, due-to the loss of 
vital shipping, while the growth of our power 
in the Pacific enables us to threaten attack 
on the Marianas and Carolines and Kuriles, 
which may be called the intermediate zone 
of defense of the Empire. f 

Japan will not be directly under attack 

(Oontinued on Next Page) 
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juncture would be unthinkable.” 

Mr. Forrestal declared that the ques- 
tion of a military organization should 
be answered after detailed examination 
“rather than acting upon the assumption 
that the case is already established. 

“IT don't believe it is,” he added. 

Referring to the assumption that air 
power must form a separate and dis- 
tinct branch of the services “to the extent 
that the Army and Navy are separate 
and distinct,” Mr. Forrestal said the 
assumption has been supported by every 
Army witness but is “one entirely for- 
eign to the naval concept of its mission 
and functions. 

“This is a matter which this commit- 
tee can profitably explore so that the 
various considerations can be made 
plain,” Mr. Forrestal added. . 

Concluded his statement, the Ufider 
Secretary said, “Of course, you will hear 
the testimony of many naval officers dur- 
ing this hearing. I want you to know 
that they have been instructed to state 
their personal views freely’ and frankly. 
They are not to attempt to conform to 
any pattern,” 

Navy witnesses scheduled to appear 
include Vice Adm. Richard S, Edwards, 
chief of staff and aide. to the Commander 
in Chief, U. 8. Fleet; Vice Adm. Fred- 
erick J. Horne, Vice Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, Vice Adm, Randall Jacobs, 
Chief of Naval Personnel, and Vice Adm. 
Arthur B. Cook, Commandant of the 
Tenth Naval District. 

The unanimity of the Army witnesses 
was reflected in the reaction of the 23- 
man committee which appeared whole- 
heartedly to endorse the idea of a single 
department, 

However, among the Congressmen, as 
among the War Department leaders, 
were some differences as to details. Par- 
ticularly in question was when the con- 
solidation should be carried out. General 
Somervell and Brig. Gen, H. S. Hansil, 
jr.. Deputy Chief of the Air Staff, urged 
an immediate beginning. The Secretary 
of War stated the combination could not 
be undertaken during the war, not until 
the Buropean phase of the conilict was 
ended, at least. 

The Secretary of War, General Som- 
ervell and Lt. Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, 
Deputy Chief of Staff, urged that Con- 
gress lay down the principle of consoli- 
dation now, leaving the details to be 
worked out after the war. However, 
General McNarney urged that Congress 
set a date—“not later than six months 
after the close of hostilities’—for the 
consolidation to become effective. In 
this, General MeNarney reflected the 
fears of Representative Short, Mo., and 
other members of the committee that if 
nothing is done until after the war, the 
pressure of those opposed to disturbing 
the status quo will be much more diffi- 
cult to combat than during the war. 

Outlining the purpose of the commit- 
tee at its opening session, Monday, 
Chairman Woodrum, Va., declared: 

“The committee has no purpose or in- 
tention whatsoever to suggest any or- 
ganizational change in the military 
establishment that would affect its op- 
erations during the present war. Our 
concern is purely for the post war 
period.” 

The committee, Mr. Woodrum made 
clear, is not a legislative group and will 
not bring in any bills. However, he later 
indicated to reporters that he or other 
members of the committee, as individu- 
als, might later introduce bills which 
would reflect the sentiments of the 
group. 

In their differences of opinions on de- 
tails the witnesses obeyed the abjura- 
tion of Representative Wadsworth, 
N. Y., sponsor of the committee, to give 
their own opinions and counsels. 

Mr. Wadsworth is an avowed propon- 
ent of a single department of defense. 
Mr. Woodrum has not made his position 
clear, declaring that he has an open 
mind on the question. However, he 
opened the hearings Monday by stating: 

“If this war up to now has given us 
one great lesson it is that to win in mod- 











ern warfare there must be teamwork. 
Today we have that teamwork—on the 
land, on the sea, in the air, and on the 
home front our fighting forces move for- 
ward to victory, and it is possible only 
because it moves forward as one great 
fighting force.” 

First Army witness was Brig. Gen. 
John McA. Palmer, adviser to the Spe- 
cial Planning Division of the War De- 
partment, aide to General John J. Persh- 
ing, who was assigned by General Persh- 
ing towards the close of World War I to 
take. ptirt in plans for a post-war organ- 
ization: 

“In my opinion,” General Palmer told 
the committee, “the post war military 
establishment should be headed by a 
single executive department having con- 
trol over all the armed forces. Without 
such a control necessary coordination 
must be left to the President, without 
any established machinery to aid him in 
that coordination.” 

Mr. Maas interjected that the single 
department with one head does not go 
far enough. The Army, Navy and Air 


Y Force as such should be abolished, he 


declared, and “unification should go 
down to the combat teams.” 

“All necessary coordination can be 
worked out in a single department of 


war,” General Palmer replied. “I haven’t 


‘studied the matter (Mr. Maas’ proposal) 


but it seems to me the matter could be 
worked out without going that far.” 

General Palmer was followed by Brig. 
Gen. William F. Tompkins, director of 
the Special Planning Division, who de- 
clared that the duplications of two de- 
partments must be ended if the United 
States, with its post-war debt, is to sup- 
port an adequate defense organization. 

“You will be interested to know,” he 
told the committee, “that our investiga- 
tion of this fundamental question showed 
a remarkable unanimity of opinion, 
within the War Department. I can say 
that of all the officers of the War De- 
partment with whom I have discussed 
the matter, and I have talked with 
many, I have yet to find one who did not 
believe that a single department of the 
armed forces was the best solution to the 
problem.” 

The Secretary of War reiterated Gen- 
eral Tompkins’ statement, declaring that 
a single department “is essential if our 
nation is adequately and most effectively 
to carry on its wars under modern con- 
ditions, which have revealed that even 
our great nation has limitations in man- 
power and resources. I believe that this 
view is held among the civilian and mili- 
tary leaders of my department with sub- 
stantial unanimity.” 

The Secretary continued: 

“At present our armed services are divided 
into two entirely separate branches. There 
has been no failure in earnest effort on the 

art of the military leaders of both these 

ranches by cooperation to make the 
systems work together. I have had long and 
abundant opportunities to observe the co- 
operation of the armed services in both peace 
and war. I believe there has never been a 
time in the history of our country when bet- 
ter cooperation, or even as good cooperation, 
between those branches has existed as there 
has been during this war. 

“I attribute this not to the form of the 
present organization but to the personalities 
of the military leaders, their good will, and 
their intelligent and devoted efforts, assisted 
by the pressure of circumstances which 
furthered their action. 

“But our experiences in the war have 
abundantly brought out that voluntary co- 
operation, no matter how successful, cannot 
under any conditions of warfare, and par- 
ticularly under ‘tri-phibious’ warfare, be as 
effective results produced by a single au- 
probleins as some form of combination and 
concentrated authority at the level of Staff 
planning, supervision and control. In war- 
are it is a long standing and thoroughly at- 
tested principle that no voluntary coopera- 
tion of independent forces can achieve the 
effective results produced b ya single au- 
thority in such planning, supervision, and 
control. Sy ee there have been in 
this war, in spite of the earnest efforts of 
the military leaders of the two services at 
cooperation, many duplications of time, ma- 
teriel, and manpower, with the loss of ef- 
fectiveness, resources, and power which such 
duplications inevitably produce. . . 

“Under our present organization of sepa- 
rate departments, disagreements have to be 
resolv at very high levels, or even by the 
President of the United States himself—a 
necessarily slow and inadequate process. 

“Our armed services have accepted the 
principle of unity of command in theaters of 
operation and it is working extremely well. 
This tends, I believe with great success, to 
eliminate duplications originating in the 
fields of actual operation. Manifestly, how- 
ever, it cannot avoid the results of our fail- 
ure to accept the same principle of unity in 
the higher commands of the services at home 
| gg the procurement of men and ma- 
eriel. . . 





“I do not believe that any such funda- 
mental reorganization could take place at a 
critical period in this war without difficul- 
ties, dangers, and complications which 
would more than offset its advantages. We 
are now in the midst of battles and, 
while we should continually plan for the 
best organization of military forces, we 
should continually plan for the best or- 

anization of military forces, we should so 
ime any actual changes in organization at 
the higher levels as to ensure that no slow- 
ing down of operations in the field will take 
place. Otherwise such changes made hastily 
might result in temporary disorganization 
and would be far too much of a strain on 
the men and machinery involved, particu- 
larly as they are now operating in high gear. 
You cannot radically change a great military 
organization at a critical moment of war any 
more than you could change the engine of 
au airplane while it was in-flight, 

“But, on the other hand, it seems to me 
of the greatest importance that the general 
principle of consolidation be determined 
upon as soon as possible, 

“Once that is decided, even though not 
carried out until after the termination of 
hostilities, (at least in the Huropean theater), 
it is made far easier to settle questions of 
duplications. Many such questions could be 
readily resolved even now if that general 
principle were determined, and progress 
could be made to a point where the final con- 
solidation could be effected without great 
difficulty.” 


Gen. McNarney 

“Difficult enough to achieve in time 
of war,” Lt. Gen. Joseph T. MeNarney, 
Deputy Chief of Staff, told the commit- 
tee, “it is too much to hope that in the 
peacetime rivalry for limited funds, this 
principle of unified command can endure 
without statutory authority.” 


He continued: 


“To retain this principle of unified com- 
mand requires a single Department for the 
Armed Forces. In my opinion, the follow- 
ing essentials must be previded: 

“A U. S. Joint Chiefs of Staff organization 
headed by a Chief of Staff to the Constitu- 
tional Commander in Chief and including the 
Chief of Staff of the Army, the Chief of Staff 
of the Navy, and the Chief of Staff of the 
Air Forces, I would include in this group 
the Director of Common Supply Services, but 
in a status subordinate to that of the various 
Chiefs of Staff. The main functions of the 
U. 8S. Chiefs of Staff would be in the field 
of military strategy and in making 
budgetary recommendations and allocations 
of appropriated funds: As the President's 
principal military advisers, they would have 
the legal authority to report to him direct. 

“There must be one overall organization 
headed by a Secretary for the Armed Forces 
under whose direction there can be overall 
control of the three armed forces. I suggest 
that there be provided an Under Secretary 
for the Army, an Under Secretary for the 
Navy, and an Under Secretary for Air. I 
would add to the three armed services which 
are united in this single department, a 
fourth element, directly under the Secretary 
for the Armed Forces, which would consist 
of the common supply services that can be 
combined, and which could render supply 
services which are not peculiar to any one 
service. 

“It is all-important that the organic law 
establishing a single Department for the 
Armed Forces permit its accomplishment by 
evolutionary processes. I can not be too em- 
phatie in stressing this point. In working 
out a single Department for the Armed 
Forces we must avoid the error of trying to 
prescribe exact specifications to cover the 
multitudinous details that can only be 
worked out in an evolutionary manner, If 
at this time the Committee or the Congress 
tries to work out and prescribe how all the 
complicated pieces will fit together, I am 
sure that there will be such confusion over 
details as to becloud the entire issue. It 
should be admitted that there are many pos- 
sible variations of the various details of the 
reorganization which are equally accept- 
able.” 

He concluded: 

“I wish to reiterate the importance of se- 
curing early Congressional action which will 
prescribe in broad terms the organization 
and status of the United States Chiefs of 
Staff, and which wil! establish the principle 
of three services within one single Depart- 
ment for the Agmed Forces. An essential 
part of the proposed legislation is that broad 
authority be granted to make the change in 
an evolutionary manner over a considerable 
perlod of time. It is likewise essential that 
this broad question of overall organization 
be determined as a matter of principle, and 
that unnecessary involvement in unimport- 
ant details be avoided so that they will not 
confuse or delay a settlement on the over- 
riding issue. In my opinion, the establish- 
ment of an organization for national defense 
such as I have outlined presents an oppor- 
tunity which must not go unchallenged. It 
is the greatest single forward step that can 
be made.” 


Taking direct issue with General Me- 
Narney, and with a similar proposal by 
Lt. Gen. Brehon Somervell, Command- 
ing General, Army Service Forces, 
Chairman Vinson of the House Naval 
Affairs Committee declared that he was 
opposed to granting any blanket reor- 
ganization authority. “Congress must 
pass on the details,” he said. “Moreover, 
the men on the firing lines and at sea 
should contribute their opinions. We 
should hear from Eisenhower, Nimitz 
and the others.” 

Mr. Vinson cross-examined each wit- 
ness at length on their proposals to make 








Air, co-equal with Ground and Seq 
Forces, until finally Chairman May of the 
House Military Affairs Committee de- 
clared: “I don’t propose to let the House 
Naval Affairs Committee run these hear. 
ings.” Mr. Vinson declared that he was 
not speaking for the Navy or the 
Naval Committee, but wanted to know 
how creation of three, instead of two 
branches, would help consolidation. He 
indicated that he favored the continy. 
ance of Air in its pre-war position as a 


bureau in each department, co-equal 
with the Infantry or the submarine 
force. 

General McNarney defended higher 


status for Air, declaring bluntly: 
“Advance of air will be more rapid 
under a Chief of Staff for Air, than if Air 
is Just a part of the armed forces.” 
Representative Maas urged again that 
consolidation go further—to one armed 


force with a_ single uniform, with 
personnel specializing in the various 
branches. 

“Possibly at some future date the 


single department might work into such 
a force,” General McNarney said. “We 
in the Army have been endeavoring to 
weld our Infantry, Cavalry, Engineers, 
Artillery and the like into one team 
known as the Ground Forces. That in 
itself is an evolutionary process.” 

Under Secretary of War Patterson's 
testimony was directed to the advisa- 
bility of eliminating duplication in pro 
curement and production. He urged a 
Single supply service for the armed 
forces, citing many instances of needless 
cost, delay and inefficiency due to dupli 
cating supply and procurement services. 
He also stated that he thought the Army 
and Navy hospital services could well be 
combined. 

Referring to Air, he said: 

“In my personal opinion, I think the Air 
should be a third arm, with this reserva- 
tion: that planes operating from carrier 
must be under the Navy.” 

Assistant Secretary of War for Air 
Lovett also advocated a co-equal status 
for air. 

He declared : 

“T assume that the military organization 
in this:country will find it necessary and de- 
sirable to maintain a highly specialized and 
efficient Fleet Air Force as part of the Navy 
I, likewise, assume that this Fleet Air Force 
will consist of carrier and ship based air- 
craft; and that permanent land based air 
craft will become the responsibility of the 
United States Air Force. I assume that air- 
craft for Sea Forces and Ground Forces will 
be allocated and disposed in the interest of 
national defense by a combined and united 
staf consisting of the top Ground, Sea and 
Air Officers in this country, and not on the 
tortured interpretation of antiquated docu- 
ments dealing with vague theories and doc- 
trines which have to be thrown away the 
moment war breaks out.” 


Mr. Lovett further urged a _ single 
procurement agency for aircraft, con- 


solidation of research, elimination of 
duplications in staff, intelligence, wea- 
ther, communications, and the like; 
joint recruitment and basic training; 
joint storage and supply, and consolida- 
tion of air bases. 

In his statement, Mr. Lovett revealed 
that the question of a single department 
of defense was brought up by the Chief 
of Staff, General George C. Marshall, ip 
a memorandum to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff recommending that a decision be 
made to plan the establishment of 4 
single Department of the Armed Forces.” 

Asked by Mr. Vinson whether he 
would support a proposal to put the 
Army and all its units and the Navy and 
all its units under one head, Mr. Lovett 


answered: “No. That would not in it 
self eliminate duplications and over 
lapping functions. 

“It is not just theaters that need 


unity of command but the country as 4 
whole,” he added. “A single department 
of defense will make unity of command 
infinitely easier.” 





Text of Admiral King’s Repert 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 


as Germany is now, until the citadel area of 
that empire, island and continental, is under 
our threat or control, but the current am 
prospective circumstances in the Pacitic The- 
ater present a situation which must be ‘i 
dark and threatening to Japan as it is 
of promise to us. ; 
Both in Europe and in the Pacific, 
roads still lie ahead. But we are now 
entered on those roads, fortified with unity. 
power, and experience, imbued with con® 
dence and determined to travel far and f 
to victory. 
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